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PREFACE 


The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration  was 
founded  in  1895  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  directing  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  international  arbitration,  arbitration  treaties  and 
an  international  court.  To  this  end  it  works  through  annual  and  repre¬ 
sentative  assemblies,  the  members  of  each  being  entertained  by  Mr. 
Albert  K.  Smiley  at  his  summer  home  at  Mohonk  Lake,  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  New  York  City.  In  addition,  Mr.  Smiley  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley,  maintain  a  permanent  office  through  which 
not  only  are  the  annual  meetings  arranged,  but  a  continuous  propa¬ 
ganda  is  carried  on  among  business  organizations,  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  “Correspondents,”  and  interested  individuals. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Conference  was  held  in  the  parlor 
of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Mountain  House,  May  i8th,  19th  and  2o_th,  1910, 
with  more  than  three  hundred  persons  in  attendance.^  Six  sessions  were 
held,  the  proceedings  of  which — consisting  of  discussions  of  the  present 
status  of  international  arbitration,  of  an  international  cQurt,  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion,  of  work  in  colleges  and  universities  and  among 
business  men,  and  of  other  allied  subjects — are  given,  nearly  in  full, 
in  this  report. 

The  chief  emphasis  of  the  meeting  was  on  the  importance  of  the  early 
establishment  of  the  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice.  Pages 
67  to  96  contain  valuable  papers  on  that  subject;  the  text  of  the  Hague 
Draft  Convention  proposing  the  court  is  printed  as  Appendix  D ;  and  an 
important  announcement  by  Secretary  of  State  Knox  may  be  found 
on  pages  9  and  75. 

The  meeting  was  also  noteworthy  for  its  evidences  of  a  spirit  of  cooper¬ 
ation  among  the  many  societies  represented.  The  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  in  1909  (see  page  196),  and  the  meeting  of  Secretaries  (Appendix 
B)  are  two  of  many  indications  of  progress  in  this  direction. 

While  this  report  is  primarily  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting, 
it  includes  indirectly  some  account  of  the  work  of  the  permanent  office 
of  the  Conference,  particularly  in  the  remarks  of  My  Smiley  (pages  13-15), 
the  reports  of  Committees  on  Business  Organizations  (page  145)  and  on 
Colleges  (page  136),  and  the  list  of  Correspondents  (page  207). 

The  management  of  the  Conference,  while  providing  opportunity 
for  free  discussion  of  matters  not  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
assumes  no  responsibility  for  individual  opinions  printed  herein. 

One  copy  of  this  report  is  sent  to  each  member  or  official  Correspondent 
of  the  Conference,  and  several  thousand  copies  are  mailed  to  individuals 
in  public  and  private  life,  to  libraries  and  to  other  institutions.  Distri¬ 
bution  of  reports  is  gratuitous  to  the  limit  of  the  edition,  and  libraries 
and  public  institutions  can  obtain  back  numbers  without  charge  except 
for  transportation.  Applications  for  reports,  and  other  correspondence, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 
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PLATFORM 


OF  THE 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  LAKE  MOHONK  CONFERENCE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION,  1910 

(The  platform  is  the  official  utterance  of  the  Conference  and  embodies 
only  those  principles  on  which  the  members  unanimously  agreed. — Ed.) 


The  Sixteenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter¬ 
national  Arbitration  congratulates  the  people  of  the  United 
States  on  the  marked  progress  which  the  past  year  has  witnessed 
in  the  age-long  struggle  for  the  substitution  of  the  reign  of  law 
for  the  reign  of  force  in  international  affairs.  It  notes  with 
deep  satisfaction  the  significant  announcement  of  the  Secretary 
of  State*  that  the  proposed  constitution  of  the  International 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  recommended  to  the  powers  in  his 
identic  circular  note  of  October  18,  1909,  has  been  received 
with  so  much  favor  as  to  insure  the  establishment  of  such  a 
court  in  the  near  future,  and  it  pledges  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  the  hearty  support  of  the  Conference  and 
invokes  the  co-operation  of  men  of  good  will  everywhere  in 
bringing  this  beneficent  result  to  pass. 

The  Conference  has  further  noted  with  profound  interest 
and  satisfaction  President  TafPs  recent  declaration-j*  in  favor  of 
the  submission  to  arbitration  of  all  matters  of  difference  between 
nations  without  reservation  of  questions  deemed  to  affect  the 
national  honor,  and  the  Conference  expresses  the  earnest  hope 
that  the  President  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  give 
effect  to  this  wise  and  far-seeing  declaration  by  entering  upon 
the  negotiation  of  general  treaties  of  arbitration  of  this  character 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

The  Conference  reaffirms  its  declaration  of  last '  year 
respecting  the  portentous  growth  of  the  military  and  naval 
establishments  of  the  great  powers  and  calls  renewed  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  rapid  development  of  the  instrumental¬ 
ities  of  law  and  justice  for  the  settlement  of  international  differ¬ 
ences  furnishes  to  the  statesmanship  of  the  civilized  world 


*  Pages  9,  75. 
t  Page  95. 
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the  long  desired  opportunity  of  limiting  by  agreement  the  further 
increase  of  armaments.  The  coming  celebration  of  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  arrangementf  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  definitely  limiting  the  naval  force 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  four  hundred  tons 
and  four  eighteen-pounders  calls  renewed  attention  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world  caused  by  the  prevailing 
conditions  and  emphasizes  the  fact,  so  well  expressed  by  former 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  Christiania  address,  that  with  ‘‘sincerity 
of  purpose,  the  great  powers  of  the  world  should  find  no  insur¬ 
mountable  difficulty  in  reaching  an  agreement  which  would 
put  an  end  to  the  present  costly  and  growing  extravagance  of 
expenditure  on  naval  armaments.” 


OFFICIAL  MESSAGE  FROM 

HON.  PHILANDER  C.  KNOX,  Secretary  of  State 

REGARDING  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  ARBITRAL  JUSTICE 

The  reception  by  the  nations  of  Secretary  Knox’s  identic  circular  note 
of  October  i8,  1909,  suggesting  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  per¬ 
manent  international  court  of  arbitral  justice,  had  been  the  subject  of 
much  conjecture.  The  Secretary  of  State  honored  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference  by  making  it  the  occasion  of  the  first  public  announcement 
on  this  point.  In  concluding  his  address  (pages  67-75),  Hon.  James 
Brown  Scott,  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State,  said: 

“  The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  author¬ 
izes  and  directs  me  to  say  officially  that  the  responses  to  the 
identic  circular  note  have  been  so  favorable  and  manifest  such 
a  willingness  and  desire  on  the  part  of  the  leading  nations  to 
constitute  a  court  of  arbitral  justice,  that  he  believes  a  truly 
permanent  court  of  arbitral  justice,  composed  of  judges  acting 
under  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibility,  representing  the  various 
judicial  systems  of  the  world  and  capable  of  insuring  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  arbitral  jurisprudence,  will  be  established  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  and  that  the  Third  Peace  Conference  will  find  it  in 
successful  operation  at  The  Hague.” 


f  Page  109. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  RESOLUTIONS  UNANIMOUSLY  ADOPTED 

BY  THE  CONFERENCE 

(For  committees  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  first  two  of 
the  following  resolutions,  see  page  3. — Ed.) 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  best 
method  of  properly  celebrating  the  completion  of  one  himdred 
years  of  peace  between  the  two  English-speaking  peoples  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  that  such  committee  have  power  to  add 
to  its  number  and  to  co-operate  with  other  committees  appointed 
for  the  same  purpose  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada;  that  it  report  at  the  next  Conference. 


Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  lawyers,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number,  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  to  report  to 
this  conference  in  1911,  as  to  the  best  method  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  recommendation  of  successive  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  that  the  United  States  Government  be  vested  with  the 
power  to  execute  through  appropriate  action  in  the  Federal 
Courts  its  treaty  obligations,  and,  generally,  to  furnish  adequate 
protection  to  alien  residents  in  the  United  States. 


The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration 
having  listened  with  deep  interest  and  sympathy  to  the  report 
of  the  effort  in  the  churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  to 
promote  good  understanding  and  friendship  between  the  peoples 
of  those  two  countries,  urges  the  American  churches  to  more 
earnest  and  active  co-operation  with  those  bodies  and  with 
awakened  religious  men  in  all  nations  in  the  broader  work  of 
dispelling  ^ever5rwhere  international  prejudices,  jealousies  and 
arrogance  and  of  strengthening  international  reason  and  good 
will. 


THE  SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  LAKE  MOHONK 
CONFERENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL 

ARBITRATION 


ytrst  Session 

Wednesday  Morning,  May  18,  1910 


The  Sixteenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter¬ 
national  Arbitration  met  in  the  parlor  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
House,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  on  the  i8th  of  May,  1910,  at  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  About  three  hundred  persons  were 
present  as  the  personal  guests  of  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  who,  in 
welcoming  them,  said: 

OPENING  REMARKS  OF  MR.  ALBERT  K.  SMILEY 

The  sixteenth  annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter¬ 
national  Arbitration  will  please  come  to  order. 

No  event  of  the  year  affords  me  so  much  pleasure  as  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  welcome  a  distinguished  body  of  men  and  women 
gathered  in  the  interest  of  international  arbitration ;  and  at  no 
time  since  the  Conference  was  started  in  1895  have  I  felt  so 
hopeful  of  the  final  success  of  the  cause  that  has  brought  you 
here.  The  growth  of  international  understanding  and  good  will 
during  the  past  fev/  years  has  been  marvelous,  and  future 
progress  bids  fair  to  be  even  more  remarkable.  Each  year  sees 
some  new  agency  for  promoting  international  friendship  or  some 
new  scientific  wonder  to  facilitate  international  communication ; 
and  with  each  new  institution  or  discovery  comes  an  advance 
toward  an  international  public  opinion,  already  strong  enough 
to  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  nation  to  pursue  any  course 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  another.  We  no  longer  fear  that 
war  will  result  from  any  of  scores  of  questions  that  have  pre¬ 
cipitated  past  conflicts ;  only  questions  of  the  most  grave  nature 
are  now  reserved  from  peaceful  settlement.  Our  opportunity 
and  duty  is  to  so  improve  the  machinery  of  arbitration  that,  in 
the  light  of  an  ever-broadening  public  opinion,  it  will  come  to 
be  considered  a  safe  and  adequate  method  of  adjusting  most  if 
not  all  differences  that  may  arise  between  nations. 

To  my  mind,  we  are  soon  to  take  the  greatest  step  in  that 
direction — the  establishment  of  an  international  court  of  justice. 
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If  the  plan  of  the  second  Hague  Conference  can  be  carried  to 
completion,  so  that  we  will  have  a  court  with  regular  and  con¬ 
nected  sessions,  composed  of  permanent  judges  who  will  com¬ 
mand  the  respect  of  the  woild — and  no  nation  would  appoint 
to  such  a  court  a  judge  who  would  not  command  that  respect — 
the  court  itself,  with  no  power  to  compel  resort  to  it  and  no 
enforcing  authority  other  than  public  opinion,  will,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  immediately  attract  all  but  the  most  grave  disputes  and, 
as  it  becomes  better  known,  will  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
nations  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  almost  negligible  the 
chances  of  any  great  war.  Then  there  may  come  an  inter¬ 
national  federation  with  common  laws  and  branches  of  gov¬ 
ernment;  but  with  that  we  have  not  for  the  present  to  deal 
except  as  an  ideal  which  may,  indeed,  be  realized  years  before 
any  of  us  think  its  accomplishment  possible.  For  the  present, 
I  believe  we  should  work  for  the  court  as  the  great  thing,  with¬ 
out  concerning  ourselves  with  the  question  of  force  to  compel 
submission  or  enforce  decisions.  Public  opinion  will  attend  to 
that.  The  establishment  and  success  of  the  court  will,  in  turn, 
have  the  effect  of  gradually  lessening  armaments  as  it  proves 
itself  a  substitute  of  recognized  efficiency.  As  I  have  often  said 
here,  while  I  deeply  deplore  the  burden  of  armaments  and  would 
heartily  welcome  action  to  lighten  it,  I  see  little  hope  of  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  in  that  direction  except  through  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  a  court.  I  welcome,  therefore,  the 
initiative  of  the  United  States,  through  Secretary  Knox,  in 
making  overtures  to  the  other  nations  for  consideration  of  this 
question ;  and  I  most  sincerely  hope  it  will  prove  possible  either 
before  or  at  the  third  Hague  Conference  for  all  nations  to 
unite  in  some  plan  for  the  appointment  of  judges.  We  are  to 
have  here  to-morrow  morning  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
whole  question  and  I  fully  believe  it  will  do  much  tO'  educate 
the  public  to  the  importance  of  the  matter. 

Some  of  you  were  here  at  our  early  meetings.  To  others,  it 
may  be  of  interest  that  in  1896  and  for  three  successive  years 
the  platforms  adopted  by  the  Conference  emphatically  urged 
the  establishment  of  an  international  court — largely  because^  of 
the  prophetic  insight  and  personal  influence  of  that  great  man 
whose  loss  we  all  deplore — Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale.  From 
the  first  session  of  the  first  conference.  Dr.  Hale,  to  use  his 
own  words,  “hammered”  at  this  particular  subject  as  the  im¬ 
portant  one,  and  the  extended  discussion  of  a  court  at  those 
early  meetings  is  in  itself  a  tribute  to  his  power  to  sway  a 

body  of  men  few  of  whom  considered  his  idea  practical, _ for 

this  was  before  the  first  Hague  Conference  was  probably  even 
thought  of  as  a  possibility.  Now  that  a  new  court  is  proposed 
to  supplement  the  Hague  Court  created  by  that  Conference,  it 
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is  fitting  that  Mohonk  should  again  direct  its  energies  along  the 
line  so  clearly  indicated  in  those  early  meetings. 

It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  work  for  public  opinion  in  behalf 
of  such  a  court  offers  a  great  opportunity  for  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  different  peace  and  arbitration  societies  and  con¬ 
ferences;  for  while  they  may  differ  on  some  points,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  court.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  the  societies  are  cooperating  more  and  more,  and  are 
laying  less  stress  upon  the  principles  wherein  they  differ.  Here 
at  Mohonk  we  plan  to  invite  to  our  meetings  representatives  of 
societies  of  differing  views.  I  wish  each  organization  working 
for  peace  would  adopt  a  course  of  frank  cooperation  with  all 
others,  uniting  in  support  of  common  principles  and  minimizing 
their  differences.  Each  may  very  properly  retain  its  indi¬ 
viduality  and  determine  its  methods  of  work  while  at  the  same 
time  earnestly  laboring  to  advance  the  interests  and  make  more 
effective  the  work  of  its  associates.  The  rapidly  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  societies  makes  the  matter  an  important  one,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  committee  appointed  at  our  last  meeting 
to  consider  the  matter  of  a  National  Peace  Council  will  be 
able  to  bring  about  practical  results. 

I  have  said  that  in  our  meetings  we  try  to  emphasize  this  idea 
of  cooperation.  We  are  doing  it  still  more  in  that  part  of  our 
work  apart  from  the  meetings.  Every  package  of  literature  that 
leaves  our  office  contains  matter  descriptive  of  most  of  the 
leading  peace  and  arbitration  societies — of  all  whose  publica¬ 
tions  we  are  able  to  secure — besides  references  to  published 
sources  of  information.  The  work  of  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Peace  Society  and  its  branches,  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  International  Conciliation,  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law,  the  New  York  Peace  Society,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society  and  the  more  recent  Inter¬ 
national  School  of  Peace  and  the  American  Society  for  the 
Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  and  others  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  nearly  all  our  correspondents.  In 
return,  we  profit  much  by  the  cordial  cooperation  of  these 
organizations. 

I  think  perhaps  comparatively  few  of  those  present  are  fully 
aware  of  the  extent  of  our  work  between  conferences.  In 
1902  we  opened  an  office  which  for  the  last  seven  years  has 
been  in  charge  of  our  very  able  permanent  secretary,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Phillips.  Besides  the  arrangement  of  our  annual  meetings  and 
the  editing  and  distributing  of  our  annual  reports,  we  carry 
on  a  continual  correspondence  throughout  the  year,  sending  out 
an  average  of  350  personal  letters,  400  circular  letters  and  3,000 
pieces  of  other  circular  matter  monthly.  Our  work  just  now 
is  mainly  along  three  lines — the  colleges,  the  business  organiza- 
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tions,  and  a  general  body  of  Correspondents.  Most  of  you  already 
know  that  within  a  few  years  more  than  two  hundred  colleges 
and  universities  have  recognized  the  importance  of,  and  are 
annually  providing  one  or  more  special  occasions  to  bring  before 
their  students,  the  facts  of  the  arbitration  and  peace  movement. 
In  this  work  we  have  been  much  aided  in  the  Middle  West  by 
the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association.  The  results  are  highly 
encouraging,  but  must  be  left  for  the  report  on  that  subject  at 
a  later  session.  Similarly,  the  report  of  our  Committee  on 
Business  Organizations,  coupled  with  the  presence  here  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  more  than  forty  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards 
of  trade,  will  later  bring  out  the  practical  results  of  the  work 
being  done  in  and  through  business  organizations.  We  are  also 
enrolling  a  body  of  official  Correspondents,  representing  all  parts 
of  the^  country,  who  may  be  counted  on  for  active  codperation 
in  their  respective  communities.  They  number  between  three 
and  four  hundred  and  are,  in  the  main,  picked  men  and  women, 
many  of  them  prominent,  and  all  ready  to  work  for  the  cause 
without  promise  of  reward.  The  list  is  rapidly  growing  and  I 
question  whether  the  work  of  these  Correspondents  is  often  sur¬ 
passed  by  that  of  an  equal  number  of  regularly  enrolled  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  peace  society.  Their  interest  and  activity  is  won¬ 
derfully  gratifying. 

All  the  correspondence  incident  to  the  work  in  these  branches 
is  done  by  our  permanent  office  which,  in  addition,  edits  and 
distributes  our  annual  reports,  issues  occasional  press  articles, 
bulletins  for  the  information  of  Correspondents,  and  such  docu¬ 
ments  as  may  be  needed  to  conduct  the  general  work.  For  the 
past  two  years  we  have  also  given  wide  publicity  to  the  prize 
donated  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Pugsley  and  offered  in  the  name  of  the 
Conference  for  the  best  essay  on  international  arbitration  by  a 
college  student. 

In  addition  to  these  special  lines  of  work  much  general  corre¬ 
spondence  passes  through  the  office,  requests  for  information 
and  literature  being  answered  daily.  There  has  gradually  been 
built  up  a  system  of  card  lists  through  which  we  are  almost 
constantly  in  touch  with  nearly  2,000  interested  individuals  and 
institutions,  while  some  2,500  others  are  frequently  reached  by 
letters  and  documents,  and  6,000  more  by  annual  reports. 

These  facts  are  not  submitted  in  a  boastful  spirit.  The  work 
will  seem,  and  is,  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  many 
societies  here  represented.  We  merely  wish  you  to  feel  assured 
that  the  impetus  you  give  the  movement  by  being  present  at 
this  meeting  will  not  be  lost  by  lack  of  attention  during  the 
balance  of  the  year,  and  that  our  office  is  permanently  and 
actively  engaged  in  the  formation  of  public  sentiment  upon  this 
great  question.  I  hope  each  of  you  will  try  to  keep  in  touch 
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with  us  and,  as  an  individual,  use  your  best  efforts  to  interest 
others  in  your  community.  (Applause.) 

I  have  said  we  should  work  for  an  international  court ;  and 
I  feel  so  deeply  its  importance  that  I  want  to  say  it  again.  I 
firmly  believe  that  before  the  third  Hague  Conference,  so  wide 
a  feeling  can  be  aroused  that,  coupled  with  the  demands  for 
relief  from  the  crushing  burdens  of  armaments,  it  will  drive 
the  nations  to  a  keen  friendly  rivalry  in  presenting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Committee  of  that  Conference  their  plans  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  court,  and  that  they  will  urge  its  consideration 
as  the  subject  of  first  importance.  We  ought — every  one  of  us. — 
to  work  for  that;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  public  opinion  will 
then  allow  a  delegate  to  The  Hague  to  oppose  any  reasonable 
plan  of  appointing  judges.  It  is  my  great  hope  to  see  a  court 
of  the  highest  character  established  at  The  Hague.  Would  that 
my  life  might  be  spared  long  enough  to  witness  this  greatest 
of  all  world  events.  (Applause.) 

We  are  exceedingly  fortunate  in  having  for  our  presiding 
officer  a  gentleman  who  has  twice  filled  that  position  to  the 
delight  of  all  who  have  attended  the  meetings.  All  of  you  know 
him  as  the  head  of  that  great  educational  institution — Columbia 
University — and  most  of  you  know  him  also  as  a  quiet  but 
powerful  worker  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  As  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Branch  of  the  Association  for  International 
Conciliation,  he  holds  one  of  the  foremost  positions  in  the  arbi¬ 
tration  and  peace  movement  of  to-day.  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  presenting  as  President  of  the  Conference  President  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler.  (Applause.) 

President  Butler  took  the  chair  amid  great  applause  and  de¬ 
livered  the  following  opening  address : 

OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  NICHOLAS 

MURRAY  BUTLER 

I  appreciate  the  distinguished  honor  and  the  privilege  of  being 
asked  once  more  to  take  the  chair  of  this  unique  and  highly 
powerful  organ  of  public  opinion.  I  think  I  may  take  a  moment 
to  say  on  my  own  behalf,  and  on  yours,  to  Mr.  Smiley  how 
earnestly  and  affectionately  we  echo  the  hope  that  he  may,  from 
his  home  at  Lake  Mohonk,  witness  the  establishment  of  a  great 
international  court  (applause)  for  which  he  has  labored  so  long 
and  so  earnestly  and  toward  the  organization  of  which  he  has 
made  contributions  much  more  powerful  than  the  world  yet 
understands  or  recognizes.  (Applause.) 

May  I  take  one  moment  more,  in  your  name,  to  welcome  to 
this  Conference  the  distinguished  persons  who  have  come  from 
great  distances  and  from  other  countries  to  bear  their  part 
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in  it — in  particular  the  Very  Reverend,  the  Dean  of  Worcester, 
the  Minister  of  Labor  of  the  Dominion  of  O  nada,  the  Mayor 
of  Halifax  and  others  who  have  laid  down  their  daily  round  of 
duty  to  counsel  here  with  us  for  the  promotion  of  international 
comity  and  good  will?  (Applause.)  And  I  cannot  refrain  from 
adding  a  word  of  welcome  and  appreciation  to  those  gallant 
representatives  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
who,  knowing  well  the  horrors  of  carnage  and  war,  come  eagerly 
and  gladly  here  to  hasten  the  day  when  it  will  be  impossible! 
(Applause.) 

No  well-informed  observer  is  likely  to  deny  that  the  cause 
which  this  Conference  is  assembled  to  promote  has  made  im¬ 
portant  progress  during  the  past  year.  The  several  striking 
incidents  which  mark  that  progress — including,  in  particular,  the 
identic  circular  note  of  Secretary  Knox  bearing  date  October 
1 8,  1909,  proposing  the  investment  of  the  International  Prize 
Court  with  the  functions  of  a  court  of  arbitral  justice,  and  the 
hearty  approval  which  the  proposal  has  met;  the  public  declara¬ 
tion  of  President  Taft,  made  in  New  York  on  March  22,  1910, 
that  there  are  no  questions  involving  the  honor  or  the  interests 
of  a  civilized  nation  which  it  may  not  with  propriety  submit 
to  judicial  determination;  the  action  of  Congress  in  making 
an  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
for  the  Promotion  of  International  Arbitration,  thus  committing 
the  United  States  Government  officially  to  that  admirable  under¬ 
taking;  and,  finally,  the  forthcoming  submission  to  the  arbitral 
tribunal  at  The  pfague  of  the  century-old  controversy  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  as  to  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries — all  these  will  be  fully  recounted  here  in  the  course  of 
our  present  meeting.  To  those  who  are  impatient  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  our  ideal  we  can  only  say  that  progress  toward  it  is 
steadily  making  and  that  the  chief  forces  now  at  work  in  the 
world,  political,  economic  and  ethical,  are  cooperating  with  us 
to  bring  about  its  attainment.  To  those  who  fear  that  we  may 
make  progress  too  fast  and  that  some  measure  of  national 
security  will  be  sacrificed  in  pushing  forward  to  establish  inter¬ 
national  justice,  we  can  only  say  that  justice  is  itself  the  one 
real  and  continuing  ground  of  security  for  both  men  and  nations, 
and  that  heretofore  in  the  history  of  mankind  the  devil  has 
always  been  able  to  take  care  of  his  own  cause  without  the 
necessary  aid  and  comfort  of  the  forces  in  the  world  that  are 
aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  the  rule  of  any  power  but  right. 

The  chief  danger  that  we  practical  persons  run  in  our  endeavor 
to  accomplish  a  practical  end  in  a  practical  way  against  the 
opposition  of  the  dreams  and  illusions  of  theorists  who,  groping 
as  in  a  fog,  assume  that  mankind  must  be  forever  ruled  by 
brute  force  and  cruelty  and  lust  for  power  and  for  gain,  is  that 
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we  may  fail  to  recognize  that  the  cause  of  international  justice 
rests  upon  and  is  part  of  a  complete  philosophy  of  life.  It 
cannot  be  advocated  or  conceived  as  something  that  stands  apart 
from  and  in  no  relation  to  our  modes  of  thinking  and  acting, 
whether  as  individuals  or  as  nations,  in  respect  to  all  interests 
and  to  all  problems.  To  some  it  may  appear  to  make  our  task 
more  difficult,  to  others  it  may  seem  to  make  it  more  easy,  when 
we  say  that  this  task  is  nothing  less  than  part  and  parcel  of 
the  moral  education  and  regeneration  of  mankind.  To  sup¬ 
pose  that  men  and  women  into  whose  intellectual  and  moral 
instruction  and  upbuilding,  have  gone  the  glories  of  the  world’s 
philosophy  and  art  and  poetry  and  religion,  into  whose  lives 
have  been  poured  for  two  thousand  years  the  precepts  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  Christian  religion,  over  whose  daily  conduct 
have  been  thrown  since  the  days  of  Draco  and  of  Solon  the 
restraints  of  law  and  of  consideration  for  the  rights  and  prop¬ 
erty  of  others — to  suppose  that  these  men  and  women,  when 
gathered  together  in  groups  called  nations,  speaking  a  common 
language  called  a  mother  tongue  and  owing  allegiance  to  a 
definite  set  of  political  institutions  called  a  government,  are,  when 
matters  of  dispute  and  difficulty  and  doubt  arise,  to  fly  at  each 
other’s  throats,  to  burn,  to  ravage,  to  kill,  in  the  hope  of  some¬ 
how  establishing  thereby  truth  and  right  and  justice,  is  to  suppose 
the  universe  to  be  stood  upon  its  apex,  to  suppose  the  onward 
sweep  of  human  progress  to  be  toward  bestiality  and  bedlam, 
and  to  suppose  the  teachings  of  religion  and  of  morals,  the 
inspiration  of  poetry,  of  painting  and  of  song,  to  be  to  the  end 
that  we  may  be  made  ready  for  new  acts  of  valorous  ferocity 
and  carnage.  Who,  I  pray  you,  are  the  dreamers,  who  are  the 
theorists — those  who  appeal  to  the  rule  of  justice  or  those  who 
appeal  to  the  rule  of  brute  force?  (Applause.) 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken  about  all  this.  Men  who  are  them¬ 
selves  preying  upon  the  public  interest  from  private  station  or 
from  public  office  are  not  going  to  be  the  first  to  urge  the  cause 
of  international  justice.  The  men  who  cannot  succeed  in  hold¬ 
ing  in  check  their  own  tempers,  their  own  lusts  and  their^  own 
greed,  are  not  going  to  cry  out  for  the  establishment  of  an  inter¬ 
national  court  of  arbitration.  We  have  set  out  in  this  under¬ 
taking — ^now  perfectly  certain  of  accomplishment  at  a  date  no 
longer  remote — without  the  aid  and  comfort  of  those  elements 
of  the  world’s  population.  Moreover,  we  are  not  likely  to  gain 
much  assistance  from  the  cynical  observer  of  his  kind  whose 
faith  is  not  adequate  to  the  entire  observation  of  history  and 
of  men.  His  keen  vision  and  quick  wit  see  readily  enough  the 
bad  and  selfish  side  of  public  and  of  private  life,  and  he  con¬ 
tents  himself  with  a  jeer  and  a  sneer  at  those  who  propose  to 
turn  that  life  inside  out 
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Some  of  these  elements  are  elements  of  indifference,  some 
are  elements  of  active  opposition.  To  those  who  represent  the 
element  of  indifference  I  cheerfully  accord  the  most  powerful 
-  place  among  the  opponents  and  obstacles  of  our  program.  Those 
who  are  in  active  opposition  need  not  detain  us  long.  The 
assumptions  which  are  their  grotesque  substitutes  for  argument 
and  the  fallacies  which  they  hug  to  their  several  bosoms  as 
illustrations  of  perfect  logic,  are  too  easily  confuted  to  make 
them  dangerous.  Not  many  men  have  courage  enough  to  go 
through  the  world  shouting  that  war  is  a  virtue  and  should  be 
actively  promoted  by  all  moral  and  upright  men.  The  few  who 
do  so  live  in  a  world  of  sentiment  and  false  emotions;  they 
do  not  know  or  face  the  real  facts.  It  is  to  the  everlasting 
glory  and  honor  of  the  world’s  greatest  soldiers  in  modern  times 
that  they  have  always  put  peace  above  war  and  that  they  have 
done  their  best,  by  ability  and  courage  and  skill,  to  bring  to  a 
prompt  end  the  wars  in  which  they  found  themselves  engaged 
in  order  that  the  blessings  of  peace  might  once  more  be  spread 
over  the  land.^  There  is  no  one  who  so  appreciates  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  judicial  settlement  of  international  differences  as 
the  brave  soldier  or  sailor  who,  at  his  country’s  command,  has 
done  his  best  to  settle  those  differences  by  display  or  exercise 
of  force.  (Applause.) 

There  is  one  other  type  of  citizen  who  must  be  mentioned, 
because  the  type  is  numerous,  influential  and  important.  This 
is  the  type  which  holds  the  view  that,  of  course,  international 
arbitration  is  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired ;  of  course,  we  must 
all  hope  for  the  day  when  that  at  present  distant,  impracticable 
and  wholly  praiseworthy  ideal  shall  be  reached;  but  that,  until 
that  day  which  is  probably  to  be  the  Greek  Kalends — we  must 
continue  to  tax  our  great  modern  industrial  nations,  struggling 
as  they  are  under  the  burdens  of  popular  education  and  of 
economic  and  social  betterment,  in  order  that  death-dealing  in¬ 
strumentalities  may  be  increased  and  multiplied  and  the  several 
nations  thereby  protected  from  invasion  and  attack.  This  pro¬ 
cedure,  so  the  curious  argument  runs,  is  to  hasten  the  coming 
of  international  arbitration  and  to  promote  it.  Civilized  men^ 
it  appears,  are  to  be  shot  or  starved  into  agreeing  to  arbitrate. 

This  point  of  view  requires  for  adequate  treatment,  not  the 
arguments  of  a  logician,  but  the  pencil  of  a  Tenniel  or  the 
caustic  wit  of  a  Mr.  Dooley.  Look  at  the  situation  in  the  world 
to-day  as  this  type  of  man  presents  it  to  us.  Of  course,  the 
United  States  is  a  peaceful  nation;  of  course.  Great  Britain 
is  a  peaceful  nation;  of  course,  Germany  and  France  and  Japan 
are  peaceful  nations ;  but  therefore,  because  they  propose  to 
attack  nobody  they  must  so  strengthen  their  defences,  so  multiply 
their  navies  and  increase  their  armies  that  nobody  can  success- 
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fully  attack  them.  Who,  pray,  is  left  to  attack  these  peaceful 
and  law-abiding  nations  if,  as  we  are  assured  by  everybody — 
both  leaders  of  governments,  the  moulders  of  public  opinion  and 
the  substantially  unanimous  press  of  the  world — they  do  not 
propose  to  attack  each  other,  unless  it  be  an  army  of  white 
bears  from  the  newly-discovered  North  Pole  or  a  procession 
of  elephants  and  camelopards  from  the  jungles  of  Central  Africa? 
The  gullibility  of  mankind  was  never  more  conclusively  demon¬ 
strated  than  by  the  widespread  acceptance  of  this  huge  joke,' 
which,  unlike  most  other  jokes,  has  to  be  paid  for  at  a  literally 
stupendous  price.  Children  must  go  untaught,  sanitary  inspec¬ 
tion  and  regulation  must  go  unprovided,  better  workingmen’s 
dwellings  must  be  postponed,  provisions  for  recreation  and  en¬ 
lightenment  must  be  put  off,  conditions  accompanying  labor, 
poverty  and  old  age  must  go  indefinitely  without  amelioration, 
in  order  that  in  this  twentieth  century  men  and  nations,  who, 
looking  in  the  glass,  call  themselves  intelligent  and  practical, 
may  support,  maintain  and  propagate  this  stupendous  joke! 
Either  the  whole  world  is  being  deluded  by  a  witticism  of  cosmic 
proportions  or  some  important  persons  are  conspiring  to  tell 
an  awful  lie.  (Applause.) 

I  am  one  of  those  who  look  for  the  simplest  motives  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  action  or  of  conduct.  My  impression  is  that  some¬ 
body  makes  something  by  reason  of  the  huge  expenditures  in 
preparation  for  war.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  about  the  time 
that  the  appropriations  for  military  purposes  are  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  Congress,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  in  the  Reichstag,  or  just  before  such 
a  time,  hostilities  are  always  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in 
two  or  three  parts  of  the  world  at  once?  Just  at  these  times 
war  prophets  begin  to  see  visions  and  to  dream  dreams,  and 
the  poor,  gullible  people  rush  off  to  their  cyclone  cellars  and 
shout  timorously  to  their  representatives  to  vote  at  once  and 
as  much  as  possible  in  order  that  great  ships  and  guns  and 
forts  may  be  built  to  protect  them  from  their  fears.  We  have 
done  of  late  some  helpful  and  illuminating  legislative  inquiry 
in  this  country.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  have  the  same  sort 
of  ability  that  has  so  brilliantly  exposed  to  our  repelled  and 
astonished  gaze  other  forms  of  political  chicanery  and  graft, 
make  some  measurement  of  the  sincerity  and  disinterestedness 
of  the  lively  type  of  patriotism  which  accompanies  these  military 
and  naval  debates  the  world  over.  Is  the  propelling  motive 
for  them  to  be  found  in  economics  or  in  psychology?  My  strong 
impression  is  that  while  both  of  those  admirable  sciences  are 
represented  in  the  make-up  of  that  propelling  motive,  economics 
is  not  always  the  less  important  of  the  two. 
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Patriotism  is  a  noble  and  a  lofty  virtue,  but  it  is  worth  while 
always  to  remember  the  sagacious  observation  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
which  Boswell  so  faithfully  reports.  ‘‘  Patriotism  having  become 
one  of  our  topics,”  says  Boswell,  “  Johnson  suddenly  uttered 
in  a  strong,  determined  tone,  an  apothegm  at  which  many  will 
start :  ‘  Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.’  ”  “  But 

let  it  be  considered,”  continues  Boswell,  “  that  he  did  not  mean 
a  real  and  generous  love  of  our  country,  but  that  pretended 
patriotism  which  so  many  in  all  ages  and  countries  have  made 
a  cloak  for  self-interest.”* 

What  is  needed  is  to  leave  off  deluding  ourselves  with  phrases, 
with  shams  and  with  false  historical  analogies  and  to  look  the 
facts  as  they  are  in  the  face.  Not  everything  that  we  wish  for 
will  be  accomplished  at  once  or  suddenly.  Moral  regeneration 
is  an  even  slower  and  more  difficult  process  than  intellectual 
upbuilding;  but  custom  and  habit  are  powerful  allies  and  the 
world’s  imagination  is  fast  becoming  accustomed  to  the  judicial 
settlement  of  international  differences.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  whose  opinions  are  so  often  luminous  with 
sound  political  philosophy,  has  declared  that  “  the  right  to  sue 
and  defend  in  the  courts  is  the  alternative  of  force.  In  an 
organized  society  it  is  the  right  conservative  of  all  other  rights 
and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  orderly  government.  It  is  one 
of  the  highest  and  most  essential  privileges  of  citizenship  and 
must  be  allowed  by  each  State  to  the  citizens  of  all  other  States 
to  the  precise  extent  that  it  is  allowed  to  its  own  citizens. 

In  making  this  statement  of  fundamental  principle,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  in  mind  the  rights  of  individuals  and  the  States  which 
are  bound  together  in  our  Union.  But  what  is  there  in  that 
statement  of  fundamental  principle  which  may  not  logically, 
ethically  and  practically  be  applied  to  the  rights  of  nations,  great 
and  small,  bound  together  by  treaties  and  interdependences  of 
every  kind  into  a  great  world  commonwealth? 

The  harder  we  press  our  adversaries  and  critics  on  this  point 
the  less  satisfactory  do  their  answers  become.  To  say  that 
men  have  always,  as  a  last  resort,  settled  their  differences  and 
difficulties  by  force  and  that  therefore  they  will  always  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so,  is  simply  silly.  To  say  that  a  nation’s  honor 

must  be  defended  by  the  blood  of  her  citizens  if  need  be,  is 

quite  meaningless,  for  such  a  nation,  although  profoundly  right 
in  its  contention,  might  be  defeated  by  superior  force  exerted 
on  behalf  of  a  wrong  and  unjust  view.  What  becomes  of 
national  honor  then?  It  would  appear  that  a  nation’s  honor 

can  only  be  entrusted  either  to  the  operations  of  the  established 

principles  of  justice  or  to  a  force  so  overwhelming  that  no 

*Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  (Oxford,  1906)  I:  583. 

fUnited  States  Reports,  207 :  148. 
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adversary  could  stand  against  it.  This  is  indeed  the  dilemma 
which  confronts  the  civilized  world  to-day:  either  the  judicial 
settlement  of  international  differences  must  be  accepted  as  a 
universal  principle  or  the  world  must  become  a  series  of  armed 
camps  sucking  up  like  a  vampire,  in  vain  and  competitive  ex¬ 
penditure,  the  very  blood  of  the  people’s  economic  and  political 
life.  The  one  road  leads  to  civilization,  to  international  comity, 
to  concord  and  to  peace;  the  other  leads  back  to  barbarism,  to 
discord,  to  contention  and  to  war.  Which  will  mankind  choose 
as  a  permanent  policy?  From  which  vantage-point  will  appeal 
be  made  to  the  sober  judgment  of  history?  From  that  of  jus¬ 
tice  or  from  that  of  armed  force?  (Applause.) 

There  are  those,  mostly  philosophers  of  the  closet  sort,  who 
could  never  be  induced  to  expose  themselves  to  the  physical 
dangers  of  war,  who  pretend  to  believe  that  unless  we  have 
frequent  and  destructive  wars  the  population  of  the  world  will 
not  be  held  sufficiently  in  check,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
earth’s  spaces  will  be  crowded  by  peaceful,  but  undesirable, 
persons  for  whose  activities  there  is  no  adequate  room.  One 
may  or  may  not  be  disposed  to  deal  seriously  with  this  con¬ 
tention  ;  I  am  not  so  disposed. 

There  still  remain  those  who  fear  that  without  conflict  there 
will  be  no  proper  training-school  for  the  sterner  virtues  of  man¬ 
kind  and  that  courage,  bravery  and  patriotism  will  atrophy 
unless  exercised  from  time  to  time  in  war  and  conflict.  A  very 
interesting  essay  might  be  written  on  this  topic  and  on  the  dis¬ 
cipline  and  encouragement  which  the  sterner  virtues  receive  in 
the  daily  round  of  domestic,  business  and  personal  life  as  well 
as  in  the  thousand  and  one  acts  of  helpfulness  and  generosity 
and  sacrifice  by  which  the  sweetest,  as  well  as  the  strongest, 
characters  in  this  world  are  made.  It  is  hard  to  listen  with 
patience  to  the  rattling  rhetoric  of  him  who  would  trace  back 
the  sterner  virtues  to  mere  brute  instincts  and  who  would  strive 
to  hold  them  there.  The  teachings  of  religion  and  of  morals 
have  left  quite  untouched  any  man  who  can  seriously  suppose 
that  without  practice  in  the  exercise  of  brute  force  there  can 
be  no  strength.  (Applause.) 

One  of  the  earliest  questions  recorded  in  history  is  the  petulant 
query  of  Cain,  ‘‘Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?”  On  the  answer 
to  this  question  all  civilization  depends.  If  man  is  not  his  broth¬ 
er’s  keeper,  if  he  may  slay  and  rob  and  ravage  at  will  for  his 
own  advantage,  whether  that  be  personal  or  national,  then  civiliza¬ 
tion  becomes  quite  impossible.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  divert 
us  by  analogies  drawn  from  the  past  history  of  the  race.  Man¬ 
kind  has  been  climbing  upward  and  neither  standing  on  a  level 
nor  going  down  hill.  Acts,  policies  and  events  which  are  easily 
explainable  and  in  large  part  defensible  in  other  days  and  under 
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Other  conditions  are  neither  explainable  nor  defensible  now.  The 
twentieth  century  cannot  afford  to  receive  its  lessons  in  morals, 
whether  personal  or  national,  from  the  fifteenth  or  the  six¬ 
teenth.  We  are  our  brothers’  keepers  and  they  are  ours.  The 
whole  world  has  become  a  brotherhood  of  fellow-citizens.  The 
barriers  of  language  are  slowly  breaking  down;  wars  of  religion 
are  almost  unheard  of ;  distance  in  space  and  time  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  annihilated  by  steam  and  electricity;  trade  is  as  easy 
to-day  between  New  York  and  Calcutta  or  between  London  and 
Hong  Kong  as  it  once  was  between  two  neighboring  shops  in 
the  bazaars  of  Damascus  on  either  side  of  the  street  called 
straight.  What  possible  reason  is  there  why  the  fundamental 
principles  which  civilization  applies  to  the  settlement  of  differ¬ 
ences  between  individuals  cannot  now  be  applied  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  differences  between  nations?  (Applause.) 

We  may  well  take  satisfaction  in  the  contribution  which  our 
Government  has  made  in  recent  years  toward  the  progress  of 
the  movement  for  the  judicial  settlement  of  international  differ¬ 
ences.  Hand  in  hand  with  these  contributions  there  should  go, 
however,  the  resultant  refusal  farther  to  increase  and  expand 
armaments  on  land  and  sea,  and  a  more  complete  control  over 
the  provocative  and  annoying  expressions  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  other  nations  and  other  forms  of  government  than  our  own. 

Let  me  add  a  final  word  or  two  as  to  each  of  these  matters. 
There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  proposals  for  disarmament 
and  proposals  for  the  limitation  of  armaments.  When  a  nation 
like  the  United  States,  holding  the  views  which  its  people  profess 
and  which  its  government  constantly  voices,  has,  as  it  now  has, 
a  navy  and  the  nucleus  of  an  army  entirely  adequate  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  defence,  a  stop  should  be  put  to  the  farther  increase  of 
armaments.  It  is  urged  in  opposition  that  no  nation  can  afford 
to  take  this  step  alone  and  that  until  an  international  agreement 
for  the  limitation  of  armaments  is  arrived  at,  each  great  nation 
must  press  forward,  at  whatever  cost,  to  multiply  the  provisions 
for  its  armed  forces.  However  plausible  this  argument  may 
be  when  addressed  to  a  European  nation,  it  fails  entirely  when 
addressed  to  the  United  States.  If  the  best  way  to  resume  was 
to  resume — and  we  learned  by  experience  that  it  was — then  the 
best  way  to  limit  armaments  is  to  limit  them.  In  this  policy  the 
United  States  has  not  only  nothing  to  lose,  but  everything  to 
gain,  by  leading  the  way.  It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  point 
out  that  increasing  support  for  this  view  is  to  be  found  in  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country,  reflected  both  in  the  debates  and 
votes  in  the  Congress  as  well  as  in  the  more  influential  portion 
of  the  newspaper  press. 

There  remains  the  matter  of  what  may  be  called  petulant  and 
teasing  criticism  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press  of  the  acts 
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and  policies  of  nations  other  than  our  own.  A  good  many  nations 
and  peoples  have,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  assumed  for  them¬ 
selves  an  attitude  of  superiority  toward  their  fellows,  and  have 
shaped  their  beliefs  and  their  practices  accordingly.  It  will  not 
be  generally  thought,  I  fancy,  that  the  historic  results  of  this 
course  of  conduct  have  been  either  fortunate  or  happy.  The 
fair,  as  well  as  the  wise,  method  to  pursue  in  criticism  and  com¬ 
ment  upon  happenings  elsewhere  is  to  assume  an  intelligent 
purpose,  a  good  will,  and  a  lofty  motive  on  the  part  of  the 
foreigner,  until  the  contrary  is  definitely  proven.  An  attitude 
of  international  disdain  is  not  becoming  to  statesmen,  to  journal¬ 
ists,  or  to  private  citizens.  The  history  of  civilization  might  be 
written  in  terms  of  man’s  progress  from  fear  to  faith.  As  he 
has  ceased  to  fear  his  neighbors  and  as  he  has  come  to  have 
trust  in  them,  he  has  been  able  to  build  up  institutions  that  have 
lasted.  Just  as  the  individual  has  substituted  faith  in  his  fellow 
man  for  fear  of  him,  so  nations  may  well  divest  themselves 
of  fear  in  favor  of  faith  in  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  done  so  much  to  educate  world  opinion 
in  the  past  century  and  a  half  that  we  may  well  be  ambitious 
for  it  to  do  still  more.  We  have  shown  that  to  all  appearances 
a  federal  form  of  government,  extended  over  a  wide  area  and 
embracing  many  competing  and  sometimes  conflicting  interests, 
is  practicable,  and  that  it  can  survive  even  the  severe  shock  of 
civil  war.  We  have  shown  that  under  the  guidance  of  a  written 
Constitution,  judicially  interpreted,  there  is  room  for  national 
growth  and  expansion,  for  stupendous  economic  development,  for 
absorption  into  the  body  politic  of  large  numbers  of  foreign 
born,  and  for  the  preservation  of  civil  liberty  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  Suppose  now  that  during  the  next  few  decades 
it  might  be  given  to  us  to  lead  the  way  in  demonstrating  to  the 
world  that  great  sovereign  nations,  like  federated  states,  may 
live  and  grow  and  do  business  together  in  harmony  and  unity, 
without  strife  or  armed  conflict,  through  the  habit  of  submitting 
to  judicial  determination  all  questions  of  difference  as  they  may 
arise,  the  judicial  decree  when  made  to  be  supported  and  enforced 
— after  the  fashion  in  which  judicial  decrees  are  everywhere  sup¬ 
ported  and  enforced — by  intelligent  public  opinion  and  by  an 
international  and  neutral  police.  Might  we  not  then  be  justified 
in  believing  that  the  place  of  our  beloved  country  in  history 
was  secure? 

What  more  splendid  foundation  could  there  be  upon  which 
to  build  an  enduring  monument  to  the  American  people  than 
their  guarantee  and  preservation  of  civil  liberty  together  with 
national  development  at  home,  and  their  leadership  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  world’s  peace  together  with  international  development 
all  around  the  globe?  Dare  we  leave  anything  undone  to  put 
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our  own  land  in  the  place  of  highest  honor  by  reason  of  its 
contribution  to  the  establishment  of  the  world’s  peace  and  order 
and  happiness  through  the  rule  of  justice — a  rule  accepted  be¬ 
cause  it  is  just  and  bowed  down  to  because  it  is  right?  What 
picture  of  glory  and  of  honor  has  the  advocate  of  brute  force 
to  offer  us  in  exchange  for  this?  (Applause.) 

The  great  movement  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  all  part  and 
parcel  of  a  new  way  of  life.  It  means  that  we  must  enter  with 
fulness  of  appreciation  into  the  activities  and  interests  of  peoples 
other  than  ourselves ;  that  we  must  always  and  everywhere 

emulate  the  best  they  have  to  teach  us  and  shun  the  worst; 

that  we  must  answer  in  no  uncertain  tones  that  we  are  our 

brothers’  keepers ;  and  that,  as  with  men  so  with  nations,  the 

path  of  justice,  of  integrity  and  of  fair  dealing  is  the  true  path 
of  honor.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  Americans  tread  steadily 
in  it.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley  made  formal  announcement  of  the 
officers  of  the  Conference,  a  list  of  whom  will  be  found  on  page 
2  of  this  report. 

Mr.  Alexander  C.  Wood,  Treasurer  of  the  Conference,  pre¬ 
sented  his  report,  properly  audited,  showing  disbursements  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  of  $2,022.14  and  a  balance  on  hand  of  $251.39. 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  voluntary  contributions  amounting 
to  at  least  $2,000  might  be  received,  and  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  funds  in  the  Treasury  are  used  only  for  printing 
and  postage  and  for  distribution  of  the  annual  reports  and  other 
literature  authorized  by  the  Conference  or  its  Committees.  All 
other  expenses,  Mr.  Wood  explained,  including  the  salary  of 
the  permanent  secretary  and  the  maintenance  of  the  permanent 
office,  are  borne  by  Mr.  Smiley. 

The  Chairman:  We  are  now  to  have  a  review  of  the  past 
year’s  progress  in  international  arbitration  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood  of  Boston,  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  whose  annual  reviews  have  been  such  important  fea¬ 
tures  of  past  Conferences. 

THE  PRESENT  STRENGTH  OF  THE  ARBITRATION 

AND  PEACE  MOVEMENT 

ADDRESS  OF  BENJAMIN  F.  TRUEBLOOD,  LL.D. 

We  begin  our  Conference  this  morning  under  unusually  in¬ 
teresting  circumstances.  Eleven  years  ago  to-day  the  First 
Hague  Conference  met.  The  anniversary  of  that  opening  is 
being  observed  almost  everywhere  in  our  whole  nation,. in  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  schools  and  colleges,  in  many  associations  of 
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different  kinds,  and  also  in  other  countries  of  the  world.  The 
eighteenth  of  May  will  always  hereafter  be  one  of  the  most 
memorable  days  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

Little  which  concerns  our  movement  has  happened  in  the 
international  sphere  the  past  year  that  is  not  in  general  known 
to  all  those  gathered  here.  Judging  superficially,  one  might 
even  venture  to  assert  that  there  has  been  little  doing.  It  has 
not  been  a  year  of  surprises  and  spectacular  occurrences  in  our 
line;  and  without  spectacles,  without  something  about  which  to 
shout  and  to  startle  your  neighbor  during  your  morning  ride 
into  town,  many  persons  feel  quite  sure  that  the  world  is  not 
moving  much.  I  incline  to  think,  however,  that  the  year  has 
been  one  of  large  and  solid  gain,  and  that  we  are  considerably 
nearer  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  our  labors,  in  more  than 
a  merely  temporal  sense,  than  we  were  a  year  ago. 

First  of  all,  there  has  been  an  unusual  gain  in  public  senti¬ 
ment,  among  both  private  citizens  and  public  men,  in  favor  of 
the  ends  for  which  we  are  striving.  This  gain  has  manifested 
itself  in  circles  of  nearly  every  description,  in  the  churches,  in 
chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade,  in  other  great  or¬ 
ganizations  of  business  men,  in  the  secondary  and^  higher  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  in  labor  organizations,  women’s  associations, 
etc.  Two  or  three  examples  will  suffice  as  illustrations.  The 
Executive  Council  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade, 
representing  nearly  fifty  city  boards  and  other  business  organiza¬ 
tions,  recently  adopted  a  strong  minute  favoring  the  settlement 
of  all  international  differences  by  judicial  methods  and  pro¬ 
testing  against  further  increase  of  armaments.^  A  similar  declara¬ 
tion  supporting  strongly  the  Hague  institutions  and  protesting 
against  the  further  increase  of  the  United  States  navy  was 
signed  by  752  clergymen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  alone,  a  declaration  which  has  never  but  once  in  the  history 
of  the  Bay  State  been  paralleled  in  the  numerous  support  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  ranks  of  the  ministry.  Throughout  the  nation 
the  voice  of  the  clergy  has  been  outspoken  on  this  subject^  as 
never  before.  Clergymen  are  usually  supposed  to  be  unpractical 
people,  but  that  is  no  longer  true  of  them  as  a  class.  At  least, 
our  New  England  clergymen  are  practical  people,  interestea 
in  the  every-day  affairs  of  the  world.  The  Department  of  Su 
perintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association,  represent¬ 
ing  the  city  and  state  superintendents  of  practically  the  entire 
country,  at  its  recent  meeting  at  Indianapolis,  declared  unani¬ 
mously  in  favor  of  exercises  in  all  the  schools  of  the  ^ 

a  nature  to  acquaint  the  boys  and  girls  with  the  aims  of  tie 

arbitration  and  peace  movement.  ^  1  r 

Among  the  increasing  number  of  utterances  of  public  men 
in  favor  of  universal  and  unlimited  arbitration  of  controversies 
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the  first  place  must  be  accorded  to  that  of  President  Taft  at 
the  peace  dinner  given  to  him  recently  in  New  York.  It  marks 
a  distinct  and  very  great  advance  when  the  head  of  a  great 
nation  like  the  United  States  declares  without  reserve  his  belief 
that  all  controversies  between  nations  ought  to  be  arbitrated, 
including  even  questions  involving  national  honor  and  vital  in¬ 
terests.  The  President’s  declaration  has  already  been  widely 
quoted  and  approved,  and  will  be  re-echoed  from  side  to  side 
of  the  nation  and  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and 
we  may  hope  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  senseless  plea  that 
honor  and  vital  interests  must  always  be  reserved  from 
arbitration. 

In  his  Nobel  prize  address  at  Christiania  on  the  fifth  of  this 
month,  ex-President  Roosevelt  went  farther  in  the  direction 
taken  by  President  Taft  than  he  had  ever  gone  before,  and 
this  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  significance.  Mr.  Roosevelt  believed, 
he  said,  that  between  civilized  nations  effective  arbitration  treaties 
should  be  concluded  and  that  these  treaties  might  “  cover  almost 
all  questions  liable  to  arise  between  such  nations,”  and  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  “  very  rare  cases  ”  vitally  concerning  the 
nation’s  honor  ‘'all  other  possible  subjects  of  controversy”  can 
be  submitted  to  arbitration.  The  most  striking  note,  however, 
in  the  ex-President’s  Christiania  address  was  his  assertion  that 
“  something  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  to  check  the 
growth  of  armaments,  especially  naval  armaments,  by  inter¬ 
national  agreement ;”  and  that  “  granted  sincerity  of  purpose 
the  great  powers  of  the  world  should  find  no  insurmountable 
difficulty  in  reaching  an  agreement  which  would  put  an  end  to 
the  present  costly  and  growing  extravagance  of  expenditure  on 
naval  armaments.”  Many  of  us  believe  this  word  of  the  ex- 
President  signifies  that  very  soon  a  serious  attempt  will  be  made 
at  an  agreement  for  limitation,  if  not  for  reduction,  of  armaments. 

The  utterances  of  these  two  eminent  men  are  significant  not 
chiefly  because  they  are  declarations  of  their  individual  opinions. 
They  are  immensely  valuable  for  that  reason;  but  their  chief 
significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  authoritative  interpre¬ 
tations  and  expressions  of  the  new  and  rapidly  developing  gen¬ 
eral  public  sentiment  of  the  world  in  this  direction,  a  public 
opinion  to  which  all  Presidents  and  other  heads  of  government 
will  before  long  bow,  either  cheerfully  and  loyally  as  President 
Taft  and  ex-President  Roosevelt  have  done,  or  of  necessity. 
(Applause.) 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  chief  advance  in  our  cause  the  past 
year  is  registered  in  this  remarkable  development  of  public 
opinion  which  has  been  manifesting  itself  in  so  many  places, 
high  and  low.  It  is  upon  a  widespread,  intelligent,  conscientious 
and  courageous  public  sentiment  that  we  must  rely  in  the  last 
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resort  for  the  attainment  of  the  high  ends  which  we  are  seeking. 
Mohonk  never  took  a  greater  step  than  when  it  decided  to  try 
to  bring  the  sentiment  of  the  educational  centres  of  the  country, 
the  universities  and  colleges,  and  the  business*  centres  of  the 
country,  the  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  other 
business  men’s  organizations,  to  the  support  of  the  cause.  So 
long  as  general  public  sentiment  demands  war,  or  is  easily  swept 
away  by  war  scares,  arbitration,  Hague  Court,  international 
court  of  justice,  parliament  of  the  world,  will  be  comparatively 
powerless  institutions,  even  if  they  be  solemnly  and  formally 
established.  Alfred  Nobel,  founder  of  the  Nobel  prizes,  once 
said  that  the  work  of  bringing  about  the  fraternity  of  peoples 
is  the  final  aim  of  the  peace  movement.”  What  is  the  fraternity 
of  peoples  but  fraternity  of  opinion  and  sentim.ent  and  effort, 
without  which  world  parliament  and  world  court  are  but  empty 

terms  ? 

As  to  the  progress  of  arbitration  proper,  the  year  has  not 
been  unfruitful.  New  treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration  have 
been  concluded  between  a  few  governments  carrying  the  whole 
number  of  treaties  signed  within  seven  years  up  to  nearly  one 
hundred, — the  actual  number  at  the  present  time  is,  I  think, 
ninety-five.  The  early  treaties  which  were  to  run  for  five  years 
and  have  already  begun  to  expire,  are  being  renewed  one  by 
one  for  another  like  period.  I  received  yesterday  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  the  names  of  ten  of  these  treaties  which  have 
already  been  renewed.  This  conclusion  and  renewal  of  arbitia- 
tion  treaties  piece-meal,  valuable  as  it  has  heretofore  been, 
impresses  forcibly  the  necessity  of  a  general  treaty  to  be  sigiie 
by  all  the  governments,  covering  practically  all  sorts  of  contro¬ 
versies,  and  to  run  at  least  for  a  long  period,  if  not  perpetually. 
One  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  of  the  Second  Hagiie  Con¬ 
ference  was  its  failure  to  give  the  world  a  treaty  of  this  sort, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  friends  of  arbitration  of  every  country 
to  see  that  the  third  Conference  at  The  Hague  shall  not  repeat 
this  mistake.  You  will  remember  that  at  the  Second  Hague 
Conference  the  proposal  for  a  general  arbitration  treaty  was 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Choate  and  the  rest  of  our  delegation, 
and  was  supported  by  vote  by  thirty-five  of  the  powers  repre¬ 
sented  there,  and  was  silently  accepted  by  four  others,  making 
thirty-nine  powers  assenting  to  it.  It  was  voted  against  by 
only  five  of  the  forty-four  powers.  But  for  the  rule  of  unanimity 
governing  the  decisions  of  the  Conference,  we  should  have  the 
general  arbitration  treaty  to-day.  The  thirty-nine  powers  repre¬ 
sented  seven-eighths  of  the  entire  population  and  territory  ot 
the  globe  The  world  has  already  seen  enough  of  the  immense 
benefits  of  arbitration  during  the  century  past  to  make  it  ashamed 
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to  continue  to  experiment  with  the  principle  any  longer  in  a 
half-hearted  and  fragmentary  way. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  the  world- 
petition  to  the  Third  Hague  Conference  in  favor  of  a  general 
obligatory  arbitration  treaty,  for  which  Miss  Anna  B.  Eckstein 
of  Boston,  with  the  aid  of  many  friends,  is  gathering  signatures 
— at  the  present  time  in  European  countries — is  meeting  with 
very  remarkable  success.  More  than  six  millions  of  supporters, 
individually  and  in  groups,  have  already  been  secured  by  her. 
Wherever  she  goes,  even  in  Germany,  she  finds  large  numbers 
of  people  heartily  in  sympathy  with  arbitration  in  its  most  ad¬ 
vanced  and  complete  form.  In  Munich  a  few  weeks  ago  no  less 
than  125,000  signatures  to  the  petition  were  added  in  three  or 
four  days,  fully  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  city. 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  fact.  Munich  is  a  German  city,  and 
even  in  Germany  the  cause  is  growing  so  fast  that  I  really  begin 
to  fear  that  that  country  will  outdo  us  if  we  do  not  hurry  up 
— I  shall  not  be  sorry  if  she  does ! 

During  the  year  a  number  of  controversies  have  been  referred 
either  to  the  Hague  Court  or  to  private  arbitrators.  France  and 
Mexico  have  referred  a  case  to  the  King  of  Italy.  The  United 
States  and  Chile  have  entrusted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  King 
of  England  the  Alsop  claim,  while  the  Orinoco  Steamship  Com^ 
pany  controversy  between  this  country  and  Venezuela  has  been 
referred  to  the  Hague  Court.  The  hearing  on  this  case  will 
begin  in  September  next.  The  arrangements  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  hearing  at  The  Hague,  beginning  June  first,  of 
the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  dispute  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain,  the  reference  of  which  was  announced  here  last 
year.  This  case  will  be  the  most  important  with  which  the 
Hague  Court  has  ever  dealt,  and  is  surpassed  in  its  importance 
in  the  history  of  arbitration  only  by  the  Geneva  arbitration  of 
the  Alabama  dispute.  An  extraordinary  array  of  the  best  legal 
talent  will  appear  at  The  Hague  in  behalf  of  the  two  contesting 
governments,  led  by  ex-Secretary  Root  for  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Attorney-General,  Sir  William  Robson,  for  Great 
Britain.  The  outcome  of  this  arbitration  will  be  looked  forward 
to  with  the  very  keenest  interest  by  all  of  us,  and  we  shall  all 
hope,  at  least  all  those  who  are  here  to-day,  being  patriots  of 
the  new  and  non-chauvinistic  order,  that  the  nation  which  is  in 
the  right  will  win,  whether  the  decision  be  in  our  favor  or  against 
us.  (Applause.) 

It  is  needless  to  say,  with  all  these  facts  before  us,  that  arbitra¬ 
tion  has  triumphed,  that  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  is 
now  the  settled  practice  of  the  nations,  from  which  they  are 
not  likely  ever  again  to  depart,  in  any  serious  way.  At  least 
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nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the  differences  which  now  arise  among 
the  nations  are  sent  to  arbitration  almost  as  spontaneously  and 
naturally  as  disputes  between  citizens  go  to  the  common  courts. 
Whether  or  not  we  get  at  an  early  date  a  general  and  unlimited 
treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration  or  a  regular  International  Court 
of  Justice,  in  all  except  possibly  very  extreme  cases  disputes 
between  the  nations  of  whatever  kind  are  certain  henceforth  to 
be  referred  to  the  Court  at  The  Hague  or  to  some  other  tribunal. 
This  is  the  capital  thing.  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  our  friends 
do  not  yet  estimate  it  at  its  full  value.  It  is  of  course  vastly 
important  that  we  steadily  press  for  the  embodiment  in  con¬ 
ventional  and  legal  form  of  what  has  already  become  the  almost 
unbroken  practice  of  the  governments,  but  let  us  not  under¬ 
estimate  or  belittle  the  very  great  attainment  which  has  already 
been  made,  on  the  supposition  that  thereby  we  shall  hasten  the 
completion  of  the  judicial  system  of  adjusting  differences  which 
has  always  been  the  supreme  object  of  the  arbitration  and  peace 
movement. 

No  review  of  the  important  events  of  the  year  would  be  com¬ 
plete  without  a  reference  to  the  note  sent  by  Secretary  of  State 
Knox  to  the  powers  last  October  proposing  that  the  Prize  Court 
established  by  the  Second  Hague  Conference  be  invested  with 
the  functions  of  a  regular  court  of  justice.  Many  consider  this 
by  far  the  most  significant  event  of  the  year.  Such  it  is  likely 
to  prove  to  be,  in  its  influence,  whether  the  particular  purpose 
of  the  note  be  realized  in  the  form  proposed  or  not.  As  this 
subject  is  to  be  discussed  later  in  the  Conference  by  some  of 
the  foremost  speakers  here  I  must  pass  it  over  with  only  one 
or  two  remarks. 

We  are  all  agreed  in  entertaining  the  very  highest  appreciation 
of  the  purpose  and  effort  of  our  government  to  secure  the 
earliest  possible  establishment  of  the  International  Court  of  Ar¬ 
bitral  Justice,  which  was  in  principle  unanimously  voted  by  the 
Second  Hague  Conference.  It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  critical 
judgment  of  the  proposal  of  .Secretary  Knox  without  more  de¬ 
tailed  information  than  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public.  If 
the  plan  follows  literally  the  form  of  constitution  of  the  Prize 
Court  then  it  is  almost  sure  to  meet  with  the  united  opposition 
of  the  thirty-six  smaller  powers  just  as  did  the  method  of 
appointing  judges  for  the  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice 
proposed  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  by  the  eight  greater 
powers.  These  eight  powers  were  each  to  have  a  judge,  and  the 
other  seven  judges,  making  fifteen  in  all,  were  to  be  divided  up 
among  groups  of  the  smaller  powers.  This  method  ignored  the 
political  equality  of  nations,  the  very  “  soul  of  international 
law/’  as  a  distinguished  jurist  with  whose  presence  we  are  hon- 
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ored  at  this  Conference,  has  called  it,  and  for  this  reason  met 
with  the  solid  opposition  of  the  thirty-six  smaller  powers,  who 
refused  to  enter  into  any  agreement  which  would  make  them 
ever  thereafter  judicial  vassals  of  the  great  powers. 

In  the  Prize  Court  they  seem  to  have  reconciled  themselves 
to  being  subordinate,  as  this  Court  would  never  sit  except  in 
time  of  war  and  seemed  not  likely  ever  to  concern  them  very 
much,  as  it  is  the  great  powers  and  not  the  smaller  ones  which 
make  war  in  our  time.  But  in  the  case  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  whose  judges  would  be  always  in  service  and 
hold  regular  sessions,  they  declined  to  accept  a  position  of  judicial 
inferiority.  If  eight  or  more  of  the  greater  powers  should  accept 
Secretary  Knox’s  proposal  and  create  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Jus¬ 
tice  for  themselves,  with  the  expectation  that  the  smaller  nations 
would  ultimately  feel  compelled  to  come  in,  on  terms  unacceptable 
to  them,  would  not  thereby  one  of  the  most  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  alone  permanent  and  assured  world  peace  must 
rest  be  ignored  or  wholly  sacrificed?  What  is  wanted,  what 
the  great  peacemakers  of  the  past  century  contended  for,  is  a 
world  court  of  justice,  not  a  court  for  a  few  of  the  great  powers, 
and  in  order  to  get  this  world  court  in  the  only  form  with  which 
humanity  will  be  ultimately  satisfied,  the  nations  must  move 
together,  voluntarily  and  freely,  and  all  feel  assured  that  their 
sovereignty  and  equality  will  be  respected  and  honored.  If  the 
nations  had  not  all  met  together  in  the  Second  Hague  Confer¬ 
ence  and  considered  with  great  thoroughness  the  whole  problem 
of  an  International  Court  of  Justice,  there  might  be  more 
propriety  in  talking  of  the  creation  of  a  Court  for  a  few  of  them, 
whatever  the  others  might  or  might  not  do ;  but  after  this  great 
meeting  at  The  Hague  is  it  not  too  late  to  attempt  to  force  into 
existence  a  high  court  of  nations  without  the  cooperation  and 
hearty  accord  of  all  the  powers  of  the  world?  I  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  the  very  opening  of  our  Conference  hoping  that  some 
of  the  learned  gentlemen  who  are  to  expound  the  Knox  proposal 
to  us  may  be  able  to  give  us  more  light  on  the  subject  than  we 
so  far  possess.  (i\pplause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  are  now  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hear¬ 
ing  from  a  gentleman  who  has  but  recently  returned  from  a 
second  tour  of  Asia  and  who  has  most  thorough  information 
regarding  public  opinion  in  the  Far  East  and  its  relation  to  the 
movement  in  which  the  Conference  is  interested.  I  present  Rev. 
Arthur  J.  Brown,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION  AS  AFFECTED  BY 
NEW  WORLD  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  ARTHUR  JUDSON  BROWN,  D.D, 

Our  late  Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  said  that  the  storm 
centre  of  the  world  had  shifted  from  Turkey  to  the  Far  East 
and  that  whoever  understood  the  situation  there  would  have  the 
key  to  the  future.  The  political,  commercial,  intellectual  and 
spiiitual  forces  of  the  modern  world  have  been  operating"  upon 
those  vast  and  hitherto  stagnant  masses  of  humanity  and  changes 
startling  in  their  character  are  taking  place.  Japan,  which  a 
generation  ago  was  regarded  as  an  insignificant  nation,  has 
armed  herself  with  the  most  effective  weapons  of  our  modern 
civilization  and  has  become  a  world  power.  No  one  despises 
the  Japanese  to-day — certainly  not  in  Russia.  China  presents 
a  phenomenon  of  unparalleled  magnitude.  A  nation  embracing 
nearly  one-third  of  the  human  race  is  awakening  from  the  torpor 
of  ages  and  is  adapting  herself  to  new  conditions. 

These  nations  of  the  Far  East  do  not  desire  war.  The  Chinese 
are  a  peace-loving  people.  They  divide  society  into  five  classes. 
They  place  the  scholar  first  because  they  believe  that  mind  is 
greater  than  matter;  the  farmer  next  because  he  produces  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  the  artisan  third  because  we  must  have 
shelter  and  clothing;  the  merchant  fourth  because  he  stands 
between  the  producer  and  consumer  and  takes  toll  from  both ; 
and  the  soldier  last  of  all  because  he  not  only  does  not  produce 
anything,  but  he  destroys  what  other  people  produce.  They 
despise  the  profession  of  arms.  They  understand  that  we  can 
whip  them,  but  they  do  not  respect  us  any  more  on  that  account 
than  we  respect  a  pugilist  who  might  defeat  us  in  a  physical 
encounter. 

The  real  menace  to  the  world’s  peace  lies  in  the  conflicting 
ambitions  of  the  alleged  Christian  powers  of  the  West.  Students 
of  world  conditions  cannot  ignore  the  prevailing  belief  in  Europe 
and  the  Far  East  that  war  is  highly  probable  before  many  years 
and  that  the  first  clash  is  likely  to  come  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  I  deplore  exceeding^  such  published  prophe¬ 
cies.  Most  of  them  belong  in  the  category  of  thoughts  which 
are  fathered  by  a  wish.  Men  who  fear  and  dislike  the  Japanese 
are  eager  to  see  some  nation  fight  them. 

If  war  were  caused  only  by  rational  considerations,  we  might 
promptly  reply  that  there  would  be  no  war  at  all.  The  peaceful 
intentions  of  the  United  States  are  well  known.  In  spite  of  their 
national  swagger  and  high  temper,  Americans  are  not  disposed 
to  rush  into  hostilities.  Moreover  every  sensible  man  knows 
that,  while  we  have  a  splendid  navy,  our  army  is  too  small  to 
be  a  serious  factor  against  the  disciplined  troops  of  a  first-class 
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power.  Putting  rifles  into  the  hands  of  clerks,  farmers  and 
mechanics  does  not  make  an  effective  force  in  this  age  of  the 
world.  In  our  Civil  War,  there  were  volunteers  on  both  sides. 
In  the  Spanish- American  War  we  fought  a  decrepit  nation.  It 
would  be  quite  another  thing  to  contend  against  a  really  for¬ 
midable  foreign  nation.  Our  population  and  resources  and  our 
ocean-wide  distance  from  other  nations  are  so  great  that  we 
could  easily  defend  our  home  territory  against  any  invader;  but 
we  could  do  little  in  offensive  operations  where  any  war  of  the 
first  magnitude  would  probably  be  conducted,  and  the  first  thing 
that  would  happen  to  us  would  be  the  loss  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  probably  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Many  Americans  have  “  the  valor  of  ignorance  ”  which  boast¬ 
fully  imagines  that  we  could  whip  the  world ;  but  intelligent  men 
know  better.  They  understand  that  war  could  bring  to  us  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  that  we  want  but  only  things  that  we  do  not  want. 
The  ambitions  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  mili¬ 
tary.  We  not  only  lack  an  army  capable  of  foreign  aggression, 
but  we  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  developing  one.  The 
only  real  danger  of  trouble  with  Japan  lies  in  our  irresponsible 
mobs  and  demagogues,  and  if  we  can  keep  them  from  exasperat¬ 
ing  beyond  endurance  the  proud  and  sensitive  Japanese,  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  trouble.  A  suggestion  that  any  considerable 
portion  of  respectable  Americans  cherish  hostile  sentiments 
against  the  Japanese  would  be  greeted  with  derision  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  except  possibly  in  a  few  local  comrnunities 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  where  the  competition  of  Japanese  immi¬ 
grants  has  become  serious,  for  the  white  and  yellow  laborer  do 
not  live  on  the  same  scale  and  cannot  mix  readily. 

Japan  too  does  not  desire  war.  She  is  staggering  under  a 
debt  of  $1,125,1535411  $21.50  per  capita.  Taxes  already  range 

from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  incomes  and  the  people  can  endure  no 
more.  Japan  now  wants  to  develop  her  internal  manufactures 
and  foreign  trade,  to  carry  out  her  program  in  Korea,  Man¬ 
churia  and  Formosa,  and  in  general  to  strengthen  the  position 
which  she  has  already  won._  She  knows  that  she  has  a  formidable 
enemy  in  Russia,  that  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  bring  the  twelve 
millions  of  Koreans  into  a  condition  where  they  would  remain 
quiet  in  the  event  of  another  war,  and  that  the  Chinese  are 
increasingly  jealous  of  her.  She  is  not  disposed  to  make  an¬ 
other  enemy  of  the  United  States.  Americans  were  long  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  ought  to  have  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  in  time  the  Japanese 
come  to  feel  that,  for  the  same  reasons,  they  ought  to  have 
the  Philippines.  But  the  conditions  are  not  parallel,  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  did  not  belong  to  another  friendly  nation  and 
the  ruling  class  was  composed  of  men  of  our  own  blood  and 
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speech  who  had  been  seeking  annexation  for  many  years.  What¬ 
ever  deeper  causes  might  have  led  in  time  to  annexation,  the 
immediate  cause  was  pressure  from  the  Islands  themselves  to 
which  our  Government  after  much  hesitation  finally  yielded. 
The  Philippine  Islands  are  as  alien  to  Japan  in  both  government 
and  people  as  Hong  Kong  and  could  only  be  taken  by  force 
in  a  great  war.  Japan  has  no  notion  of  taking  them  in  that  way. 
Of  course  if  war  should  break  out  from  other  causes,  the  first 
act  of  Japan  would  probably  be  the  occupation  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  just  as  her  first  act  in  the  war  with  Russia  was  the 
occupation  of  Korea.  But  other  causes  will  not  lead  to  war  if 
Americans  keep  their  heads.  The  Japanese,  in  spite  of  their 
martial  spirit,  are  not  as  eager  to  fight  other  nations  as  their 
critics,  allege.  Japan  has  had  comparatively  few  foreign  wars, 
and  she  did  not  begin  hostilities  against  Russia  until  she  had 
been  humiliated  and  goaded  for  years  in  ways  that  no  western 
nation  would  have  tolerated.  Japan  fought  Russia  only  as  a 
last  resort  after  every  other  means  had  been  exhausted  and  all 
the  world  saw  that  war  was  inevitable.  But  when  she  did 
begin,  she  continued  in  a  fashion  which  should  make  other  nations 
think  twice  before  pushing  her  into  war  again.  Large  signifi¬ 
cance  should  be  given  to  the  opinions  of  the  American  mis¬ 
sionaries  resident  in  Japan.  They  are  in  a  position  to  know 
the  attitude  of  the  people.  Several  years  ago,  when  sensational 
newspapers  in  America  were  frantically  predicting  a  Japanese 
attack,  the  whole  missionary  body  united  in  making  a  statement 
which  included  the  following : 

“  We,  the  undersigned,  wish  to  bear  testimony,  to  the  sobriety,  sense  of 
international  justice,  and  freedom  from  aggressive  designs  exhibited  by 
the  majority  of  the  Japanese  people,  and  to  their  faith  in  the  traditional 
justice  and' equity  of  the  United  States,  and  our  belief  that  the  alleged 
belligerent  attitude  of  the  Japanese  does  not  represent  the  real  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  people.’’ 

And  at  the  Semi-Centennial  celebration  of  Protestant  Missions 
in  Japan  last  October,  the  appended  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  large  and  representative  number  of  missionaries 
who  were  present: 

“While  the  Government  and  people  of  Japan  have  maintained  a  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  of  cordial  friendship  for  the  United  States,  there  has  sprung 
up  in  some  quarters  of  the  latter  country  a  spirit  of  distrust  of  Japan. 
There  have  issued  from  the  sensational  press  such  exaggerated  and  even 
false  rumors  concerning  the  ‘  real  ’  and  ‘  secret  ’  purpose  of_  Jap^  as  to 
arouse  suspicion  that  even  war  was  not  unlikely  a  suspicion  that  was 
largely  dispelled  by  the  cordial  welcome  given  by  Japan  m  the  o 
1908  to  the  American  fleet  and  the  delegation  of  business  men  from  t  e 

“  Both  in  connection  with  the  embarrassing  situation  treated  by  the 
proposed  legislation  in  California  regarding  Japanese  residents  and  the 
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attendance  of  Japanese  children  in  the  public  schools;  and  in  connection 
with  the  problem  of  Japanese  immigration  into  the  United  States,  many 
articles  appeared  in  the  American  sensational  papers,  revealing  profound 
ignorance  of  Japan  and  creating  anti- Japanese  sentiment.  In  spite  of 
this  irritation,  the  press  and  the  people  of  Japan,  as  a  whole,  maintained 
a  high  degree  of  self-control.  Nevertheless  they  were  often  reported  as 
giving  vent  to  belligerent  utterances  and  making  belligerent  plans.  Trivial 
incidents  were  often  seized  on  and  exaggerated. 

“  In  this  day  of  extensive  and  increasing  commingling  of  races  and 
civilizations,  one  of  the  prime  problems  is  the  maintenance  of  amicable 
international  relations.  Essential  to  this  are  not  only  just  and  honest 
dealings  between  governments,  but,  also,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  pre¬ 
vention  as  well  as  the  removal  of  race  jealousy  and  misunderstanding 
between  the  peoples  themselves.  Indispensable  for  this  purpose  is  trust- 
worth}'-  international  news.  False,  or  even  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
customs,  beliefs  or  actions  of  other  nations  are  fruitful  causes  of  contempt, 
ill-will,  animosity  and  even  war.  If  libel  on  an  individual  is  a  grave 
offense,  how  much  more  grave  is  libel  on  a  nation? 

“Therefore,  we  American  missionaries  residing  in  Japan  would  re¬ 
spectfully  call  the  attention  of  lovers  of  international  peace  and  good-will 
to  the  above  mentioned  facts  and  considerations,  and  would  urge  the 
importance  of  receiving  with  great  caution,  any  alleged  news  from  Japan 
of  an  inflammatory  or  belligerent  nature ;  and  of  seeking  to  educate  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  so  that,  in  regard  to  foreign  news,  it  will 
cultivate  the  habit  of  careful  discrimination.” 

France  has  no  discoverable  reason  for  making  trouble  in  the 
Far  East.  She  already  has  large  colonial  possessions  in  Southern 
Asia,  and  apparently  feels  that  she  can  get  what  more  she  wants 
without  fighting  for  it.  Germany  and  Great  Britain  both  require 
peace  in  order  to  carry  out  their  ambitions  in  the  Far  East, 
which  are  now  distinctly  commercial. 

A  more  serious  menace  is  Russia.  No  one  who  understands 
that  Empire  believes  for  a  moment  that  it  will  permanently 
accept  the  results  of  the  late  war  with  Japan.  All  the  reasons 
which  led  to  it  exist  in  undiminished  force  and  are  intensified 
by  the  rage  and  chagrin  of  defeat.  The  factor  which  now  com¬ 
pels  peace  is  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  Neither  Russia  nor 
any  other  nation  is  likely  to  begin  hostilities  which  would  have 
to  be  conducted  against  two  such  nations.  But  that  alliance 
expires  in  1915  and  no  one  knows  whether  it  will  be  renewed. 
B.  F.  Putnam  Weale  is  so  sure  of  trouble  that  he  entitled  one 
of  his  books,  “The  Truce  in  the  Far  East”  and  he  declares: 
“  It  is  quite  vain  to  suppose  that  the  war  has  accomplished  any¬ 
thing  more  than  the  destruction  of  Russian  naval  power  in  the 
Far  East  for  a  period  of  15  years  and  the  establishment  of 
Japan,  and  the  establishment  of  Japan  at  a  cost  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  with  the  result  attained  as  a  military  power.  Were  it 
not  for  the  Alliance  with  Great  Britain  (expires  August  12, 
1915) »  which  expires  in  nine  short  years,  Russia  would  be  in 
a  far  better  position  than  she  has  ever  been  to  wage  war.”  The 
internal  troubles  of  Russia  are  more  likely  to  encourage  war 
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than  to  discourage  it.  It  is  an  old  trick  of  a  jeopardized  ruling 
party  to  involve  the  nation  in  a  foreign  war  in  the  hope  of 
diverting  attention  from  revolutionists  and  uniting  the  people 
in  defense  of  the  fatherland.  Meantime  Russia  is  making 
Vladivostok  impregnable,  strengthening  her  hold  upon  northern 
Manchuria,  developing  its  agriculture  and  flour  mills  so  that  it 
can  furnish  abundant  food  supplies,  and  increasing  the  facilities 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  so  that  it  can  transport  troops 
and  munitions  of  war  more  rapidly  than  in  1905. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  China  also  begets  uncertainty.  It 
is  impossible  to  foresee  what  may  result  from  the  conflicting 
forces  which  are  operating  there  and  the  ambitions  of  rival 
nations  to  secure  predominating  influence.  White  nations 
have  frequently  warred  to  obtain  more  territory,  or  to 
resent  slights  upon  what  they  were  pleased  to  term  their  national 
honor,  or  because,  like  individuals,  they  simply  got  mad.  His¬ 
tory  makes  it  painfully  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  possibility 
of  war  is  always  with  us.  Fortunately,  the  influences  which 
make  for  peace  are  strong,  especially  among  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  peoples,  and  I  may  add  the  German-speaking  peoples,  too; 
for  Germany,  although  the  greatest  military  power  in  the  world 
to-day,  wants  trade  and  colonies,  not  war.  She  has  entered  upon 
a  career.  Fortunately,  too,  the  increasing  influence  of  those  ideas 
of  international  order,  justice  and  brotherhood  wdiich  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  inculcates  tend  to  diminish  the  probability  of  conflict. 

The  greatest  anxiety  and  the  one  which  should  cause  us 
deepest  searchings  of  heart  is  the  resentment  aroused  in  Asia 
by  the  attitude  and  methods  of  white  men.  Western  commercial 
and  political  relations  with  the  Far  East  have  long  been  char¬ 
acterized  by  force  and  often  by  a  contemptuous  disregard  of 
the  feelings  and  rights  of  Asiatics  which  have  been  irritating 
to  the  last  degree.  Individual  white  men  have  added  to  this 
irritation.  Missionaries  are  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid  wound¬ 
ing  the  sensibilities  of  the  people.  They  learn  the  language  and 
treat  the  Asiatics  as  their  brother  men.  But  other  foreigners 
are  not  always  so  considerate.  My  Siamese  cook  was  overheard 
remarking  to  a  friend :  “  Master  must  be  a  very  holy  man,  for 
I  have  been  with  him  all  these  weeks  and  he  has  never  kicked 
me  or  sworn  at  me  yet.”  I  felt  ashamed  that  ordinary  decency 
in  the  treatment  of  an  Asiatic  should  be  regarded  as  so 
exceptional. 

I  was  advised  not  to  have  my  wife  ride  about  the  streets 
in  Pekin  in  1901  in  an  open  cart.  “  Why,”  I  said,  “  will  the 
Chinese  insult  her  ?  ”  “  Oh,  no,”  was  the  reply ;  “  the  Chinese 
will  not,  but  these  white  soldiers  probably  will.”  The  world 
was  horrified  because  forty  missionaries  and  twenty-five  chil- 
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dren  were  killed  during  the  Boxer  outbreak  in  China,  but  the 
Western  world  said  little  about  the  fact  that  in  the  city  of 
Tung-chao  five  hundred  and  seventy-three  Chinese  women  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  rather  than  survive  the  indignities  to  which  they 
were  subjected  by  alleged  Christian  soldiers  from  the  West.  We 
have  heard  much  in  recent  weeks  about  mobs  in  China  and 
denunciations  of  the  Chinese  have  been  severe.  Another  has 
well  replied  that  these  mobs  indicate  the  immeasurable  difference 
between  Chinese  civilization  and  American  civilization.  Amer¬ 
icans  merely  mob  Chinese  and  lynch  negroes  or.  burn  them  at 
the  stake;  but  Chinese  actually  mob  Americans.  Such  a  lack 
of  discrimination  on  their  part  indicates  moral  obliquity  and 
mental  obtuseness  most  discouraging  to  those  who  have  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Chinese  at  heart.  Mark  Twain  well  said  that  there 
are  many  humorous  things  in  the  world ;  among  them  being  the 
white  man’s  notion  that  he  is  less  savage  than  the  other  savages. 

Why  should  not  the  Asiatics  hate  the  white  man  as  one  Asiatic 
described  him :  “  That  high-tempered,  arrogant  man  from  the 
\\Ast  who  insults  our  men,  outrages  our  women  and  blasphemes 
his  God  as  no  Buddhist  would  blaspheme  his.”  So  there  is 
growing  to-day  in  the  Far  East  bitter  resentment  against  white 
nations.  Asia  long  submitted  under  the  impression  that  she  was 
helpless.  ^  But  the  victory  of  Japan  over  Russia  has  kindled  a 
new  spirit.  We  no  longer  confront  a  cringing  Asia  but  an 
aroused  and  militant  continent  conscious  of  a  new  sense  of  unity 
and  power.  Is  the  closer  contact  of  the  East  and  the  West  to 
be  the  occasion  of  new  wars?  The  shame  of  it  that  peace-loving 
China  is  feeling  obliged  to  build  arsenals  and  raise  armies  to 
defend  herself  against  further  aggressions  of  alleged  Christian 
nations ! 

W’e  talk  sometimes  about  a  yellow  peril.  The  man  who  travels 
through  Asia  finds  the  Asiatic  talking  about  a  white  peril.  The 
British  Ambassador,  Mr.  Bryce,  said  not  long  since  that  the 
jarring  contact  of  many  nations  in  the  Far  East  to-day  impera¬ 
tively  calls  for  the  strengthening  of  that  foreign  missionary 
work  which  must  be  the  chief  influence  in  smoothing  that  con¬ 
tact,  in  allaying  irritation,  and  in  creating  those  conditions  of 
international  good-will  which  are  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  peace. 

Christian  men  ought  to  lead  in  creating  a  better  public  senti¬ 
ment  regarding  the  peoples  of  Asia,  and  we  should  do  this  not 
only  because  we  are  prompted  by  justice  and  humanity  but  by 
real  respect.  We  are  wont  to  think  that  these  peoples  are 
l)eculiar  and  to  ridicule  them.  But  if  you  were  to  travel  through 
Asia  you  would  find  that  we  are  regarded  as  the  peculiar  per¬ 
sons.  Have  you  heard  of  the  Chinese  gentleman  who  traveled 
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throughout  the  United  States  and  wrote  a  letter  back  to  his 
friends  describing  us  ?  He  said  : 

“You  cannot  civilize  these  Americans.  They  are  beyond  redemption. 
They  will  go  weeks  and  months  without  touching  a  mouthful  of  rice, 
but  they  eat  the  flesh  of  bullocks  and  sheep  in  enormous  quantities !  That 
is  why  they  smell  so  badly;  they  smell  like  sheep  themselves.  Every  day 
they  take  a  bath  to  rid  themselves  of  their  disagreeable  odors,  but  they 
do  not  succeed.  Nor  do  they  eat  their  meat  cooked  in  small  pieces. 
It  is  carried  into  the  room  in  large  chunks,  often  half  raw,  and  then 
they  cut  and  slash  and  tear  it  apart.  They  eat  with  knives  and  prongs; 
it  makes  a  civilized  being  perfectly  nervous.  One  fancies  himself  in  the 
presence  of  sword  swallowers.  They  have  no  sense  of  dignity,  for  they 
may  be  found  walking  with  women.  They  even  sit  down  at  the  same 
table  with  women,  and  the  latter  are  served  first.  Yet  the  women  are 
to  be  pitied,  too.  On  festive  occasions,  which  Americans  call  balls,  they 
are  dragged  around  a  room  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  most  hellish 
music.” 

Perhaps  we  might  be  reminded  of  the  old  saw :  “  There  is  so 
much  bad  in  the  best  of  us  and  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of 
us  that  it  ill  becomes  any  of  us  to  talk  about  the  rest  of  us.” 

It  is  said  that  these  peoples  are  inferior,  and  yet  when  one 
comes  to  know  them,  he  regards  them  not  as  his  inferiors  but 
as  his  brother  men.  The  Japanese  are  men  of  fine  quality: 
courteous,  chivalrous  and  making  a  splendid  effort  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  conditions  of  modern  life.  One  looks  with 
a  fascination  not  unmingled  with  awe  upon  the  solidarity  of  the 
Japanese.  They  present  the  most  unique  illustration  in  history 
of  national  unity,  the  submergence  of  the  individual  in  the  life 
and  ideals  of  the  whole  people.  It  is  not  merely  the  relation 
of  a  present  generation  of  Japanese  to  the  Imperial  House,  but 
the  persistence  of  the  solidarity  of  the  nation  throughout  the 
ages,  a  solemn,  mystical  and  yet  a  tremendously  real  and  vital 
fact. 

The  Chinese  are  one  of  the  most  virile  peoples  in  the  world. 
There  was  a  meeting  in  Madison  Square  Carden  several  years 
ago  to  consider  Chinese  immigration.  One  speaker  wanted  to 
know  what  the  Chinese  had  ever  contributed  to  the  world.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  remind  him  that  the  Chinese  made  accurate 
astronomical  observations  two  hundred  years  before  Abraham 
left  Ur;  that  they  made  paper  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
the  Christian  era ;  that  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  they 
built  a  wall  which  is  one  of  the  engineering  feats  of  the  ages; 
that  they  first  grew  tea  and  made  glue  and  gelatine ;  that  they 
discovered  the  principle  of  the  mariner’s  compass  without  which 
the  seas  could  not  be  crossed ;  that  they  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  an  artificial  inland  water-way  and  dug  a  canal  six  hundred 
miles  long  and  twice  as  wide  as  the  Erie;  that  they  discovered 
the  principle  of  the  arch  without  which  modern  architecture 
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would  have  been  impossible;  that  they  printed  with  movable 
types  five  hundred  years  before  that  art  was  known  in  Europe; 
and  that  they  wore  silk  and  lived  in  houses  when  your  ancestors 
and  mine  wore  undressed  skins  of  wild  animals  and  slept  in  the 
caves  and  forests  of  northern  Europe.  They  have  been  weak 
politically  because,  unlike  the  Japanese,  they  have  no  sense  of 
unity.  Whereas  the  key  idea  of  the  Japan  is  solidarity,  the  key 
of  China  is  individualism.  But  the  individualism  of  the  Chinese 
is  now  being  pervaded  by  a  national  spirit.  The  fires  of  the 
modern  world  are  fusing  and  welding  this  vast  mass  of  indi¬ 
viduals  into  a  majestic  nation. 

Two  journeys  through  Asia  have  led  me  to  feel  more  deeply 
than  ever  that  the  differences  which  separate  men  are  super¬ 
ficial  and  that  the  resemblances  which  bind  them  together  are 
fundamental.  Back  of  almond  eyes  and  under  dark  skins  are 
men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves.  We  need  to  avoid  what 
George  Eliot  called  the  habit  of  looking  upon  men  as  if  they 
were  merely  animals  with  a  toilet  and  not  see  the  soul  that  is 
shining  in  their  faces.  We  should  imitate  Catherine  of  Siena 
who  asked  and  received  of  God  “  the  gift  of  seeing  the  possible 
loveliness  of  humanity  even  amid  its  ruins.”  Above  all  we  need 
to  remember  the  sublime  declaration  of  Paul  that  God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men.  Our  ancestors  were  lower 
in  the  scale  of  civilization  when  Christianity  found  them  than 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  to-day.  Jerome  said  that  when 
he  was  a  boy  in  Gaul,  he  found  Scots  who  were  cannibals.  Con¬ 
sider  the  depths  from  which  we  have  come.  Benjamin  Kidd 
declares  that  there  is  no  scientific  ground  for  asserting  that  one 
race  is  inherently  superior  to  another.  Those  qualities  which 
have  given  the  white  man  preeminence  have  been  inwrought  by 
the  mighty  altruistic  forces  of  the  Christian  religion.  If  those 
altruistic  forces  were  to  operate  upon  the  millions  in  the  Far 
East,  would  not  like  results  follow? 

A  business  man  of  New  York  said  some  time  ago  after  having 
traveled  through  China :  “  It  will  take  five  hundred  years  to 
convert  the  Chinese.”  Well,  it  has  taken  fifteen  hundred  years 
to  convert  England  and  America  and  they  are  not  very  well 
converted  yet. 

The  situation  in  the  Far  East  presents  a  crisis  that  ought  to 
make  our  hearts  solemn.  Five  hundred  millions  of  the  earth’s 
inhabitants  are  awakening  from  the  torpor  of  ages !  A  stu¬ 
pendous  transformation  is  in  progress!  New  ambitions  are  being 
kindled ;  new  wants  are  being  created :  a  new  spirit  is  developing. 
The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  exalting  ideals,  creating  character  and 
strengthening  moral  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  forces  of 
evil  are  more  active  and  bitter.  Whereas  the  opening  of  the 
sixteenth  century  saw  the  struggle  for  civilization;  the  opening 
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years  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  struggle  for  religious 
liberty ;  the  opening  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  struggle 
for  constitutional  government ;  the  opening  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  struggle  for  political  freedom ;  the  opening 
years  of  the  twentieth  century  are  witnessing  a  death  grapple 
between  truth  and  error,  between  righteousness  and  iniquity,  a 
struggle  which  is  to  determine  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
moral  character  of  the  human  race.  Our  duty  is  not  to  resist 
these  changes ;  not  to  build  armies  and  navies  in  anticipation 
of  fighting  the  nations  of  the  Far  East.  Our  duty  is  to  treat 
these  men  justly,  to  inspire  them  with  high  resolve,  and  to 
feel  that  the  opportunity  to  help  them  in  shaping  their  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  noblest  ever  offered  to  man. 

We  have  armed  them  with  the  weapons  of  our  alleged  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  have  taught  them  to  kill  one  another  more  scientifically 
than  they  ever  knew  how  to  kill  before.  Shall  we  not  also  give 
them  the  regenerating  and  uplifting  force  of  our  Christian  faith? 
The  situation  calls  for  men  of  vision ;  for  men  of  moral  leader¬ 
ship  ;  for  men  of  splendid  faith ;  for  men  who  have  the  spirit 
of  that  Christ  who  said:  “One  is  your  Father,  even  God,  and 
all  ye  are  brethren.”  And  who  knoweth  whether  we  are  not 
coming  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this!  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  As  the  last  speaker  of  the  morning,  I  have 
pleasure  in  presenting  my  colleague.  Professor  John  B.  Clark 
of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy  of  Columbia  University. 

AN  ECONOMIC  VIEW  OF  WAR  AND  ARBITRATION 

ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  JOHN  B.  CLARK,  LL.  D. 

•  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  it  was  the  revered  moral  teacher 
whose  presence  at  these  conferences  we  so  well  remember,  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  introduced  the  first  motion  which 
secured  the  cooperation  of  commercial  bodies  in  the  work  which 
the  Conference  is  doing.  The  great  idealist  appealed  to  a  very 
mundane  force.  Clearly  things  economic  and  things  moral  are 
less  widely  separated  than  we  sometimes  think.  If  peace  did 
nothing  but  add  to  the  comforts  which  men  enjoy,  it  would 
be  an  urgent  duty  to  work  for  it.  By  so  doing,  we  should  feed 
the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked  and  in  so  far  win  benedictions. 
What  I  wish  to  emphasize  this  morning  is  that  physical  comfort 
is  far  from  being  all  that  is  gained  by  avoiding  the  expense 
entailed  by  war.  Economic  waste  has  moral  effects;  they  are 
among  its  worst  effects,  and  a  right  use  of  resources  now 
wasted  works  brilliantly  even  in  the  moral  sphere. 

Unnecessary  poverty  menaces  the  character  of  the  modern 
state,  and  relieving  it  does,  in  an  indirect  way,  a  work  of 
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collective  character  building.  Moneys  wasted  may  be  counted, 
and  the  immediate  expenses  which  warfare  and  the  preparation 
for  it  entail  on  a  government  may  be  clearly  perceived,  and  so 
can  the  ravages  of  armies.  The  pensions  that  American  gen¬ 
erosity,  combined  with  a  system  of  vote  buying  by  political 
parties,  entails  after  a  war  is  over  are  calculable.  The  losses 
incurred  by  a  check  on  production  are  obvious,  though  they  can 
be  less  accurately  measured.  Besides  such  effects  as  these  are 
others  comparatively  unseen  but  real  and  far  reaching.  There 
is  a  bad  general  working  of  the  productive  organism.  There 
are  struggles  of  classes  entailing  bitter  enmities  and  rendering 
fainter  the  hope  of  human  brotherhood.  Through  and  through 
the  appeal  to  reduce  such  evils,  by  reducing  the  economic  waste 
that  causes  them,  runs  a  ringing  moral  imperative.  The  wastes 
we  may  speak  of  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  but  their  effects 
must  be  described  in  terms  of  moral  character,  individual  and 
collective.  The  commands  of  the  Decalogue  and  the  principles 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  authority  for  the  economic 
reforms  and  we  are  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  realm  when  we 
work  for  them.  We  are  seeking  for  spiritual  gains  which  are 
certain  to  result  from  spiked  guns  and  active  courts  of  inter¬ 
national  justice. 

As  far  as  the  costs  of  warfare  are  concerned,  the  figures 
are  marshalled  in  tracts  that  are  abundant  and  accessible.  Some 
of  them  are  effectively  presented  in  a  tract  by  Dr.  Trueblood 
and  in  the  battleship  circular  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society. 
Fifteen  billions  of  lives  destroyed  within  the  historic  period  by 
a  process  that  selects  the  more  vigorous  for  destruction  and  the 
weaker  for  survival;' — who  can  measure  that  effect?  Forty  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  expended  and  as  much  more  lost  by  checks  on 
production;  three  billions  of  dollars  spent  in  our  own  country 
for  pensions  and  two  more  are  still  to  be  spent  as  a  result  of 
wars  now  past ;  two  hundred  millions  annually  spent  on  army 
and  navy  by  a  country  that  has,  within  the  hemisphere  where 
it  is  located,  no  neighbor  capable  of  endangering  it;  debts  that 
rest  crushingly  on  many  a  land  and  are  counted  by  billions  of 
dollars such  figures,  as  quickly  cited,  make  no  adequate  im¬ 
pression  on  the  mind,  but  if  pondered  at  leisure,  reveal  the 
dirnensions  of  an  evil  which  it  would  not  seem  possible  that 
civilization  should  knowingly  tolerate. 

The  most  effective  mode  of  partially  grasping  the  effects  of 
such  expenditures  is  to  consider  what  might  otherwise  be  done 
with  the  wasted  resources.  What  would  happen  if  we  had 
lOO  per  cent  of  the  national  revenue  instead  of  28  per  cent 
available  to  meet  non-military  needs?  Where  would  our  coun¬ 
try  be  in  point  of  well  being  if  we  could  restore  forests,  irrigate 
dry  plains,  create  water  powers  and  cross  and  recross  the  land 
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with  water-ways  for  heavy  traffic?  Where  would  it  be  if  we 
could  stamp  out  tuberculosis,  hook-worm,  cancer  and  rabies  and 
put  an  end  to  the  introduction  and  spread  of  plagues,  and 
where  if  we  could  teach  useful  arts  freely  to  all  who  need  such 
instruction?  Even  this,  however,  does  not  measure  the  benefits 
of  avoiding  military  expenditure.  The  effects  of  it  would  extend 
to  still  remoter  spheres;  and  my  single  purpose  to-day  is  to 
point  out,  in  the  briefest  way,  some  of  these  still  less  immediate 
but  even  finer  effects. 

The  whole  social  order  is  now  under  a  grave  indictment,  and 
the  number  of  those  is  growing  who  believe  that  there  is  only 
one  thing  to  be  done  with  it,  namely  to  overthrow  it  altogether. 
This  opinion  is  based  on  the  fact  of  hardships  that  exist  and 
of  wrongs  that  exist  in  part.  If  we  really  thought,  as  do 
socialists,  that  labor  is  robbed  by  employers,  that  the  robbery 
results  from  a  fundamental  law  of  society  and  that  it  becomes 
worse  and  worse  as  society  works  out  more  and  more  perfectly 
its  own  nature,  we  should  be  certain  to  join  some  party  of  very 
radical  reform.  Great  is  the  relief  from  discovering  that  such 
robbery  as  exists  comes  by  a  perversion  of  the  social  order  and 
is  not  a  natural  feature  of  its  operation ;  and  even  greater  is 
the  relief  that  comes  from  knowing  that  the  perversion  can  be 
largely  removed.  A  belief  in  the  practicability  of  social  reforms 
makes  the  difference  between  a  friend  and  an  opponent  of  the 
social  order.  There  is,  however,  no  blinking  the  fact  that  the 
needed  reforms  will  be  difficult  and  costly,  and  it  is  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  the  inconceivable  vastness  of  the  figures  that 
describe  military  expenditures  is  in  point.  What  could  be  done 
that  would  have  redeeming  moral  effects  if  we  had  not  such 
demands  to  meet?  Of  course  we  could  reduce  taxes,  beginning 
with  the  worst  variety.  The  mere  abolition  of  imposts  which 
select  working  men  for  their  victims  would  do  great  good.  Tax¬ 
ing  the  poor  man’s  bread,  his  clothes,  his  house  and  his  modest 
comforts  is  an  unnecessary  evil,  and  removing  it  would  take 
not  a  little  bitterness  out  of  class  struggles.  Monopoly  is  a 
fact  of  most  sinister  possibilities,  political  and  ethical,  and  it  is 
possible  to  remove  it  without  interfering  with  production.  The 
contentions  through  which  wages  are  now  adjusted — the  strikes 
and  “  lock-outs  ”  that  characterize  our  crude  system  of  dividing 
the  returns  of  industry — are  not  necessary  features  of  modern 
life.  It  is  practicable  to  improve  communication,  cheapen  the 
operation  of  carrying  persons  and  goods,  and  so  remove  many 
a  grievance.  It  is  feasible  to  conserve  natural  resources,  and 
to  extend  the  process  so  as  to  make  it  include  that  finer  con¬ 
servation  which  has  to  do  with  human  resources.  We  can 
prevent  waste  and  develop  productive  energy  in  man  himself, 
and  so  remove  a  handicap  under  which  many  a  man  labors. 
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Technical  education  has  as  yet  been  carried  but  a  few  steps 
along  the  way  over  which  it  must  ultimately  go.  No  general 
provision  for  the  unemployed  is  now  attempted  and  the  relief 
of  the  aged  and  the  disabled  is  very  far  from  being  satis¬ 
factorily  done.  The  relief  of  congested  populations  is  a  process 
that  is  in  its  infancy.  In  the  conquering  of  disease,  the  pro¬ 
longing  of  life  and  the  increasing  of  its  vigor  only  the  minutest 
beginnings  have  been  made.  Economic  study  shows  that  with 
all  its  faults,  the  industrial  world  is  at  bottom  a  good  one  and 
that  its  fundamental  tendencies  are  upward ;  but  it  does  not 
blink  its  faults,  and  it  puts  in  the  strongest  light  the  necessity 
for  removing  them.  Coming  generations  demand  that  we  hand 
over  to  them  a  social  system  in  which  life  will  be  a  joy  rather 
than  a  burden,  and  in  which  it  shall  be  free  from  grave  enmities 
and  moral  blights. 

A  full  enumeration  of  possible  reforms  would  carry  the  con¬ 
viction  first  that  they  are  pressing,  and,  secondly,  that  they 
require  great  resources.  Humanity  cannot  spare  any  of  those 
resources  that  can  be  made  available.  Very  ill  can  it  spare 
what  now  goes  towards  instrumentalities  of  destruction.  We 
need  this  for  doing  what  contributes  to  internal  harmony  and 
gives  a  moral  tone  to  the  population. 

We  reach  here  the  great  paradox  of  the  situation.  Revolu¬ 
tionists  are  all  for  international  peace.  They  are  numerous, 
well  organized  and  insistent  in  their  demands.  They  make  no 
secret  of  their  underlying  motive.  They  are  affiliated  the  world 
over  and  are  carrying  on  a  common  struggle  against  the  capitalist 
classes  of  the  world.  They  want  no  break  in  their  own  ranks 
and  no  diversions  from  their  main  purposes — the  radical  trans¬ 
formation  of  society.  Shall  we  join  them  in  their  demands 
for  outward  peace?  Will  not  this  play  into  their  hands  in  the 
internal  struggle?  Will  not  this  buy  peace  in  one  sphere  at 
the  cost  of  war  in  another?  If  we  do  nothing  to  ameliorate 
the  industrial  order  it  certainly  will  have  this  effect;  but  if  we 
throw  ourselves  body  and  soul  into  the  effort  to  make  that  order 
what  it  should  be,  just  as  certainly  it  will  not.  To  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  stands  stiffly  on  the  side  of  wealth  and  privilege 
what  the  radical  classes  offer  is  peace  abroad  and  contention 
at  home.  For  a  government  that  works  for  the  people,  there 
is  no  such  hard  alternative.  To  it  peace  abroad  means  peace 
at  home  also.  The  removal  of  genuine  evils  takes  away  the 
root  of  strife,  and  even  the  earnest  effort  to  do  this  takes  away 
the  deepest  root  of  enmity.  A  state  that  saves  resources  that 
it  may  use  them  for  self-improvement  has  the  capacity  for  every 
gain  that  a  revolutionist  can  intelligently  promise.  It  can  point 
to  delectable  mountains  in  the  future. 
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What  we  are  offered,  then,  is  not  the  alternative  between 
war  abroad  and  war  at  home,  but  the  choice  between  reform 
at  home  and  revolution  here.  The  improvements,  to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  must  be  thorough  and,  to  be  that,  they  must  have  com¬ 
mand  of  great  resources !  Both  the  growing  evils  that  incite 
to  revolutionary  attempts,  and  the  menace  of  the  attempts 
themselves,  call  imperiously  for  a  stopping  of  the  wastes  which 
the  statistics  show  are  so  inconceivably  vast.  Some  strife  will 
go  on  in  spite  of  us ;  but  we  can  make  it  harmless.  Socialism 
will  continue  and  grow,  but  it  will  carry  no  menace  for  human 
freedom  or  human  comfort  if  the  justifiable  demands  of  the 
people  are  met.  Very  inspiring  is  the  outlook  that  is  afforded 
by  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  The  determined  effort  to 
relieve  distress,  and  establish  justice  will  restore  the  friendliness 
that  once  subsisted  between  employers  and  employed.  Socialism 
abounds  in  brilliant  promises,  and  would  try  to  make  the  world 
an  Eden  in  point  of  comfort  and  fraternity;  but  it  has  to  over¬ 
throw  the  present  order  when  it  makes  the  experiment.  Mean¬ 
while  the  capacity  of  the  present  order  for  improvement  has 
not  been  demonstrated,  and  the  demonstration  cannot  be  satis¬ 
factorily  made  without  a  husbanding  of  the  means  it  will  require. 
Not  for  one  moment  should  we  tolerate  an  extensive  wasting 
of  them.  The  ship  we  are  sailing  in  is  leaky  and  some  tell  us 
it  must  soon  sink  and  urge  us  to  take  to  a  raft.  If  the  leaks 
are  left  alone  we  shall  have  to  do  it.  Our  carpenters  report 
that  the  timbers  of  the  ship  are  sound.  Our  clear  course  is  to 
cork  the  leaks  and  to  save  every  foot-pound  of  strength  and 
every  bit  of  material  that  will  be  useful  for  that  purpose. 
(Applause.) 

In  brief,  then,  the  situation  is  this : — permanent  internal  peace 
demands  reformatory  measures  and  these  demand  the  saving 
of  resources  now  wasted.  That  demands  a  reduction  of  military 
outlays  and  that,  finally,  is  conditional  on  what?  One  thing 
only;  and  it  is  the  one  thing  for  which  at  every  meeting  of 
this  Conference  at  which  he  was  present,  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  raised  his  eloquent  voice — “A  permanent  tribunal  of  inter¬ 
national  justice.”  That  is  the  one  condition  of  disarmament 
and  the  avoidance  of  military  outlays,  and  the  logic  of  the  whole 
situation  calls  for  seizing  the  present  strategic  moment  to  work 
for  it.  The  justice  which  such  a  court  would  deal  out  between 
nation  and  nation  would  carry  with  it  the  possibility  of  peace 
within  the  several  countries,  because  it  would  make  it  possible 
to  provide  the  means  for  doing  the  works  of  peace.  Its  effects 
would  extend  to  the  outward  dealings  of  class  with  class  and 
of  man  with  man,  and  even  into  the  heart  of  man  himself,  where 
enmities  are  now  growing.  Broad  and  deep  beyond  computa¬ 
tion  will  be  the  effects  of  the  court’s  action.  Aroused  already 
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are  our  people  to  the  need  of  internal  peace  and  fraternity,  but 
they  need  to  realize  the  connection  between  that  end  and  the 
international  tribunal.  The  chain  of  influences  from  the  high 
court  to  the  state  of  society  and  the  life  and  heart  of  man  is 
clear  and  complete.  In  the  ameliorating  work  that  we  must 
do  at  home,  in  the  liberating  of  resources  for  it,  in  the  securing 
of  the  court  that  will  effect  the  liberation,  there  is  need  of 
every  one’s  influence,  and  here  as  truly  as  on  any  literal  battle¬ 
field,  America  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  Conference  will  stand  adjourned  until 
eight  o’clock  this  evening. 


Second  Session 

Wednesday  Evening,  May  18,  1910 


The  Chairman  :  As  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening  it  gives 
me  very  great  pleasure  to  present  the  official  representative  of  a 
sister  republic,  the  Minister  from  Switzerland,  Dr.  Paul  Ritter. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AERONAUTICS  FROM  AN  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  POINT  OF  VIEW 

address  of  PAUL  RITTER,  LL.D.  MINISTER  OF  SWITZERLAND 

In  the  short  space  of  time  which  has  been  allotted  to  me  I  can 
only  throw  a  glimpse  at  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  great 
modern  inventions,  aeronautics,  which  in  the  near  future  will 
have  to  mature  many  que;  tions  involving,  from  an  international 
standpoint,  far-reaching  consequences. 

Airships,  though  for  from  being  perfect  at  the  present  time, 
have  arrived  at  a  marvelous  degiee  of  advancement.  Truly,  the 
novelty  of  these  conveyances  has  caused  reports  of  accidents  to 
travel  far  more  rapidly  all  over  the  world  than  those  which  occur- 
with  other  means  of  traffic,  and  this  fact  might  lead  to  the  erro¬ 
neous  conclusion  that  air  traffic  is  fraught  with  vastly  greater 
danger  than  transportation  by  other  means  to  which  the  public 
has  long  since  been  accustomed. 

However,  this  apprehension  has  been  authoritatively  refuted  by 
many  experts,  and  we  may  be  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
airships  will  serve  the  traveling  public,  even  as  railroads  and 
steamships  do  at  the  present  time.  The  one  requirement  which 
still  remains  to  be  fulfilled  to  make  travel  by  airship  entirely 
practicable  is  a  cheap  motor  that  can  be  manufactured  in  large 
quantities.  The  other  parts  of  flying  machines  hardly  enter  into 
consideration  as  far  as  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  concerned. 

Up  to  this  time,  international  intercourse  has  employed  roads, 
rails,  canals,  lakes  and  the  sea,  and  owing  to  treaties  and  inter¬ 
national  legislation  the  nations  of  the  world,  great  and  small, 
have  been  able  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  their  disputes  concerning 
boundaries.  The  more  extended  the  territory  of  a  state  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  more  effectively  it  is  segregated  from  neighbors 
by  water,  the  fewer  and  less  in  importance  have  been  the  boundary 
disputes.  In  this  respect  there  are  probably  few  countries  more 
favorably  situated  that  the  United  States,  and  that  fact  stands 
out  most  impressively,  if  you  compare  the  boundaries  of  this 
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republic,  for  instance,  with  the  crowding  environments  of  my 
own  fatherland. 

A  conference  of  aeronauts,  which  recently  took  place  in  Lon¬ 
don,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  proclaim  a  “  right  to  traffic  in  the  air  ” 
analogous  to  the  already  recognized  “right  to  traffic  on  land  and 
zvater.  According  to  this  latter  rule  no  civilized  state  may  bar 
another  from  its  territory,  neither  on  land  nor  on  water:  and  by 
inference  that  body  of  men  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  an 
exclusion  from  the  right  to  traffic  is  equally  infeasible  in  the 
space  of  air  above  us. 

Juridical  analogies  and  precedents  concerning  this  question  of 
aeronautics  may  be  found  in  the  relatively  new  maritime  law, 
as  well  as  in  the  international  agreement  relative  to  the  traffic 
of  automobiles  which  was  concluded  in  October  1909  at  Paris 
and  was  signed  by  the  delegates  of  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Spain,  Monaco,  Roumania  and  Servia. 

In  the  future,  a  distinction  may  possibly  develop  between  a 
right  to  air  traffic  over  the  sea  and  over  landj  there  freedom, 
here  territorial  jurisdiction. 

The  high  seas  are  free:  “res  omnium  communis.”  The  sea 
is  not  subject  to  any  national  jurisdiction  or  domain.  It  is  given 
to  the  use  of  all  nations,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  territory  of 
any  state. 

But  how  about  the  air  ?  How  about  aeronautical  law  ?  From 
the  standpoint  of  ciz/il  lazv  the  air  cannot  in  every  case  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  free  as  the  sea.  For  even  according  to  our  old  Roman 
Lw,  the  atmosphere  above  a  tract  of  real  estate  was  considered 
an^  appurtenance  of  or  an  accessory  to  it.  Thus  it  appears  that 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  and  reason  out  a  limitation  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  zone  relative  to  the  atmosphere. 

•  ^notwithstanding  the  existence  of  this  zone,  the  freedom  of 
airships  must  be  considered  guaranteed  in  principle,  as  they  al¬ 
ways  travel  at  such  a  distance  from  the  earth  that  the  owner  of 
the  land  below  can  have  no  interest  whatsoever  in  prohibiting  the 
traffic  overhead.  However,  such  traffic  should  be  subject  to  cer¬ 
tain  regulations  and  limitations,  which  on  the  one  hand  protect 
the  property  zone,  while  on  the  other  the  aeronaut  should  be  ac¬ 
corded  certain  privileges  indispensable  to  him.  The  right  of 
eminent  domain  should  apply  to  these  property  zones ;  airships 
should  be  allowed  to  land  in  case  of  distress ;  provisions  should 
be  enacted  to  permit  the  unloading  of  ballast  or  jetsam  on  condi- 
tion  of  responsibility  and  indemnification  for  damages  sustained ; 
jurisdiction  over  litigation  should  obtain  either  at  the  place  where 
the  damage  was  done  or  at  the  starting  point  of  the  airship. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  public  lazv  the  question 
u  important:  How  far  up  into  the  atmosphere  does 

the  domain  of  a  state  extend,  and,  consequently,  to  what  height 
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does  the  penal  law  follow  the  right  of  a  state  to  mete  out  punish¬ 
ment  ? 

The  maritime  law  has  established  a  zone  which  the  bordering 
state  may  dominate  by  coast  batteries.  This  zone  formerly  ex¬ 
tending  three  miles  out  into  the  sea  has  been  widened  to  5,500 
meters  by  the  most  recent  treaties.  But  this  zone  does  not  afford 
an  analogy  for  the  air  traffic.  In  the  first  place  the  projectiles 
of  modern  guns  range  beyond  the  height  which  an  airship  may 
attain,  and  in  the  second  place  it  would  be  a  mere  matter  of 
chance  if  an  airship  propelled  at  a  speed  of  one  hundred  miles 
per  hour  should  be  hit  at  a  height  of  5,000  feet  or  more — 1,800 
meters,  equal  to  5,904  feet,  being  the  Zeppelin  record. 

Aeronautical  police  regulations  relative  to  the  manner  of  con¬ 
ducting  and  handling  airships  in  the  air,  similar  to  the  maritime 
regulations  now  in  force,  are  already  in  existence  in  many  places. 
They  aim  at  the  avoidance  of  collisions,  determine  the  right  of 
way  and  contain  instructions  as  to  flags,  signals,  lights,  etc. 

A  few  questions  of  martial  law  concerning  aeronautics  have 
heretofore  been  settled  at  the  two  Peace  Conferences  at  The 
Hague;  for  instance,  the  prohibition  against  throwing  projectiles 
and  explosives  and  bombarding  undefended  cities  from  airships, 
and  also  the  question  of  espionage.  But  other  questions  may 
arise.  For  instance,  shall  the  laws  pertaining  to  contraband  of 
war  or  blockade-running  be  made  applicable  to  air  traffic?  May 
airships  for  war  purposes  in  peace  or  war  pass  through  the  prop¬ 
erty  zone  of  neutral  states  ?  May  they  land  to  take  in  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  provisions? 

Furthermore,  all  nations  will  have  to  consider  whether  and  to 
what  extent  they  will  carry  on  aeronautics  as  a  monopoly  similar 
to  the  carrying  of  the  mails,  or  whether  they  will  leave  this  means 
of  transportation  to  private  enterprise,  similar  to  the  manage" 
ment  of  the  railroads  in  many  countries.  Eventually  the  question 
will  have  to  be  decided  whether  governmental  airships  shall  be 
kept  solely  for  the  purposes  of  war,  or  as  well  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  mails  and  to  guard  against  smuggling.  Especially 
as  regards  these  two  latter  phases  of  national  sovereignty,  the 
customs  service  and  the  mail  service,  the  great  danger  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  interests  of  a  state  may  be  prejudiced.  Eor  many 
nations  especially  the  smaller  ones,  like  Switzerland,  depend 
mainly  for  their  revenues  on  the  monopoly  of  the  customs  and 
the  mails,  and  aeronautics,  therefore,  may  shake  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  their  system  of  constitutional  law. 

In  this  connection  the  important  question  arises:  Ho\y  may  a 
nation  defend  herself  against  smuggling?  It  is  readily  con¬ 
ceivable  that  this  illicit  traffic,  especially  as  far  as  articles  of 
light  weight  (laces,  jewelry,  etc.),  are  concerned,  may  be  carried 
on  flourishingly  by  means  of  airships. 
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Now,  will  an  international  aeronautical  mail  service  be  estab¬ 
lished,  and,  until  this  is  done,  will  the  mail  service  by  airships 
be  forbidden? 

To  decide  important  questions  of  this  character  one-sided 
legislation  on  the  part  of  a  single  nation  does  not  suffice.  In¬ 
ternational  conferences  and  international  agreements  will  be 
necessary  and  the  establishment  of  an  ''  International  aerial  law '' 
must  be  the  final  outcome.  Already  the  Italian  city  of  Verona 
has  issued  invitations  for  the  First  International  Juridical  Aero¬ 
nautical  Congress  to  meet  May  31st,  and  June  ist  and  2d  of 
this  year.  The  necessity  of  founding  an  international  aeronau¬ 
tical  bureau  similar  for  instance  to  the  International  Bureau 
for  railroad-transportation  and  telegraphs,  or  the  International 
Postal  Union  which  all  three  are  located  at  Berne,  Switzerland, 
will  soon  be  felt. 

However,  even  the  first  steps  toward  international  regulation 
of  air  traffic  must  needs  be  preceded  by  separate  action  on  the 
part  of  single  nations,  for  this  much  is  certain  even  now,  that 
every  Government  must  possess  a  constitutional  and  legal  right 
to  grant  or  deny  the  permission  for  aerial  traffic,  not  only,\s 
stated  above,  as  a  matter  of  police  regulation  and  public  safety, 
but  also  and  more  particularly  for  reasons  based  on  military 
purposes,  for  the  protection  of  the  custom  service,  for  purposes 
of  sanitation  and  other  reasons  related  to  public  welfare  in 
general. 

Switzerland,  for  one,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe, 
will  be  forced  in  the  future  to  guard  her  perpetual  neutrality 
in  peace  and  war  against  transgressions  of  aeronautical  nations 
surrounding  her,  as  now  she  does  against  aggressions  on  land. 
That  little  country  might  be  called  upon  to  consider  these  ques¬ 
tions  earlier  and  perhaps  more  frequently  than  other  and  larger 

^  Indeed  my  Government  has  already  taken  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion.  The  Swiss  Federal  Council  (which  corresponds  to  the 
cabinet  in  this  country)  has  decided,  after  due  deliberation  of 
the  important  question,  that  a  modification  or  rather  a  broaden¬ 
ing  of  Article  37  of  the  Swiss  Constitution  of  1874  may  be 
advisable  to  meet  these  new  conditions.  Therefore,  the  follow¬ 
ing  amendment  to  that  article  was  proposed  to  the  Swiss  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  March  22d,  last : 

•  "  Confederation  may  establish  police  regulations  on  the  sub¬ 

ject  of  traffic  of  automobiles  and  bicycles.  The  regulation  of  aeronautics 
IS  left  to  the  federal  legislature.” 

In  a  message  to  the  Federal  Parliament  concerning  this  legis¬ 
lation  on  automobile  traffic  and  on  aeronautics,  the  Federal 
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Council  presents  the  following  reasons  for  the  newly  proposed 
Article  37 : 

“  while  in  regard  to  automobiles  and  bicycles  the  revision  only  tends  to 
give  the  Federal  Parliament  the  right  to  issue  police  regulations,  it  is  its 
purpose  in  regard  to  aeronautics  to  convey  upon  the  federal  legislature 
the  duty  to  legislate  fully  and _  freely  on  that  subject;  that  is  to  say,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Parliament  to  legislate  in  the  interest  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation  on  all  questions  which  may  arise  relative  to  that 
matter  in  the  future.” 

Our  Parliament  is  expected  to  take  up  this  matter  for  con¬ 
sideration  at  one  of  the  next  sessions  either  in  June  or  next 
fall.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  sure  I  am  only  saying  what  is  in  the 
mind  of  each  one  of  you,  when  I  express  the  keen  pleasure 
that  we  have  in  welcoming  a  distinguished  representative  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  not  only  holds  and  worthily  fills  a 
high  post  in  his  church,  but  who  has  whole-heartedly  identified 
himself  with  every  cause  which  makes  for  the  uplifting  of  the 
mass  of  the  population,  for  the  better  instruction  of  the  people, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  economic  justice  at  home  and  inter¬ 
national  good  will  and  comity  abroad.  I  present  the  Very  Rev¬ 
erend  W.  Moore  Ede,  Dean  of  Worcester. 

A  CONTRIBUTION  WHICH  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES  CAN  MAKE  TO  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  GOOD  WILL 

ADDRESS  OF  VERY  REVEREND  W.  MOORE  EDE,  D.  D.,  DEAN  OF 

WORCESTER 

A  few  days  before  I  left  England,  I  had  an  interview  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  which  I  mentioned  to  him 
that  I  had  accepted  Mr.  Smiley’s  invitation  to  be  present  at 
this  important  Conference,  and  that  I  was  coming  here  very 
largely  as  the  representative  of  the  English  Committee  which 
is  allied  with  the  German  Committee  for  the  promotion  of  better 
relations  between  our  two  countries.  I  gave  the  Archbishop  a 
general  idea  of  what  I  meant  to  say.  A  few  days  afterward  I 
received  this  letter  which,  though  it  is  addressed  to  me,  I  assume 
is  meant  to  be  brought  before  this  Conference  and  before  the 
larger  public  of  the  United  States.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  your  permission,  before  I  begin  what  I  propose  to  say 
myself,  I  will  read  this  letter  of  the  Archbishop’s : 

“Lambeth  Palace,  S.  E.,  April  20,  1910. 
“My  dear  Dean  of  Worcester: 

“  I  am  interested  to  hear  that  you  propose  next  month  to  visit  the 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration,  and  to  give  to 
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those  who  will  be  there  assembled  some  account  of  what  our  united 
committees  of  the  churches  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  have  been 
attempting  to  accomplish  for  the  promotion  of  friendship  and  good  will 
between  our  two  nations. 

“  The  story  of  those  endeavors  should  not  fail  to  interest  those  who 
are  setting  themselves — across  the  Atlantic  as  on  this  side  of  it — to  the 
larger  survey  of  the  practical  possibilities  of  the  peaceful  solution  of 
differences  between  nations  all  the  world  over. 

“  For  the  realization  of  those  possibilities  we  need  not  only  enthusiasm, 
but  wisdom.  We  believe  that  we  have  the  right  to  expect  that  by  the 
guidance  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit  such  wisdom  will  be  granted  to  us. 

‘‘It  is  my  constant  prayer  that  the  spirit  of  wisdom  may  continue  to 
guide  not  only  the  particular  endeavours  in  which  you  and  I  have  been 
taking  part  here,  but  all  well-considered  movements  of  a  larger  sort  such 
as  that  in  which  you  are  soon  to  bear  a  share.  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Applause.)  (Signed)  Randall  Cautuar.” 

It  is  natural  and  fitting  that  I  should  approach  this  question 
3f  international  peace  and  arbitration  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  rather  I  should 
say,  as  these  questions  go  deeper  than  sectarian  differences  of 
organization,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Christian — of  all  those 
who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  great  ideal. 

What  is  the  Christ  ideal  in  relation  to  the  question  with 
which  this  Conference  is  concerned?  We  may  sum  it  up  in 
three  words — righteousness,  brotherhood,  love.  We  believe  God 
is  a  God  of  righteousness  and  justice,  and  therefore  that  right 
and  not  might  should  rule  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  that  those 
differences  which  must  arise  among  men  owing  to  variety  of 
temperament,  training,  point  of  view  or  conflict  of  interest, 
should  be  adjusted  by  ascertaining  what  is  right  and  just,  and 
not  by  brute  force.  We  are  to  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness.  It  is  our  business  as  Christians  to  seek 
to  substitute  the  rule  of  right  for  the  rule  of  might. 

Belief  in  brotherhood  as  the  right  relation  of  men  toward 
one  another  is  the  necessary  corollary  of  our  belief  in  the  father¬ 
hood  of  God,  and  therefore  we  believe  that  intercourse  between 
men  grouped  together  in  nations  should  be  characterized  by 
brotherly^  sympathy  and  fraternal  good-will,  and  not  by  envy 
and  enmity;  for  Uations  are  units  in  the  family  of  mankind, 
each  with  its  own  service  to  perform. 

As  Christians,  we  believe  Christ  has  made  it  clear  that  love 
is  the  divine  principle  in  life,  the  strongest  power  and  the  most 
beneficent,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made,  that  can  be 
made,  to  draw  nations  together,  to  get  them  to  know  and  under¬ 
stand  one  another,  and,  by  understanding,  learn  to  esteem  and 
love. 

Our  ideal  is  a  world  ruled  by  righteousness  and  justice;  a 
world  in  which  all  nations  are  united  in  bonds  of  fraternal  sym¬ 
pathy  ;  a  world  in  which  there  is  neither  enmity  nor  ill-will. 
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That  is  our  Christian  ideal,  but  the  world  as  it  exists  to-day 
does  not  correspond  with  our  ideal — is  very  far  removed  from 
it.  And  the  question  every  Christian  ought  to  ask  himself  is : 
How  can  the  world  as  it  is  be  altered  so  as  to  approximate  to 
the  Christian  ideal? 

When  Christians  speak  of  their  ideals  of  peace  and  good-will 
among  men  they  are  often  regarded  as  fools,  impracticable  senti¬ 
mentalists,  dreamers  of  impossible  dreams  as  unreal  as  the 
phantasies  of  sleep,  having  no  more  relation  to  the  world  of 
fact  than  dreams.  We  must,  however,  proclaim  our  ideals,  not 
only  because  we  believe  in  them  and  are  sure  they  are  not  base¬ 
less  visions  but  glimpses  of  the  heavenly  order  and  the  divine 
will,  but  because  the  ideals  supply  a  goal  to  human  effort.  Those 
who  see  visions  and  dream  dreams  often  do  more  for  the  world 
than  the  practical  man  who  looks  only  at  the  things  which  lie 
at  his  feet.  Because  the  world  as  it  is  does  not  correspond 
with  our  ideals,  Christians,  in  addition  to  proclaiming  their 
ideals,  are  required  to  work  for  their  realization,  and  here  we 
need  to  combine  with  the  inspiration  which  comes  from  the 
divine  vision  which  we  have  seen,  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
which  crawls  upon  the  ground, — the  ground  of  facts,  of  the 
world  as  it  is.  We  must  recognize  facts;  for  instance,  such  as 
the  strength  of  public  sentiment  as  to  the  value  of  force;  the 
power  of  the  belief  that  the  way  to  secure  peace  is  to  prepare 
for  war  with  the  consequent  growth  of  armaments ;  the  natural 
and  as  yet  untamed  pugnacity  of  man ;  and,  in  England  at  any 
rate,  the  influence  of  the  military  classes  and  the  active  propa¬ 
ganda  of  such  organizations  as  the  national  service  league.  W e 
must  also  recognize  the  existence  of  national  rivalries,  suspicions 
and  jealousies,  and  the  liability  of  tempers  being  inflamed  by 
the  exaggerations  of  the  press  and  the  manner  in  which  at 
times  it  glorifies  war  and  incites  to  war. 

Side  by  side,  however,  with  these  disheartening  facts  are 
others  which  we  are  just  as  bound  to  take  into  consideration, 
such  as  the  growing  dread  of  war  as  the  murderous  armaments 
increase  in  powers  of  destructiveness,  and  the  increasing  com¬ 
plexity  of  commerce  which  binds  together  the  nations  of  the 
world  by  such  an  infinite  network  of  credit  that  war  between 
any  two  great  European  powers  would  bring  ruin  to  every 
Exchange.  Then  there  is  the  very  human  disinclination  to 
paying  the  bill  for  the  cost  of  armaments,  a  bill  the  burden  of 
whose  payment  is  pressing  with  greater  and  ever  greater  severity 
on  the  people  of  the  civilized  world  and  absorbing  in  preparation 
for  war  the  resources  so  sadly  needed  for  social  reform.  There 
is  also  the  fact  that  the  bonds  of  knowledge  and  sympathy  which 
draw  nations  together  are  increasing  through  commercial  inter¬ 
course,  extended  travel,  study  of  one  another’s  literature,  and 
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the  growing  consciousness  of  solidarity  of  interests  between  the 
wage  earners  of  the  civilized  world. 

All  these  are  facts  on  the  side  of  peace,  and  they  largely 
counteract  the  adverse  facts.  Above  all  there  is  this  additional 
consideration  to  be  taken  into  account ;  namely,  that,  while  arma¬ 
ments  have  been  growing  and  warlike  clamour  increasing,  treat¬ 
ies  of  arbitration  have  multitplied  more  rapidly  than  ever,  and 
more  and  more  are  differences  between  nations  being  settled 
by  an  appeal  to  right  and  reason ;  and  there  has  been  established 
at  The  Hague  the  nucleus  of  an  international  tribunal  for  the 
settlement  of  differences  between  nations  by  the  principles  of 
law  and  equity. 

Private  war  died  away  as  courts  of  justice  won  confidence. 
Therefore  by  fair  analogy  we  may  expect  that  public  war  and 
the  idea  of  going  to  war  will  gradually  give  way  to  peaceful 
settlement  as  international  courts  of  justice  win  confidence.  My 
friend.  Dr.  Lawrence,  whose  works  on  international  law  have 
had  such  a  generous  appreciation  in  America,  and  who  greatly 
regretted  his  inability  to  be  present  at  this  Conference,  regards 
as  far  more  important  than  any  direct  attack  on  armaments, 
educational  work  with  a  view  to  putting  before  the  public  what 
has  been  done  in  providing  an  alternative  to  war  by  means  of 
courts  of  arbitration  and  propagandist  work  in  convincing  the 
public  conscience  of  the  need  of  national  self-control,  and  of 
the  wickedness  of  war  while  there  is  a  possibility  of  referring 
the  question  in  dispute  to  a  competent  and  impartial  tribunal. 

The  most  effective  work  which  Christians  can  do  at  the 
present  time  is  to  unite  all  who  throughout  the  world  recognize 
the  Christian  ideal  and  incite  them  to  throw  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  churches  on  the  side  of  all  that  strengthens  the  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  settlement  of  national  disputes  by  peaceful 
means,  and  counteract  the  jingo  spirit  by  the  cultivation  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  good  will  between  nations,  for,  as  our  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Asquith,  said,  when  addressing  the  representatives  of  the 
churches  of  Germany  and  England,  “  The  promotion  of  peace 
and  good  will  among  nations  is  the  cause  which  has  been  specially 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  representatives  of  the  churches 
of  all  countries  and  creeds.” 

Last  year,  Mr.  J.  Allen  Baker  told  the  members  of  this  Con¬ 
ference  how  in  1908  one  hundred  and  thirty  representatives  of 
the  German  churches — Lutheran,  Roman  Catholic  and  Non¬ 
conformist — came  to  England  expressly  to  promote  peace  and 
good  will  between  two  peoples,  and  for  the  first  time  in  their 
history  united  in  any  movement  of  any  kind  whatever.  It  was 
also  the  first  time  the  representatives  of  the  Christian  churches 
of  one  country  united  with  their  confreres  in  another  country 
to  promote  international  peace. 
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I  am  here,  along  with  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  to  tell  you  what 
has  happened  since,  and  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Christian 
churches  of  the  United  States. 

Last  June  one  hundred  and  twenty  representatives  of  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Christian  churches  in  England  went  on  a  return 
visit  to  the  churches  of  Germany.  Never  before  had  such  a 
fraternization  occurred  among  the  representatives  of  the  varied 
forms  which  faith  in  Christ  has  assumed  in  England.  There 
were  Church  of  England  Bishops,  Deans,  etc.,  Roman  Catholic 
Monsignores,  Presbyterians,  Irish  and  Scotch,  Congregational- 
ists,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Unitarians.  Indeed,  one 
speaker  said  that  never  since  Noah's  Ark  had  there  been  such 
a  collection  of  strange  beings  in  one  ship.  But  we  were  all 
united  in  the  one  purpose  of  drawing  together  the  Christians 
of  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  cooperating  in  the 
promotion  of  peace  and  good  will.  The  moment  was  propitious, 
for  it  coincided  with  the  naval  scare  and  to  some  extent  counter¬ 
acted  it;  for  you  cannot  get  together  over  one  hundred  repre¬ 
sentatives,  all  of  whom  are  public  speakers  or  writers,  or  both, 
without  exercising  an  influence  on  opinion. 

The  manner  in  which  we  were  received  from  the  time  we 
set  foot  on  German  soil  and  listened  to  the  Burgomaster  of 
Hamburg,  who  concluded  an  eloquent  oration  with  the  words, 
“  May  God  Almighty  bless  your  visit  to  Germany  in  every 
respect  and  thereby  bring  about  a  successful  promotion  of  peace 
and  good  will  and  of  a  true  and  conspicuous  and  lasting  friend¬ 
ship  between  our  two  great  promising  and  glorious  nations,"’ — 
on  to  the  reception  by  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  at  Potsdam, 
and  on  to  the  last  speech  delivered  before  leaving  Bremen, 
backed  up  as  the  speeches  were  by  the  heartiness  of  the  greeting 
received  from  all  classes  as  we  passed  from  place  to  place, — 
all  convinced  us  of  the  genuineness  of  the  desire  of  the  German 
nation  to  live  at  peace  and  conflne  the  rivalry  between  the  two 
countries  to  friendly  rivalry  in  the  arts  of  peace.  (Applause.) 

The  point  of  our  visit  was  summed  up  in  a  resolution  which 
I  had  the  honor  of  moving  at  Berlin.  It  ran  as  follows: 

“  We  are  one  in  the  earnest  desire  to  do,  every  man  of  us, 
all  that  in  our  power  lies  to  strengthen  more  and  more  the 
bond  of  peace  between  our  peoples. 

“We  are  one  in  the  sincere  request  to  all  our  compatriots  to 
aid  us  in  our  endeavor  so  that  the  old  voice  of  blood  relation¬ 
ship  may  not  call  in  vain,  the  old  and  the  new  voices  of  mighty 
spiritual  influences  and  historical  traditions  may  gain^  authority, 
and  the  eternal  Gospel  of  Love  may  prove  its  sovereign  power. 

“  Finally,  we  are  one  in  our  earnest  prayer  to  the  God  of 
Peace  that  He  will  richly  bless  our  work  for  His  name  s  sake 
and  the  coming  of  His  Kingdom.” 
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A  copy  of  this  resolution  was  afterwards  sent  to  all  the  repre¬ 
sentative  assemblies  of  the  various  churches  with  a  request  that 
they  would  endorse  the  sentiments  it  expressed.  This  has  been 
done  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  assembled  in 
Convocation,  by  the  free  Church  Council  and  a  large  number 
of  different  churches  separately. 

It  seemed  to  the  representatives  ©f  the  English  and  German 
Committees  that  it  would  be  a  pity  if  the  fraternization  which 
had  been  so  helpful  should  terminate  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
English  visit  and  the  passing  of  a  resolution,  and  therefore  it 
was  decided  to  establish  two  Committees,  one  in  England  and 
the  other  in  Germany,  who  should  keep  in  touch  with  one  another 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  from  time  to  time  when  occasion 
arises  as  to  the  ways  in  which  Christians  of  both  countries  can 
cooperate  in  the  removal  of  misunderstandings  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  friendly  feeling.  To  these  united  Committees  the 
following  title  has  been  given :  “  The  Council  of  Christian 
Churches  in  the  British  and  German  Empires  for  Promoting 
Mutual  Good  Will,  Friendship  and  Peace.”  Its  objects  are: 

1.  The  associating  of  the  Christian  churches  in  the  British 
and  German  Empires  in  the  cause  of  international  friendship. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  brotherly  relations  between  the  British 
and  the  German  peoples,  and  the  inculcation  in  both  countries 
of  the  Christian  precept  of  good  will  amongst  men. 

3.  The  exchange  of  thought  and  information  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  international  misunderstanding  and  distrust. 

4.  The  furtherance  of  all  efforts  calculated  to  promote  and 
preserve  permanent  peace  between  the  two  nations. 

Shortly  before  I  sailed,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  enter¬ 
tained  in  his  historic  palace  at  Lambeth,  Dr.  Speicker,  the 
Chairman  of  the  German  Council,  Dr.  Siegmund-Schultze,  its 
secretary,  and  the  representatives  of  the  English  Council,  and, 
on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England,  cordially  endorsed  the 
work  of  the  churches  associated  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

While  there  are  special  reasons  at  the  present  time  for  such 
cooperation  between  the  churches  of  the  British  and  German 
Empires,  why  should  not  all  the  churches  in  all  countries  be 
enlisted  in  this  work?  And  this  brings  me  to  the  mission  with 
which  Mr.  Thomas  and  I  have  been  entrusted  by  the  English 
Council, — to  appeal  for  such  cooperation  by  the  churches  of  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  come  and  join  our  Anglo- 
German  Council,  for  that  has  as  its  primary  object  the  removing 
of  misunderstandings  between  our  two  nations,  but  we  venture 
to  suggest  to  our  brother  Christians  in  the  United  States  a  far 
greater  and  more  commanding  role;  namely,  that  they  should 
take  the  lead  in  organizing  among  the  churches  a  world-wide 
league  of  peace.  (Applause.) 
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You  are  not  only  the  greatest  nation  numerically,  but  your 
position  outside  and  apart  from  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of 
Europe  eminently  qualifies  you  to  take  the  lead,  and  the  fact 
that  at  the  next  Hague  Conference  will  be  inaugurated  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  which  is  being  erected  by  the  munificence  of 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  makes  it  exceptionally  fitting  that 
the  American  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  should  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  that  opportunity  to  summon  a  world  Conference  of 
representatives  of  the  churches  at  The  Hague.  Such  Confer¬ 
ence  could  not  fail  to  powerfully  influence  the  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  diplomatists 
in  their  endeavors  to  substitute  for  armaments  and  force  the 
reign  of  reason  and  justice. 

Allow  me  to  commend  this  suggestion  to  the  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  members  of  this  Conference,  and,  through  them, 
to  the  churches  throughout  the  United  States.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  Dean  of  Worcester  has  referred  to  the 
next  speaker  as  one  of  his  colleagues  on  that  famous  trip  to 
Germany.  I  present  Rev.  William  Thomas,  of  I.ondon,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Metropolitan  Free  Church  Federation. 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  CHURCHES  IN  REGARD  TO 

INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  WILLIAM  THOMAS 

I  want  to  convey  to  this  meeting,  if  you  will  allow  me,  Mr. 
President,  a  message  from  IMr.  J.  Allen  Baker,  who  was  here 
last  year,  who  was  the  president  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
•mittee  organizing  the  interchange  of  visits  between  the  Chris¬ 
tian  churches  of  England  and  Germany.  He  authorized  me  to 
convey  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Smiley,  personally,  his  expression  of 
sorrow  that  he  could  not  be  here  on  this  occasion,  but  his 
heart  still  beats  with  passionate  desire  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  for  the  success  of  this  Conference. 

You  have  heard  the  speech  of  my  dear  friend,  the  Dean  of 
Worcester.  I  count  it  a  privilege  to  heartily  endorse  every  word 
he  has  said. 

The  interchange  of  visits  between  the  Christian  church  of 
England  and  Germany  was  not  a  movement  of  man’s  device, 
but  a  movement  which  sprang  from  God.  It  originated  at  the 
Hague  Conference.  It  came  to  the  heart  of  my  dear  friend, 
Mr.  Baker,  who  is  a  Quaker,  in  the  form  in  which  Quakers 
speak  of  a  “  great  concern.”  It  lingered  in  his  heart  for  many 
months.  He  recognized  more  clearly  as  the  months  went  by 
that  it  was  really  time  for  the  churches  of  Jesus  Christ  to  move 
in  this  matter  of  ending  strife  between  nation  and  nation.  There 
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came  an  opportunity  through  his  association  with  a  great  or¬ 
ganization  in  London  of  which  he  became  president ;  and  he 
utilized  that  position,  with  the  cordial  agreement  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  over  which  he  presided,  for  developing  this  interchange 
of  friendship  between  the  Christian  churches  of  the  two  nations. 
You  have  had  it  described  to  you ;  therefore  I  need  not  attempt 
to  describe  either  the  visit  of  the  Germans  to  England  or  of  the 
representatives  of  the  English  churches  to  Germany.  One  thing, 
however,  I  want  to  say.  You  have  not  heard  of  the  most  unique 
service  I  ever  attended  in  my  life  on  board  the  ship  returning 
from  Germany.  A  Unitarian  presided  at  the  piano;  a  Quaker 
presided  over  the  meeting;  a  Wesleyan  read  the  lesson;  a  Con- 
gregationalist  led  us  in  prayer;  the  Dean  of  Westminster  and 
the  Moderator  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  delivered  the 
addresses ;  and  the  meeting  was  closed  by  a  canon  of  the  Church 
of  England.  I  had  never  attended  such  a  meeting  in  my  life; 
I  fear  it  will  be  long  before  it  will  be  my  privilege  to  attend 
another  such. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  I  believe  one  of  the  greatest  forces 
for  peace  in  the  world  must  be  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  I 
fully  believe  it.  I  have  been  delighted  to  hear  representatives 
of  the  navy  talk  about  peace.  It  is  quite  refresliing.  I  have 
been  charmed  to  hear  representatives  of  the  army  claim  that  they 
are  missionaries  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  quite  new  to  me.  If  I 
go  back  with  nothing  else  from  this  Conference,  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  carry  that  home.  We  have  heard  also  how  the 
democracy  is  working  for  peace  and  I  claim  that  foremost  of 
them  all  should  be  those  who  profess  to  be  the  followers  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  But  it  is  sad  to  reflect,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  has  not  herself  always  been  on  the 
side  of  settling  national  disputes  by  peaceful  methods.  Indeed, 
she  has  often  been  on  the  side  of  strife  itself ;  she  has  ventured 
to  link  the  holy  name  of  God  with  some  sad  and  sorrowful 
scenes  in  the  history  of  the  past.  Men  have  even  praised  God 
for  killing  their  fellowmen  by  the  most  terrible  methods  con¬ 
ceivable  to  the  human  mind.  The  church  has  a  sad  record  in 
the  past.  Worse  than  all,  she  has  been  silent  when  war  has 
raged  and  when  she  ought  to  have  spoken  with  a  loud  voice. 
In  this  she  has  not  been  consistent  in  her  relationship  with  her 
Lord  and  Master. 

The  greatest  anomaly  to  me  in  the  world  is  for  the  church 
to  send  forth  missionaries  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
and  at  the  same  time  to  spend  approximately  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  in  munitions  of  war.  It  is  a  sad  spectacle  to  see  Christian 
nations  armed  to  the  teeth  facing  each  other  even  though  they 
profess  to  be  doing  so  in  the  interests  of  peace.  The  gravest 
indictment  against  the  church  to-day  is  that  she  is  failing  to 
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influence  public  opinion  on  the  side  of  peace  between  nations ; 
that  she  is  not  succeeding  in  controlling  the  foreign  policy  of 
governments  and  the  relationship  of  nation  to  nation,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  war  impossible.  I  want  to  say  very  briefly 
that  the  faith  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  should  be  equal 
to  believing  in  its  possession  of  a  divine  power  sufflcient  both 
to  create  and  to  maintain  peace  between  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  We  ought  to  believe  that  we  have  that  power.  I  know 
that  such  a  statement  would  be  met  by  questions  of  competition, 
of  supremacy,  and  of  inevitable  war,  but  the  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  all  their  calculations  must  calculate  Him.  We  cannot 
think  of  the  relationship  of  nation  to  nation  without  thinking  of 
Hirn  and  in  His  presence  competitions,  whatever  they  are,  can 
be  righteously  adjusted ;  in  His  presence,  supremacy  would  cease 
to  be  a  desirable  thing;  in  His  presence,  the  inevitable  would  be 
the  existence  of  peace  and  love  and  brotherhood. 

Peace  is  imperative  for  the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  Christ, 
the  unity  of  all  who  profess  to  follow  Him  in  one  great  family, 
the  brotherhood  of  humanity,  the  doing  of  the  will  of  the  Father 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  For  these  ideals  Christ  came,  taught, 
died ;  and  upon  those  who  follow  Him  rests  the  necessity  to 
labor  and  pray  for  bringing  about  their  realization.  He  has 
given  us  the  flag  of  peace ;  it  is  for  us  to  uphold  that  flag.  You 
American  brothers  and  sisters  have  done  much  through  your 
diplomats  and  your  organizations  to  bring  about  peace  on  earth. 

The  Dean  of  Worcester  has  made  a  strong  appeal  to  you. 
I  reiterate  that  appeal.  Through  the  churches,  resolve  to  make 
again  another  great  movement ;  through  the  churches,  take  a 
foremost  step  in  a  great  world-league  of  peace,  and  so  unite 
the  Christian  peoples  of  the  world  that  war  shall  be  impossible, 
and  thus  help  to  bring  in  the  reign  upon  the  earth  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  welcome 
to  the  Conference  distinguished  representatives  of  our  neighbor, 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting 
as  the  next  speaker  His  Worship,  the  Mayor  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Chisholm. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  RIGHT  INTERNATIONAL 

UNDERSTANDING 

REMARKS  OF  HIS  WORSHIP  JOSEPH  A.  CHISHOLM,  K.  C.,  MAYOR 

OF  HALIFAX 

I  think  I  owe  it  to  you,  and  possibly  to  myself,  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  did  not  come  to  this  great  Conference  with  either 
the  intention  or  the  desire  of  making  any  remarks,  or  even  with 
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the  expectation  that  I  should  be  called  upon.  I  came  rather 
in  the  capacity  of  a  listener — anxious,  eager  indeed,  to  hear  for 
the  first  time  the  strong  appeals,  the  unanswered  and  unanswer¬ 
able  arguments,  in  favor  of  peace,  which  I  have  read  ofttimes 
in  the  official  reports  of  your  meetings.  I  have  been  greatly 
impressed  and  greatly  instructed  by  the  superb  addresses  which 
have  been  delivered  here  to-day. 

Looking  over  the  past,  it  cannot  be  denied  by  anyone  who 
prizes  accurate  statement  and  indulges  in  it  that  gigantic  strides 
have  been  made  within  the  memory  of  the  youngest  of  us  in 
the  direction  of  an  abiding,  world-wide  peace ;  and  a  large 
measure  of  the  credit  for  creating  and  strengthening  this  pacific 
movement  must  be  given  not  alone  to  the  New  England  writers 
of  the  last  century,  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made,  but  also 
to  the  men  and  women  who  have  participated  from  year  to 
year  in  the  deliberations  of  these  Lake  Mohonk  Conferences. 
The  measure  of  success  so  far  achieved  begets  a  feeling  of  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  that  the  present  century— 
perhaps  the  early  part  of  it— may  see  its  accomplishment,  when 
nations,  like  individuals,  will  be  willing  to  submit  to  the  arbitra¬ 
ment  of  some  independent,  impartial  tribunal  those  complaints 
which  heretofore  in  large  part  have  been  determined  by  the  issue 
of  armed  conflict. 

First  of  all,  and  particularly  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  Canadian, 
is  to  be  noted  the  happy  coming  together  in  friendship  of 
peoples  who  ought  never  to  have  been  separated  in  enmity. 
There  is  an  item  in  your  programme  which  gives  added  emphasis 
to  those  happy  relations,  and  it  touches  the  imagination  and 
warms  the  heart  of  a  British  subject  to  find  you  appropriating 
in  your  programme  a  place  for  a  memorial  service  to  a  monarch 
who  was  dear  to  his  own  people,  for  whose  welfare  he  wrought, 
and  whose  efforts  to  promote  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world  were  not  unavailing.  A  brilliant  young  man  of  my  coun¬ 
try  whom  we  are  fortunate  in  having  present  with  us  at  this 
Conference,  and  who  will  speak  to  you  to-morrow,  pointed  out 
in  a  public  gathering  held  in  this  country  last  year  that  nearly 
one  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  American  people  and 
the  British  last  met  on  the  field  of  battle;  and  he  made  the 
happy  suggestion,  which  I  hope  may  be  carried  into  effect,  that 
the  consummation  of  a  century  of  peace  should  be  commemorated 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  so  significant  an  event  in  the  history 
of  the  two  countries.  Those  hundred  years  have  witnessed  the 
submission  to  arbitration  of  many  matters  of  dispute,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  work  of  settling  a  dispute  of  long  standing 
between  your  nation  and  ours  is  about  to  be  proceeded  with  at 
The  Hague.  If  the  English-speaking  races  of  the  world  can 
thus  agree  why  cannot  the  area  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
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substantial  disputes  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  all  the  Teutonic 
nations  of  the  world?  That  should  not  be  outside  the  realm 
of  reasonable  hope;  and  that  accomplished,  a  larger  understand¬ 
ing — one  with  the  Latin  races,  whose  gifts  to  civilization  will 
by  no  means  suffer  by  comparison  with  our  own — would  logically 
follow.  Spreading  from  nation  to  nation  of  the  same  language, 
from  nation  to  nation  of  the  same  race,  the  consent  of  all  nations 
of  whatever  language  or  race,  to  agree  to  the  peaceful  solution 
of  all  international  difficulties  would  not  be  long  delayed. 
(Applause.) 

A  dispute,  some  kind  of  a  dispute,  always  precedes  the  out¬ 
break  of  war.  But  back  of  the  dispute — behind  it — there  is 
usually  a  misunderstanding  which  ought  to  be  avoided.  Peoples 
of  different  nations  misunderstand  one  another ;  and  misunder¬ 
standing  one  another,  frequently  give  unintentional  offence.  In 
this  connection  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  words  of  Dr.  Arthur 
J.  Brown  this  morning  respecting  the  attitude  of  men  of  the 
white  races  towards  the  Asiatic — w’ords  full  of  meaning  and  full 
of  warning.  We  should  not  regard  these  people  or  the  people 
of  any  nation  as  lesser  breeds  without  the  law.  The  tradi¬ 
tions  of  foreign  nations  must  first  be  understood,  their  feelings 
when  understood  must  be  respected,  and  their  equality  as  national 
entities  must  be  conceded  without  reserve,  before  we  can  have 
any  strong  claim — or  any  claim  whatever — upon  their  good-will. 

(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  our  good  fortune  to  have  friends  near 
and  friends  at  a  distance.  After  hearing  a  representative  of 
our  neighbors  across  the  imaginary  line,  which  separates  us  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  we  shall  listen,  I  know,  with  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  interest,  to  a  report  of  the  people  and  government  of 
Japan.  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  Mr.  Masujiro  Honda, 
formerly  of  the  Higher  Normal  College  of  Tokio  and  now 
representing  the  Oriental  Information  Agency  in  New  York 

City. 


FAR  EASTERN  DEVELOPMENT  IN  ITS  RELATION 
TO  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  MASUJIRO  HONDA 

'A  poet  saw  a  man  stretching  ropes  over  the  roof  of  his  house 
to  prevent  birds  from  perching  on  it,  and  thought  it  very  mean 
of  him  to  refuse  those  innocent  beings  a  resting  place  for  t  eir 
tired  wings;  but  when  a  thinker  learned  from  another  man 
that  he  did  likewise  to  protect  from  crows  the  frogs  in  his 
garden  pond,  he  realized  what  a  mistake  it  was  to  judge  people 
without  knowing  their  inner  motives. 
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This  is  a  reflection  of  the  writer  of  one  of  the  old  classics 
of  Japan.  If  international  relations  were  as  clearly  defined  as 
in  this  story, — the  aggressor,  the  protector,  and  the  protected, — 
this  world  would  be  far  more  peaceful  than  it  is.  Endless  com¬ 
plications  arise,  however,  for  the  simple  reason  that  these  fac¬ 
tors  constantly  change  their  relative  positions.  The  frog  of 
to-day  may  be  the  crow  of  to-morrow,  and  man  the  protector 
often  assumes  the  character  of  crows. 

The  small  island  nation  of  Great  Britain  grew  into  a  great 
world  empire ;  whereas,  her  American  colonies,  in  their  turn, 
became,  first  an  independent  nation,  then  a  powerful  empire. 
A  hermit  kingdom  of  the  Far  East,  which  was  saved  from  likely 
aggressors  by  the  United  States  but  half  a  century  ago,  has  now 
taken  position  in  the  ranks  of  first-class  powers ;  and  this  latter 
change  was  largely  due  to  the  moral  and  financial  support  of 
England  and  America.  As  Great  Britain  is  a  buffer  between  the 
European  and  the  American  continents,  so  is  Japan  a  buffer 
between  the  Asiatic  and  the  American  continents ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  Western  hemisphere  is  a  larger  buffer  between  the  two 
continents  bordering  the  two  oceans.  If  the  Panama  Canal 
had  been  opened  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  destiny 
of  China  and  Japan  would  have  been  something  far  different 
from  what  it  Avas. 

Japan,  with  her  larger  claims  and  new  responsibilities,  stands 
in  need  of  learning,  more  than  ever  before,  from  the  experiences 
of  other  colonizing  and  industrial  nations.  Whatever  mistakes 
she  may  make,  however  manifold  her  shortcomings  may  be,  her 
greatest  ambition  is  not  to  be  behind  any  other  nation  in  trying 
to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way.  There  are  two  currents 
of  thought  struggling  for  mastery  over  the  Japanese  mind  at 
present, — the  ideals  of  optimistic  strenuousness,  human  freedom 
and  industrial  progress,  on  the  one  hand;  and  the  tendencies  to 
pessimistic  decadence,  bureaucratic  interference,  and  military  ex¬ 
pansion,  on  the  other.  If  our  lot  had  to  be  cast  with  that  of 
any  two  great  peoples,  we  could  not  possibly  have  chosen  better 
guides  than  this  country  and  England.  The  latest  triumph  of 
your  peace  propaganda  is  the  election  of  Count  Okuma,  our 
ex-Premier  and  ex-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Peace  Society  of  Japan.  (Applause.) 

The  onward  march  of  Western  civilization  has  now  seized 
upon  China.  Japan  is  as  keenly  interested  as  the  United  States 
in  the  integrity  and  healthy  development  of  that  Empire  as  an 
Asiatic  Power;  but  at  the  same  time  she  fully  realizes  in  what 
a  delicate  situation  the  Chinese  Government  is  now  placed.  In 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  to  amalgamate  the  conquered  race  and  the 
ruling  Manchus,  there  are  revolutionists  abiding  an  opportunity 
to  overthrow  the  existing  dynasty  by  bringing  trouble  upon  the 
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government.  Another  outbreak  similar  to  that  of  1900  will 
tighten  the  grip  of  outside  Powers,  if  not  bring  about  actual 
dismemberment.  Japan  knows  well  that  if  she  demands  too 
much  from  China,  it  will  certainly  create  the  desired  chance  for 
internal  commotion,  to  be  followed  by  external  pressure. 

Some  highly  imaginative  writers  assert  that  Japan  is  seeking 
to  collect  from  the  United  States  the  indemnity  which  she  could 
not  extort  from  Russia.  Unfortunately  she  has  been  too  con¬ 
servative  to  adopt  so  advanced  a  view  of  international  economics. 
Our  titanic  struggle  is  turning  to  best  account  what  we  have 
in  Formosa,  Saghalien,  Korea  and  Manchuria.  China  was  all 
but  resigned  to  losing  the  whole  of  Manchuria  before  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war.  Japan  should  not  expect  China’s  gratitude  for 
saving  the  territory  outside  the  railway  zone,  but  China  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  only  tangible  result  of  that  enormous  ex¬ 
penditure  of  blood  and  money  is  what  Japan  gained  in  Manchuria 
by  concession. 

The  late  General  Grant,  during  his  visit  to  Japan,  pointed 
out  to  our  Emperor  that  it  would  be  for  the  common  good  of 
Japan  and  China  to  be  friendly  toward  each  other,  and  not  to 
borrow  Western  money,  in  order  that  pernicious  foreign  inter¬ 
ference  might  be  avoided.  But  the  times  have  radically  changed 
since  then.  Now,  more  than  one  American  capitalist  would  only 
too  gladly  advance  funds  to  China  as  they  did  to  Japan.  Ad¬ 
miral  Evans  suggests  in  his  recent  book,  that,  if  Colonel  Roose¬ 
velt  has  been  President  during  the  China-Japanese  war,  the 
United  States  would  have  gained  a  coaling  station  from  China; 
whereas,  the  anonymous  author  of  “American  Foreign  Policy  ” 
seems  to  welcome  the  existing  lack  of  harmony  between  the  two 
Far  Eastern  powers.  From  a  national  point  of  view,  it  certainly 
would  be  a  wise  policy  for  the  United  States  to  avoid  furnishing 
China  and  Japan  with  a  common  grievance;  but  it  is  only  a 
step  from  this  to  befriending  one  at  the  expense  of  antagonizing 
the  other,  unless  extreme  caution  and  moderation  be  exercised. 

America’s  economic  expansion,  imperialistic  needs,  and  national 
gallantry  may  equally  demand  a  dominant  influence  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  China;  but  both  China  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  large 
enough  to  keep  your  country  and  mine  friendly.  If  in  your 
eagerness  you  try  to  drive  out  Japan  from  the  only  spot  where 
she  has  any  reasonable  prospects  of  industrial  development,  you 
will  eventually  put  her  in  the  predicament  of  the  present  Ger¬ 
many,  who,  justly  or  otherwise,  resents  having  been  constantly 
thwarted  and  kept  in  the  background  by  a  dominant  Power.  An 
international  difiference  of  this  description  can  hardly  be  adjusted 
by  arbitration  because  it  is  quite  indefinable  and  yet  none  the 
less  momentous. 
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Standing  as  I  do  in  a  position  of  explaining  America  to  Japan, 
and  Japan  to  America,  I  am  not  afraid  of  scare-mongers  and 
dealers-in-alarms  half  so  much  as  the  possible  clash  of  the  im¬ 
perialistic  needs  and  claims  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  over 
the  affairs  of  China.  If  such  a  question  can  be  referred  to 
international  arbitration,  we  ought,  before  it  is  too  late,  to 
induce  both  governments  concerned  to  so  revise  the  existing 
arbitration  convention  that  all  disputes  between  the  two  nations 
may  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a 
matter  from  its  very  nature  cannot  be  so  treated,  your  country¬ 
men  and  mine  should  so  guide  and  restrain  our  respective  gov¬ 
ernments,  that  the  essence  of  human  progress — righteousness 
wedded  to  freedom' — may  continue  to  prevail  in  our  international 
dealings  as  an  elder  and  younger  brother  in  the  family  of 
nations.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Our  next  speaker  will  be  a  gentleman  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Third  Pan-American  Conference  and  who 
for  some  years  past  has  been  doing  the  nation  valuable  service 
in  developing  its  relations  with  South  America.  I  present  Dr. 
L.  S.  Rowe,  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

SOME  NEGLECTED  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PRESENT 
INTERNATIONAL  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH 

AMERICA 

ADDRESS  OF  L.  S.  ROWE,  PH.  D.,  LL.  D. 

I  have  selected  as  a  topic  for  very  brief  discussion  this  evening 
the  “  Present  International  Situation  in  South  America,”  not 
with  a  view  to  pointing  out  or  analyzing  the  different  problems 
that  present  themselves,  but  rather  with  a  view  to  enlisting  your 
interest  and  your  cooperation  in  securing  amongst  the  people 
of  the  United  States  a  little  better  understanding  of  that  very 
difficult,  very  complicated  and,  in  certain  aspects,  very  dan¬ 
gerous  situation. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  just  a  century  after  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  movement  for  independence,  which  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  series  of  international  complications  which  finally 
led  to  the  formulation  and  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
South  America  finds  herself  again  confronted  with  the  most 
serious  international  situation  in  her  history. 

This  situation  has  been  presented  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  an  indication  of  the  unstable  character  of  the  Latin- 
American  nations.  The  dangers  of  impending  strife  have  been 
exclusively  emphasized.  This  entirely  erroneous  impression  is 
traceable  to  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  deeply- rooted  and  under- 
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lying  causes  of  the  present  situation.  We  have  developed  in 
this  country  the  unfortunate  habit  of  looking  upon  Latin-Amer- 
ican  internal  and  international  politics  as  a  mere  play  of  personal 
interests.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  political  situation  of  South 
America  we  do  not  look  for  those  great  economic,  political  and 
social  forces  which  we  regard  as  fundamental  in  explaining 
European  or  Far  Eastern  international  politics. 

We  can  never  hope  to  get  beyond  a  superficial  view  of  the 
international  situation  in  South  America  until  we  apply  to  it 
exactly  the  same  principles  of  investigation  and  rules  of  inter¬ 
pretation  that  have  given  us  a  better  estimate  of  international 
relations  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  (Applause.) 

When  studied  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit  the  international  situ¬ 
ation  in  South  America  not  only  acquires  a  new  content  and 
meaning,  but  considering  the  importance  of  the  questions  in¬ 
volved,  we  find  displayed  by  most  of  these  peoples  a  degree 
of  national  self-control  and  a  spirit  of  compromise  which  deserve 
the  respect  and  even  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  nor  is  there  time  to  place  before  you 
any  detailed  statement  of  the  present  status  of  international 
affairs.  I  desire,  however,  briefly  to  summarize  certain  leading 
facts  in  the  hope  that  it  may  develop  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  strong  and  deeply-rooted  desire  for  peace  that  exists  through¬ 
out  South  America,  and  of  the  firm  determination  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  for  the  furtherance  of  this  purpose. 

You  have  all  in  mind,  no  doubt,  the  remarkable  demonstration 
of  national  self-control  shown  both  by  Chile  and  the  Argentine 
Republic  in  the  settlement  of  their  boundary  dispute,  a  dispute 
which  involved  matters  vital  to  the  future  of  both  these  coun¬ 
tries.  There  are,  I  believe,  but  few  countries  either  of  Europe, 
America  or  Asia,  that  would  have  shown  an  equal  willingness 
to  submit  such  questions  to  international  arbitration  and  to  abide 
without  murmur  by  the  award.  The  recent  settlement  through 
treaty  of  a  complicated  boundary  dispute  between  Brazil  and 
Peru  is  another  striking  instance  of  this  spirit  of  compromise 
which  we  too  often  regard  as  absent  in  the  countries  of  Latin- 
America. 

There  is  at  present  pending  between  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Uruguay  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  international 
problems  ever  presented  to  two  nations,  namely  the  question  of 
relative  jurisdiction  over  a  great  stream — the  River  Plata.  The 
closest  historical  analogy  is  to  be  found  in  our  own  policy  with 
reference  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  settled  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  American  people  to  control  this  stream  is  a  matter 
upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length.  It  became  a 
fixed  principle  of  American  national  policy.  We  would  not 
entertain  any  plan  of  dividing  control  with  Spain,  France  or 
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any  other  power  and  yet  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  the  situation 
we  find  both  The  Argentine  and  Uruguay  making  every  effort 
to  find  a  modus  vivendi,  and  to  eliminate  this  cause  of  constant 
irritation  from  their  international  relations.  (Applause.) 

If  time  but  permitted,  it  would  be  possible  to  cite  a  long 
series  of  instances  in  which  international  conflicts  have  been 
averted  by  the  display  of  an  extraordinary  spirit  of  national  self- 
control  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  international  peace.  This 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  own 
early  diplomatic  history.  The  erroneous  impression  that  has 
been  created  with  reference  to  Latin-American  affairs  is  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  instances  in  which  arbitral  awards  are 
not  accepted  without  protest  are  given  such  prominence  that  they 
are  made  to  appear  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Permit  me  in  closing  to  make  a  plea  for  the  study  of  South- 
American  international  politics  in  the  same  serious  and  scientific 
spirit  that  has  characterized  our  study  of  European  and  Asiatic 
politics.  The  forces  underlying  the  adjustment  of  relations  in 
the  southern  section  of  our  continent  are  quite  as  fundameiUccii 
and  far-reaching  as  those  that  have  determined  European  rela¬ 
tions.  A  proper  understanding  of  their  true  significance  is  of 
vital  importance  to  us  as  a  nation,  as  upon  this  understanding 
will  depend  whether  such  influence  as  we  are  able  to  exert  will 
be  intelligently  directed  toward  the  furtherance  of  justice  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  In  commenting  upon  the  impressible  state¬ 
ment  which  Dr.  Rowe  has  just  made,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  be 
able  to  say  that,  according  to  dispatches  which  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  room  since  the  Conference  assembled  this  evening, 
the  offer  of  the  United  States,  Brazil  and  Argentina,  to  unite 
in  mediating  the  difficulty  between  Ecuador  and  Peru,  has  been 
accepted.  (Applause.) 

A  short  time  remains  before  the  hour  for  adjournment  fixed 
by  the  business  committee,  and  discussion  under  the  five-minute 
rule  is  in  order.  The  Chair  recognizes  Professor  William 
R.  Shepherd. 

HOW  WE  SHOULD  REGARD  LATIN-AMERICA 

REMARKS  OF  PROF.  WILLIAM  R.  SHEPHERD  OF  COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

Apropos  of  the  remarks  with  which  we  have  been  favored 
this  evening  by  Professor  Rowe,  and  as  one  who  is  intensely 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  Latin-American  neighbors,  I 
wish  to  say  something  by  way  of  corroboration  of  what  he  has 
placed  before  you. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  regarded  as  representative  of  that  degree  of  "broad¬ 
mindedness  for  which  we  xA.mericans  are  well  known,  and  yet 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  there  are  evidences  that  even  in  this 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  we  believe  that  the  Latin-American 
countries  are  just  in  the  position  of  that  small  boy  about  whom 
it  is  told  that  his  mother  regularly  sent  out  the  nurse  to  find 
out  what  he  was  doing  and  then  tell  him  he  mustn’t.  Prone  to 
regard  the  Latin-American  states  as  countries  of  no  importance, 
and  feeling  that  somehow  or  other  their  people  are  all  the  time 
dodging  earthquakes  or  stirring  up  revolutions,  the  only  way 
by  which  they  can  be  kept  in  order,  it  would  seem,  is  by  chas¬ 
tising  them  occasionally.  Why  these  ideas  prevail,  even  in  an 
assemblage  of  this  sort,  I  cannot  understand. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  proposal  for  arbitration 
as  a  principle  of  international  polity  originated  in  Latin-America 
and  not  in  the  United  States ;  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Latin-Americans,  General  Simon  Bolivar,  who  was  foremost  in 
Ui-ging  international  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  inter¬ 
national  disputes.  And  it  may  interest  you  to  know,  further¬ 
more,  that  the  Latin-American  states  signed  treaties  of  arbi¬ 
tration  before  the  United  States  ever  thought  of  doing  anything 
of  the  kind.  They  may  not  have  lived  up  to  them  in  all  respects, 
and  yet  they  have  shown  a  desire  to  avoid  disputes  if  they  can 
possibly  do  so.  We  still  hear  about  internal  revolutions ;  but 
they  are  largely  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  United  States  grew  up  without  tutelage.  These  Latin- 
American  countries  are  just  as  capable  of  getting  along  without 
tutelage  and  do  not  thank  us  for  it.  We  need  to  show  them 
a  spirit  of  broad-minded  tolerance,  realizing  that  they  have  diffi¬ 
culties  to  fight  against  of  which  we  know  nothing.  (Applause.) 

They  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  European  immigra¬ 
tion  and  capital  to  the  extent  that  has  been  ours ;  they  have  had 
to  depend  upon  their  own  resources  and  in  the  family  of  nations 
have  been  snubbed  and  laughed  at  because  they  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded,  when  in  reality  they  have  not  had  the  elements  of 
strength  which  have  enabled  us  to  dominate  the  whole  country 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  countries  that  are  most 
advanced  there  are  those  that  have  had  European  immigration 
and  capital  as  a  means  of  strength  in  advancing  their  resources. 

I  might  say  we  owe  most  of  our  greatness  to  the  aid  we  have 
received  from  abroad.  The  Latin-American  states  are  receiving 
to-day  such  aid  and  what  they  need  is  the  encouragement  that 
a  fraternal  feeling  would  naturally  dictate,  and  not  a  spirit  of 
contempt  which  is  so  frequently  shown.  It  seems  to  me  the 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  might  put  itself  on  record  as  an 
assemblage  of  broad-minded  citizens  in  favor  of  just  that  spirit 
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toward  neighbors  who  are  struggling  to  maintain  liberty  against 
odds,  the  nature  of  which  is  faintly  comprehended.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Discussion  is  in  order,  under  the  five-minute 
rule,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Conference. 

Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  of  Boston  :  Apropos  of  what  Dr.  Brown 
said  this  morning  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  I  want 
to  sav  it  seems  to  me  there  is  one  contribution  which  we  womer^i 
at  least  can  make  to  this  international  problem.  Many  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  students  in  our  midst  are  going  back 
to  be  framers  of  thought  and  leaders  in  their  country,  and  many 
of  them  are  going  home,  I  fear,  with  simply  the  knowledge  of 
the  laboratory  and  dormitory,  and  without  having  seen  many 
of  our  Christian  homes.  I  believe  if  we  women  could  see  to 
it  that  special  courtesies  were  offered  to  these  keen,  alert,  cour¬ 
teous  young  men,  they  would  go  home  with  a  very  different 
feeling  in  regard  to  our  society  and  to  what  Christianity  stands 
for.  I  have  had  in  my  parlor  a  dozen  of  the  Chinese  students 
of  Harvard  and  I  have  seldom  seen  brainier,  keener,  or  finer 
young  men.  If  we  consider  this  matter  thoroughly  I  believe 
we  will  be  able  to  render  a  very  great  service  to  these  students. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  the  Con¬ 
ference  will  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning,  at  ten 
o’clock. 
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The  Chairman:  We  have  arrived  this  morning  at  the  heart 
of  the  great  problem  which  confronts  this  conference  and  all 
bodies  like  it  throughout  the  world, — the  need  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  international  court  of  justice.*  In  presenting 
the  first  speaker,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  we  do  not 
yet  know  how  much  our  country  owes  to  his  scholarly,  per¬ 
sistent  and  intelligent  work  to  this  end  from  his  important 
place  in  the  government.  I  present  the  Hon.  James  Brown 
Scott,  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State. 

PROGRESS  TOWARD  AN  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF 

ARBITRAL  JUSTICE 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  close  and  intimate  association 
of  law  and  a  court  in  which  it  is  interpreted  and  applied  that 
the  existence  of  the  one  seems  necessarily  to  imply  the  existence 
of  the  other,  and  jurists  of  reputation  and  standing  have  not 
hesitated  to  deny  the  character  of  law  to  usages,  customs  and 
regulations  emanating  from  the  supreme  power  of  the  State 
if  a  court  of  justice  does  not  exist  for  their  interpretation, 
application  and  enforcement.  If  this  view  of  the  necessary 
relations  between  law  and  courts  of  justice  be  acceptable, 
as  to  which  there  is  much  doubt,  it  must  be  considered  as 
limited  to  conditions  obtaining  in  the  highly  developed  and 
centralized  states  of  the  present  day.  If  the  statement  be  made 
absolutely,  without  reference  to  time  and  place,  it  is  untrue 
and  unacceptable,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  elemental 
facts  of  legal  history.  Primitive  communities  existed  without 
a  law  giver,  usages  and  customs  were  obeyed  without  machinery 
for  their  enforcement,  courts  of  justice  appeared  at  a  relatively 
late  date  in  the  history  of  such  communities  and  their  decrees 
are  not  always  or  necessarily  enforced  or  enforceable  by  the  state. 
If  we  admit  law  to  be  the  command  of  the  state,  as  to  which 
again  there  is  much  doubt,  the  command  is  complete  in  itself 
without  any  determination  of  the  channels  through  which 

(*For  convenient  reference,  the  text  of  the  “Draft  Convention  Relative 
to  the  Creation  of  a  Judicial  Arbitration  Court,”  adopted  by  the  Hague 
Conference  of  1907,  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  this  report.— Ed.) 
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it  is  to  be  enforced.  A  court  of  justice  is  essentially  a  means 
or  instrumentality  for  the  interpretation  and  application  of  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law  and  its  duty  is  perfoiTned  when  it  has  decided 
the  case  submitted  to  its  determination.  The  court  does  not 
enforce  its  decree,  because  its  function  is  judicial,  not  executive; 
and  the  correctness  of  its  interpretation  is  not  affected  by 
the  fact  that  its  decision  is  or  is  not  enforced  by  the  proper 
executive  authority.  When  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  decided  the  case  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  versus  Georgia 
it  performed  its  full  duty  in  the  premises.  It  neither  enforced 
its  judgment  nor  took  any  steps  to  do  so.  The  petulant  declar¬ 
ation  of  President  Jackson  that  “John  Marshall  has  made 
his  decision,  now  let  him  enforce  it,”  did  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  validity  of  the  judgment,  although  it  manifested  on  the 
part  of  the  president  a  confusion  as  to  the  proper  functions 
of  the  court  and  the  duty  of  the  executive.  The  penalty 
attached  to  the  violation  of  law,  usually  called  a  sanction, 
is  not  necessarily  a  part  of  the  law,  because  the  command 
exists  with  or  without  a  penalty.  It  is  a  means  of  compelling 
obedience,  but  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  command,  to 
whose  enforcement  it  is  attached,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  little 
or  no  consequence  in  practice  whether  the  penalty  be  physical 
or  whether  the  enforcement  of  the  law  be  left  to  an  enlightened 
public  opinion,  provided  public  opinion  secures  its  observation. 

Law  may,  therefore,  exist  as  a  command  of  the  state,  to 
use  a  familiar  term  of  analytical  jurisprudence;  a  court  may 
exist  for  its  interpretation  and  application;  a  sheriff,  marshal, 
constable,  or  other  executive  officer  may  be  designated  to 
enforce  the  judgment  and  a  penalty  may  be  annexed  to  any 
violation  of  the  command  of  the  state,  which  we  popularly 
call  law.  But  each  element  is  distinct  in  itself  and  independent 
of  the  others,  and  while  we  may  be  justified  in  asserting  their 
presence,  we  should  not  forget  that  they  are  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  and  not  necessarily  connected;  for  history  shows  that  far 
from  co-existing  at  the  beginning  of  legal  development  they 
are  in  themselves  the  result  of  a  long  and  painful  process  of 
evolution. 

But  the  term  “command,”  which  we  have  used  by  reason 
of  its  familiarity,  unduly  narrows  the  domain  of  law,  for  it  is 
inapplicable  to  the  usages  and  customs  which  have  grown  up 
gradually  in  the  course  of  centuries  within  a  determinate 
political  community.  It  applies  to  the  Statute,  which  is  but 
the  product  of  yesterday.  To  bring  usage  and  custom  within 
the  sphere  of  command,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  sub¬ 
terfuge  that  what  the  state  permits  it  commands.  It  would 
be  simpler  to  discard  definitions  and  consider  conditions  as 
history  has  shown  them  to  be,  and  if  a  definition  be  necessary, 
to  frame  it  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  history  rather 
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than  to  impose  a  definition  subject  to  an  exception,  which 
largely  destroys  its  value.  If  we  consider  the  law  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  community  as  the  sum  total  of  the  usages,  customs, 
statutes  habitually  obeyed,  irrespective  of  their  origin  and 
irrespective  of  their  means  of  enforcement,  we  have  a  statement 
broad  enough  to  include  the  elements,  which  form  the  law 
of  that  community,  without  excluding  any  element  which  has 
entered  into  the  conception  of  law.  By  so  doing  we  eliminate 
the  element  of  command  which  pre-supposes  the  existence  of 
a  conscious  superiority  and  a  dependent  inferior  and  we  admit 
the  law  of  nation  to  full  fellowship  within  the  domain  of  juris¬ 
prudence.  International  law,  like  the  common  law,  is  a  thing  of 
usage  and  custom  evidenced,  as  is  the  common  law,  by  practice 
and  observance.  It  is  not  imposed  by  a  superior  upon  an  inferior 
any  more  than  the  common  law  is  a  command.  It  is  observed 
because  public  opinion  insists  that  the  principles  of  the  common 
law  be  complied  with. 

In  denying  that  a  court  of  justice  is  essential  to  the  con¬ 
ception  of  law,  it  is  not  meant  to  maintain  that  a  court  of 
justice  is  not  an  appropriate  and  under  present  conditions 
an  almost  indispensable  concomitant.  The  purpose  is  to  state, 
without,  however,  submitting  proof,  that  usages  and  customs, 
recognized  and  enforced  in  the  mutual  intercourse  of  nations, 
may  be  law,  and,  in  stating  that  the  institution  of  courts  of 
justice  is  in  itself  an  evolution,  to  show  at  once  the  possibility 
of  creating,  an  international  court  of  justice  for  the  interpre¬ 
tation  and  application  of  principles  of  international  law,  and 
by  analogy  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  an  international 
tribunal  which  will  do  for  the  nations  of  the  world  what  national 
courts  have  done  for  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
principles  of  municipal  law,  by  determining  controversies 
peaceably  and  judicially  without  a  resort  to  force. 

Without  going  into  details,  which  would  be  necessary  to 
establish  the  contention  that  courts  of  justice  were  unknown 
in  primitive  communities,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  the 
course  of  development  within  one  jurisdiction  which  has  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced  the  world,  and  this  particular  example  is 
cited  inasmuch  as  it  not  merely  illuminates  the  question,  but 
shows  unmistakably  the  transformation  of  arbitration  into  a 
judicial  remedy  requiring  for  its  further  development  an  inter¬ 
national  court  of  justice.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted, 
on  the  authority  of  von  Jhering,  that  in  the  early  period  of 
Roman  history  there  did  not  exist  institutions  which,  with¬ 
out  a  misuse  of  terms,  could  be  called  courts  of  justice,  and 
it  is  also  the  fact  that  legal  machinery  for  the  interpretation 
and  application  of  controversies  arising  between  Roman  citizens 
was  wholly  lacking.  The  first  stage  of  development  in  which 
each  member  of  the  community  redressed  his  wrongs  had 
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evidently  passed  and  a  sentiment  existed  requiring  an  exam¬ 
ination  and  determination  of  the  question,  before  self-redress 
should  step  in  to  right  the  aggrieved.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
usage  and  custom  of  the  community  to  require  that  the  con¬ 
troversy  should  be  submitted  to  a  stranger,  an  arbiter  who 
visited  the  strip  of  land  whose  possession  was  claimed.  The 
parties  in  dispute  bound  themselves  to  submit  the  question  to 
the  arbiter  and  to  comply  with  his  decision.  A  failure  to  give 
effect  to  the  decision  or  a  refusal  to  submit  the  dispute  to  the 
arbiter  allowed  self-redress  to  assume  its  former  role.  It  is 
a  matter  of  history  that  the  person  chosen  as  arbiter  was  often 
the  king,  who  by  reason  of  his  divine  origin  inspired  confidence, 
or  the  pontifex  maximus,  whose  superior  wisdom  appealed  to 
the  parties  litigant.  In  any  event  the  agreement  to  submit 
was  contractual,  the  appointment  of  the  arbiter  was  voluntary 
and  his  decision  was  enforced  by  the  individual  litigant,  not  by 
the  power  of  the  state.  In  the  course  of  time  the  magistrate 
was  a  preferred  person  by  reason  of  his  standing  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

A  special  body  was,  therefore,  designated  from  which  the 
litigants  should  choose  the  arbiters  or  judges  for  the  particular 
case  as  it  arose.  The  submission  was,  however,  by  contract 
and  the  decision  was  the  personal  opinion  of  the  judge,  nor 
was  it  enforceable  by  the  state.  As  evidence  of  the  non-official 
character  of  the  decision,  von  Jhering  mentions  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  instance  of  a  tribune  interposing  his  veto  to  an 
execution  of  the  arbitral  sentence,  or  prommtiatio ,  as  it  was 
called.  It  was  only  under  the  Empire  that  official  courts 
were  established  with  official  judges,  whose  decrees  were  executed 
by  the  state.  We  thus  see  that  there  are  three  steps  in  the 
judicial  development: 

ist.  A  contractual  agreement  to  decide  a  controversy  by 
arbiters  chosen  by  the  litigants; 

2d.  The  appointment  of  a  panel  of  competent  persons, 
from  which  these  judges  should  be  chosen; 

3d.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  court  when  the 
Empire  had  become  consolidated. 

International  arbitration  has  pursued  unconsciously  the 
same  course: 

ist.  The  formulation  of  a  compromis — the  compromissum 
of  Roman  law — submitting  the  case  to  the  determination  of 
the  arbiter  of  the  litigants’  choice,  king  or  pope; 

2d.  The  creation  of  a  panel  of  competent  persons  by  the 
First  Hague  Conference  in  1899,  from  which  arbiters  for  a 
temporary  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  the  controversy  could 
be  chosen;  and  now  we  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  third 
and  crowning  stage,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
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international  court  for  the  peaceable,  orderly  and  authorita¬ 
tive  decision  of  international  controversies.  The  foundations 
of  this  court  were  laid  by  the  vSecond  Hague  Conference  in  a 
draft  convention*  consisting  of  thirty-five  articles  adopted 
by  it  with  the  recommendation  that  the  court  itself  be  con¬ 
stituted  through  diplomatic  channels.  It  is  safe  to  presume 
that  history  will  repeat  itself  and  that  international  arbitration 
will  develop  an  international  tribunal,  just  as  surely  as  private 
arbitration  developed  a  national  court,  when  the  nations  are 
convinced  that  the  administration  of  justice  is  the  chief  concern 
of  nations  as  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  individuals.  It  is  also 
safe  to  presume  that  the  establishment  and  successful  operation 
of  such  an  international  tribunal  will  render  to  the  family  of 
nations  the  same  services  which  municipal  courts  have  rendered 
to  individual  litigants  and  the  community  at  large.  (Applause.) 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  development  here  out¬ 
lined  applies  solely  to  the  adjustment  of  civil  controversies 
in  which  the  individuals  are  primarily  concerned  and  the  state 
but  indirectly,  if  at  all.  The  services  which  courts  of  justice 
perform  in  the  settlement  of  such  litigation  are  great  and 
may  be  reasonably  expected  from  an  international  court  in 
similar  cases.  It  may  be  queried  whether  an  analogy  could  be 
drawn  between  the  action  of  a  state  and  international  court 
in  those  instances  in  which  the  state  primarily  instead  of  the 
individual  litigant  is  concerned.  In  civil  cases  the  litigant 
demands  restitution  of  property  or  damages  for  its  unlawful 
detention  or  conversion,  whereas  questions  involving  public 
order,  such  as  crimes,  chiefly  concern  the  state  and  are  punished 
by  the  state.  Self-redress  has  long  ceased  to  be  permissible 
in  such  cases,  as  the  state  appears  in  both  as  the  representative 
of  the  individual  to  redress  his  wrong  and  the  representative 
of  the  community  in  order  to  see  that  justice  be  done.  It  may 
be  granted  that  self -redress  in  criminal  matters  is  repressed  by 
public  opinion  and  by  official  instrumentalities,  so  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  however  wronged,  who  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands 
is  little  better  than  an  outlaw.  Is  it  possible,  however,  to  settle 
peaceably  controversies  of  such  a  public  nature  as  might  lead  to 
war  unless  they  are  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and  is  it  possible  that 
war,  which  is,  in  ultimate  analysis,  self -redress,  that  is,  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  enforce  a  right  or  redress  a  wrong,  can  be  checked 
or  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  a  court  of  justice  just  as 
national  courts  of  justice  restrain  individuals  from  a  resort 
to  self -redress  ?  Let  history  again  answer  the  question. 

In  primitive  communities  the  individual  possessed  ^  an 
undoubted  right  to  punish  a  criminal,  but  public  opinion, 
where  it  tolerated  the  right,  nevertheless  required  that  its 


(*For  text  of  this  convention  see  Appendix.  Ed.) 
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exercise  be  regulated.  Alongside  of  courts  of  justice,  in  which 
adequate  punishment  could  be  secured,  the  individual  possessed 
the  right  to  redress  the  wrong  by  extra-judicial  means.  The 
judicial  combat  and  the  dueler’s  code  subsisted,  but  public 
opinion  has  condemned  both.  Judicial  combat  has  passed  away 
because  the  redress  of  a  court  of  justice  was  more  satisfactory. 
Duelling  is  indeed  heard  of  occasionally,  but  it  has  long 
ceased  to  play  any  recognized  or  legitimate  r61e.  The  court 
of  justice  has  triumphed,  not  merely  by  statutory  enactment, 
but  because  it  has  justified  its  right  to  be  considered  as  a 
substitute  for  self -redress  and  public  opinion  would  not  tolerate 
a  return  to  former  conditions.  Within  national  lines  the  judicial 
settlement  of  controversies  is  the  rule,  the  resort  to  self -redress, 
the  exception.  But  can  we  expect  the  same  development 
between  nations  that  has  taken  place  within  them?  The  answer 
of  history  is  peculiarly  encouraging  and  the  lines  of  progress 
are  clearly  marked  and  defined.  There  is,  however,  an  inherent 
difficulty  because  nations  are  treated  as  equal,  independent  units 
above  which  there  is  no  superior,  although  a  recognition  of  the 
dependence  of  each  upon  the  other  under  the  pressure  of  enlight¬ 
ened  public  opinion  has  substituted  interdependence  for  inde¬ 
pendence  and  is  creating  a  solidarity  almost  akin  to  confed¬ 
eration. 

In  primitive  time  tribe  warred  against  tribe  to  redress  real  or 
fancied  wrongs.  The  outbreak  of  war  depended  solely  upon  the 
will  or  whim  of  the  parties  in  controversy  and  the  conduct  of 
war  was  as  unregulated  and  undetermined  as  its  causes.  In  the 
next  place  we  know  that  war,  which  is  recognized  and  permitted, 
is,  nevertheless,  subject  to  regulation  just  as  the  resort  to  indi¬ 
vidual  combat  was  permitted,  but  regulated.  We  recognize  at 
the  present  day  that  war  is  an  extra-judicial  remedy  to  which 
nations  may  resort,  but  ever  since  the  masterpiece  of  Grotius 
appeared  in  1625  nations  have  regulated  its  exercise.  The  court 
of  justice  displaced  judicial  combat,  because  the  reasonableness 
of  judicial  procedure  appealed  to  the  community  and  judicial 
combat  fell  into  disuse.  Nations,  however,  have  not  been 
content  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  hostilities,  but,  in  1907, 
they  created  an  international  court  of  prize,  whose  judgments 
will  undoubtedly  prevent  a  resort  to  arms  for  the  settlement  of 
a  particular  category  of  cases  arising  out  of  war.  Is  it  not 
fair  to  presume  that  the  court  of  justice  will  triumph  in  inter¬ 
national  law,  just  as  it  has  triumphed  in  municipal  law  and 
that  the  resort  to  self-help  will  yield  to  the  resort  to  the  inter¬ 
national  court;  that  it  will  be  an  acceptable  substitute  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  that  the  appeal  to  arms  for  the 
settlement  of  questions  susceptible  of  judicial  determination 
Will  be  the  exception  in  international  law,  as  it  is  universally 
in  municipal  law?  We  thus  see  that  private  arbitration  led 
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to  the  institution  of  national  courts  of  justice.  We  also  see 
that  the  institution  of  courts  of  justice  has  displaced  self¬ 
redress,  whether  in  the  form  of  judicial  combat  or  duelling. 
May  we  not  confidently  expect  that  the  international  court 
will  supersede  war  which  is  self -redress  between  nations  by  the 
substitution  of  a  judicial  for  an  admitted  extra-judicial  pro¬ 
ceeding?  The  internal  development  of  nations  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  external  development  will  reach  practically 
the  same  conclusion.  (Applause.) 

It  is  not  the  present  purpose  to  pursue  the  analogy  further. 
It  is,  however,  my  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  a  Court 
of  Arbitral  Justice,  capable  of  deciding  all  questions  of  a 
judicial  nature  K  in  the  process  of  composition;  that  a 
project  of  thirty-five  articles  dealing  with  the  organization, 
jurisdiction  and  procedure  of  such  a  tribunal  was  adopted 
at  the  Second  Hague  Conference;  that  the  establishment  of 
such  a  tribunal  through  diplomatic  channels  was  recommended 
by  the  Second  Hague  Conference;  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  at  present  engaged  in  negotiations  for  the  organization  of 
the  court.  In  the  fall  of  last  year  he  addressed  an  identic 
circular  note  to  the  powers  represented  at  the  Naval  Conference 
held  in  London,  from  December  4,  1908,  to  February  26,  1909, 
proposing  that  the  composition  of  the  Prize  Court,  which  may 
be  considered  as  an  existing  institution,  be  adopted  for  the 
composition  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice.  He  suggested 
that  the  International  Prize  Court  be  invested  with  the  juris¬ 
diction  and  functions  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  and 
that  when  sitting  as  such  it  act  in  accordance  with  the  draft 
convention  for  the  arbitral  court.  The  acceptance  of  this  pro¬ 
posal  would  secure  not  only  an  international  judician/  for  the 
determination  of  prize  cases,  that  is,  controversies  arising  out  of 
war,  but  create  an  arbitral  court  for  the  determination  of  inter¬ 
national  controversies  arising  in  times  of  peace.  It  is,  however, 
immaterial  whether  the  jurisdiction  and  functions  of  the  Prize 
Court  be  thus  enlarged  or  whether  the  system  of  composition 
of  the  Prize  Court  be  adopted  for  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice. 
This  is  a  question  of  form.  The  establishment  of  a  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice  either  as  a  chamber  of  the  Prize  Court  or  as  a 
separate  institution  is  a  matter  of  substance  and  either  method 
is  acceptable  to  the  friends  of  progress  and  therefore  of  peace. 

The  need  of  an  international  court  is  evident  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  reasonably  expected  from  its  successful  operation 
are  many  and  varied;  and  the  arguments  by  which  the  court 
could  be  justified  are  at  once  apparent  to  any  well-informed  and 
intelligent  person.  At  the  present  day  the  existence  of  law  pre¬ 
supposes  a  court  of  justice  for  its  interpretation  and  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  any  cases  submitted  for  determination,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  international  law  should  not  have  an  international 
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tribunal  for  its  interpretation  and  application,  without  forcing 
or  permitting  nations  to  resort  to  self-redress,  as  formerly  was 
the  case  with  individuals  in  primitive  communities  before  courts 
of  justice  were  established.  Nations  have  bound  themselves 
by  treaty  to' submit  their  controversies  to  arbitration,  and  it 
is  essential  that  a  tribunal  should  be  constituted  to  which  they 
may  resort. 

We  thus  have  a  system  of  international  law,  a  controversy 
susceptible  of  judicial  determination  by  the  principles  of  this 
law,  and  we  have  the  expressed  willingness  of  the  nations  in 
controversy  to  submit  their  claim  to  arbitration.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  court  does  not  exist  to  which  they  can  appeal,  for 
the- so-called  Permanent  Court  of  the  Hague  is  not  in  any  real 
sense  of  the  word  a  court.  It  is  at  most  a  list  of  judges  from 
which  a  temporary  tribunal  can  be  selected  for  the  trial  of  the 
case,  and  it  passes  out  of  existence  with  the  settlement  of 
the  controversy  which  called  it  into  being.  Experience  shows 
that  it  is  difficult,  time-consuming  and  expensive  to  constitute 
a  temporary  tribunal.  The  decision  when  reached  is  binding 
upon  the  parties,  but  it  does  not  bind  another  temporary  tri¬ 
bunal  which  may  be  organized  in  its  decision  of  a  not  dissimilar 
case.  One  of  the  functions  of  a  court  is  to  determine  the  law 
and  to  establish  it  as  a  precedent  for  courts  of  justice  which 
may  subsequently  be  called  upon  to  decide  a  question  of  a  like 
nature.  In  such  cases  there  is  continuity,  but  in  the  case  of 
temporary  tribunals,  there  is  a  lack  of'  continuity,  and  we 
cannot  hope  for  the  logical  and  unerring  development  of  inter¬ 
national  law  from  isolated  cases,  tried  before  temporary  tribunals 
having  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other. 

Again,  an  international  treaty  or  convention  to  which  all 
the  nations  or  many  of  them  are  parties,  should  be  interpreted 
by  an  international  tribunal  created  by  them  and  by  whose 
decision  they  are  bound,  just  as  a  decision  of  the  Supreine  Court 
of  the  United  States  binds  the  forty-six  states  which  are  members 
of  the  Union.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  the  interpretation  of 
the  court  merely  binds  the  parties  litigant  and  confusion  is 
likely  to  arise  where  precision  and  certainty  are  essential. 

The  further  development  of  arbitration  requires  the  presenee 
of  an  international  tribunal  to  which  the  controversy  may 
be  submitted  as  it  arises,  before  passion  and  prejudice  shall 
have  embittered  the  foreign  relations  of  the  countries  in  con¬ 
troversy,  a  tribunal  in  existence  or  so  composed  that  it  may 
be  called  into  being  the  moment  the  controversy  arises,  a 
tribunal  whose  judgment  binds  all  nations,  because' all  nations 
are  parties  to  its  establishment,  and  whose  decisions  bind  the 
judges  in  their  subsequent  determinations  of  like  questions. 
At  present  the  invitation  to  arbitrate  is  an  invitation  to  wrangle 
over  the  composition  of  a  temporary  tribunal;  whereas  reason 
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and  experience  reqiiire  that  the  tribunal  should  be  in  existence 
iur  the  decision  of  the  case. 

Again  the  expenses  of  a  temporary  tribunal  are  borne  by 
the  litigating  nations,  rendering  the  resort  to  arbitration  not 
only  difficult  and  uncertain  in  result,  but  expensive,  so  expensive, 
indeed-,  that  smaller  nations  may  well  hesitate  to  arbitrate  the 
controversy  which,  were  it  not  for  the  cost,  they  might  not 
hesitate  to  do. 

Secretary  Knox  has  recently  addressed  a  circular  identic 
note  to  the  Powers,  requesting  them  to  collaborate  with  the 
United  States  in  the  establishment  of  a  truly  permanent  tribunal, 
composed  of  professional  judges,  which  tribunal  shall  be  at 
The  Hague,  ready  to  receive  a  case  when  it  is  presented,  and 
to  decide  it  according  to  the  law  and  evidence,  without  the 
delay  or  friction  so  often  involved  in  the  creation  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  tribunal.  The  expenses  of  this  court  are  to  be  borne 
by  the  nations  participating  in  its  constitution  and  the  decision 
of  the  court  will  not  merely  decide  the  individual  questions 
submitted,  but  develop  the  common  law  of  nations  just  as 
clearly  and  scientifically  *  as  the  courts  of  England  and  the 
United  States  have  developed  the  common  law. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Philander  C.  Knox, 
authorizes  and  directs  me  to  say  officially  that  the  responses 
to  the  identic  circular  note  have  been  so  favorable  and  manifest 
such  a  willingness  and  desire  on  the  part  of  the  leading  nations 
to  constitute  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  that  he  believes  a 
truly  permanent  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  composed  of  judges 
acting  under  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibility,  representing 
the  various  judicial  systems  of  the  world  and  capable  of  insuring 
the  continuity  of  arbitral  jurisprudence,  will  be  established 
in  the  immediate  future  and  that  the  Third  Peace  Conference 
will  find  it  in  successful  operation  at  The  Hague.  (Great 
applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  have  listened  to  a  most  impressive 
and  encouraging  declaration.  For  the  Conference,  I  ask  the 
Solicitor  to  convey  to  the  Secretary  of  State  an  expression 
of  our  appreciation  of  his  action  in  selecting  this  conference 
for  his  first  official  public  statement  as  to  the  progress  of  this 
great  undertaking,  and  to  congratulate  and  thank  the  Secretary 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  these  most  important  nego¬ 
tiations.  (Applause.) 

As  the  next  speaker,  I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  the  Hon. 
H.  B.  F.  Macfarland,  late  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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THE  HOPEFULNESS  OF  THE  KNOX  PROPOSITION 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  H.  B.  F.  MACFARLAND 

Dr.  Scott  who  has  just  spoken  to  us,  is  the  official  spokesman 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  he  speaks  necessarily  in  solemn 
and  significant  general  terms.  I  was  liberated  from*  public 
office  in  January  last  and  am  now  an  American  sovereign, 
or  as  near  as  any  man  ever  gets  to  being  a  sovereign  in  the 
United  States  with  the  superior  sex  always  ruling — at  least, 
I  am  a  plain,  ordinary  lawyer,  and  even  if  I  do  live  in  Washington, 
I  am  not  obliged  to  take  the  official  view.  Therefore,  what  I  have 
to  say  in  the  few  moments  allotted  to  me,  will  be,  as  it  were, 
the  view  of  an  outsider. 

I  am  not  answering  officially  the  question  that  Dr.  Tmeblood 
suggested  yesterday,  or  which  may  have  arisen  in  your  mind 
as  you  heard  the  declaration  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which 
seemed  to  make  any  further  comments  unnecessary;  but  I 
may  say,  what  is  apparent  outside  of  the  Department  of  State, 
that  this  proposition  of  Secretary  Knox,  with  which,  let  me  say. 
Dr.  Scott  himself  has  been  intimately  associated  from  the  time 
when  he  saved  the  day  for  us  in  the  Second  Hague  Conference  to 
the  present  hour,  is  full  of  hopefulness  because  of  what  has 
already  taken  place  in  that  Second  Hague  Conference,  and  of 
what  rnust  inevitably  take  place  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  itself  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  great  nations,  and 
for  that  matter,  the  smaller  nations,  are  committed  to ’it  in 
principle. 

We  do  not  have  to  have  the  correspondence  now  going  on 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Powers  to  know  that  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  Germany  are  committed  in  principle  to 
this  proposition.  We  all  know  that  with  their  allies  they  are 
all  Europe  and  part  of  Asia,  and  that  we  with  our  friends  to 
the  south  of  us  are  the  rest  of  the  world.  Therefore,  it  is 
a  very  simple  sum  in  arithmetic  to  count  up  the  states  which 
may  be  expected  to  support  this  proposition.  It  may  be  that 
it  will  not  be  adopted  unanimously  in  the  first  instance,  but 
suppose  it  is  adopted  by  only  half  of  the  forty-four  states  which 
were  represented  in  the  last  Hague  Conference,  and  suppose 
that  twenty  or  twenty-two  states  which  might  thus  adopt 
it,  and  which  we  believe  will  thus  adopt  it,  do  set  up  this  high 
court  of  justice  at  The  Hague,  is  it  not  clear  that  once  estab¬ 
lished,  that  once  making  its  decisions,  it  must  draw  sooner 
or  later  the  adherence  of  all  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the 
world?  Just  as  our  own  Supreme  Court,  which  was  established 
in  the  year  of  the  Constitution  but  for  five  years  was  almost 
neglected  before  an  important  case — Chisholm  v  Georgia _ ap¬ 

peared,  and.  for  years  after  that  was  considered  a  court  from 
which  the  judges  might  resign  without  being  accused  of  for- 
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feiting  any  ambition, — just  as  that  court,  by  the  authority 
of  its  judgments,  gradually  brought  all  the  states  of  the  Union 
into  an  acceptance  in  fact  of  what  they  had  accepted  in  theory, 
so  this  high  court  of  justice  at  The  Hague,  however  begun,  will 
inevitably  draw  the  support  of  the  whole  world.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  composed  of  the  greatest  jurists.  Men  like  Governor 
Hughes,  who  is  now  turning  away  from  a  possible  nomination 
to  the  presidency,  and  certainly  from  a  great,  honorable  and 
lucrative  law  practice,  to  serve  his  country  on  its  highest  court, 
will  serve  the  world  on  that  highest  court.  And  even  if  a  Marshall 
does  not  appear  immediately,  its  judgments  will  command 
the  respect  of  the  world  through  their  reasoning  and  impartiality. 
(Applause.) 

While  the  Knox  proposition  of  October  i8th,  1909,  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Powers  that  the  International  Prize  Court  might 
be  utilized  by  an  extension  of  its  functions  as  a  general  inter¬ 
national  court  of  arbitral  justice,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
determination  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference  that  an  inter¬ 
national  court  of  arbitral  justice  should  be  established  shall  be 
carried  out  in  that  way.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  in  order 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  International  Prize  Court  to 
whose  composition  large  and  small  nations  alike  have  agreed 
and  also  to  give  greater  prestige  and  dignity  to  the  international 
court  of  arbitral  justice,  the  latter  will  be  established  separately 
as  an  independent  tribunal  and  not  as  a  chamber  of  the  Prize 
Court.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  already  a  dozen 
powers,  including  most  of  those  called  first-class,  have  agreed 
that  the  international  court  of  arbitral  justice  should  be  set  up 
independently  and  that  when  fifteen  or  twenty  nations  have 
concurred  it  will  be  so  organized  and  started. 

It  seems  entirely  probable  that  such  a  court  may  be  agreed 
upon  and  established  by  1912,  and  by  the  time  that  the  next 
Hague  Conference  meets  in  1915 — if  that  be  the  year— it  will 
already,  through  the  initiative  of  the  United  States,  if  in  no 
other  way,  have  had  the  opportunity  to  pass  upon  one  or  more 
important  questions,  to  establish  its  practice,  and  to  establish 
its  reputation  in  the  world,  so  that  it  does  not  require  a  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  any  more  than  it  requires  an  examination 
of  the  secret  correspondence  of  the  Department  of  State,  to 
know  that  it  must  come  to  be  what  we  all  hope  it  will  be,  the 
place  for  the  settlement  of  great  disputes  of  the  nations. 

(Applause.)  r  u  4. 

There  are  many  questions,  of  course,  of  dimculty,  but  no 

difficulties  which  are  insurmountable.  These  difficulties  appear 
much  more  formidable  in  academic  discussion  and  on  paper 
than  they  do  in  fact.  W^hen  you  have  an  institution  founded' 
upon  reason  and  exercising  its  power  with  judgrnent,  the 
minds  of  men  and  the  minds  of  nations  are  drawn  to  it  in  spite 
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of  all  theoretical  objections  and  it  will  win  by  the  force  of  its 
genuine  authority,  so  that  those  of  us  who  are  looking  forward 
to  going  to  The  Hague  in  1915  may  there  see  this  court — 
a  real  court  of  real  judges,  applying  real  law  in  great  cases 
between  nations,  sitting  as  the  greatest  tribunal  in  history 
and  with  promise  for  all  time  to  come.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Samuel  J.  Elder  of  Boston,  who,  with  Dr.  Scott,  is 
associated  with  Senator  Root  in  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries 
case  soon  to  come  before  the  Hague  tribunal,  at  the  dinner  of 
the  American  Society  of  International  Law  in  Washington 
two  years  ago,  spoke  of  the  new  court  house  in  Worcester,  Mass, 
upon  which  they  had  placed  the  inscription,  “Obedience  to 
Law  is  Liberty,”  and  he  said  that  Senator  Hoar  objected  to 
it  saying  in  1776,  in  Massachusetts,  obedience  to  law  was  not 
liberty.  Whereupon  they  invited  him  to  write  an  inscription, 
and  he  wrote,  “Here  speaks  the  conscience  of  the  state,  restrain¬ 
ing  the  individual  will.”  Mr.  Elder  said  he  hoped,  and  we 
may  confidently  share  his  hope,  some  day  to  see  at  The  Hague 
in  the  Temple  of  Justice  a  high  court  of  the  nations  sitting, 
and  that  then  we  might  write  on  that  temple,  “Here  speaks 
the  conscience  of  the  world  restraining  the  individual  state.” 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  discussion  of  this  subject  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  by  an  old  and  valued  member  of  this  conference,  whose 
opinion  on  such  questions  is  always  in  demand,  Hon.  Simeon 
E.  Baldwin,  Professor  of  Constitutional  and  Private  Law  in 
Yale'University,  and  until  recently  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Connecticut. 

THE  PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF 

ARBITRAL  JUSTICE 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  SIMEON  E.  BALDWIN 

One  of  the  books  of  last  year  that  will  be  longest  remembered 
is  that  of  Dr.  Fried,  issued  from  the  Leipsic  press,  with  the 
title,  Der  kranke  Krieg, — War,  fallen  sick.  The  image  thus 
presented  to  us  is  a  striking  one.  War  has  passed  its  prime. 
It  is  on  the  down-hill  road  of  life.  It  has  not  lost  its  teeth. 
They  are  longer,  and  even  sharper  than  ever.  It  has  lost  its 
nerve,  its  inspiration,  its  heroic  qualities,  its  raison  d'etre. 

There  was  something  inherently  noble,  as  well  as  savage, 
in  the  war  of  the  ancients.  We  shall  never  tire  of  reading  of 
the  mighty  deeds  of  Homer’s  heroes;  of  how  Horatius  kept 
the  bridge  in  the  brave  days  of  old;  or  of  the  armored  knights 
of  the  age  of  chivalry.  Personal  courage  and  address  will 
always  be  admired.  But  more  and  more  the  use  of  gunpowder 
and  high  explosives  have  beclouded  the  battle  field  and  de- 
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graded  it.  More  and  more,  at  the  same  time,  have  the  occa¬ 
sions  of  war  diminished.  Modern  political  society  has  other 
ends  than  the  aggrandizement  of  a  ruling  dynasty  or  a  ruling 
class.  Misunderstandings  arise  less  frequently,  as  nations 
have  climbed  to  a  common  standard  of  civilization,  and  when 
they  can  be  corrected  through  telegraph  and  cable  with  the  speed 
of  lightning. 

The  prevailing  condition  of  organized  society  in  the  world 
at  large  is  that  of  peace.  It  is  to  such  a  world,  well  under¬ 
standing  the  blessings  of  peace  to  the  common  people,  for 
whom  governments  are  instituted,  and  with  war  drooping  in 
the  background,  that  the  last  Hague  Conference  has  offered 
a  better  court  of  peace,  and  a  better  court  of  war. 

There  are  faults  in  the  scheme  of  the  existing  court  of  nations 
set  up  by  the  First  Hague  Conference  which  have  often  been 
spoken  of  here  in  previous  years.  All  are  agreed  that  the 
world  is  ready  for  something  better, — something  more  fully 


of  a  judicial  character. 

This  general  attitude  of  readiness  to  take  another  step  for¬ 
ward  seems  justified  by  three  main  considerations . 

1.  The  Hague  tribunal,  as  it  now  exists,  has  proved,  by 
actual  practice  in  important  causes,  its  capacity  to  deal  effectively 
with  litigated  controversies  between  nations.  It  has  also  shown 
itself  so  unwieldy  and  loose- jointed  as  to  make  it  plain  that 
something  better  can  be  devised,  which  will  deal  with  them 
more  effectively.  A  panel  of  a  hundred  judges,  of  which,  during 
nearly  a  decade,  not  a  third  have  been  chosen  by  any  nation 
to  sit  in  its  cause,  has  proved  itself  too  large.  Nor  is  the  judicial 
character  of  its  'membership  sufficiently  guarded. 

2.  The  world  has  been  rapidly  growing  more  comp^t  and 
more  homogeneous.  Constitutional  government  has  become 
almost  universal  and  constitutional  government  always  elevates 
the  office  of  the  judiciary,  and  tends  to  establish  popular  regar 
and  reverence  for  the  law  which  the  people  itself  creates. 

In  the  “  Roman  Journals  ”*  of  the  German  historian  Grego- 
rovius,  one  of  the  entries — in  1866,  as  Italy  was  just  coming 
into  national  life— is  a  forecast  of  the  future  of  Europe. 

“  History,”  he  wrote,  “  which  had  formerly  operated  on  a 
small  capital,  now  deals  with  a  large  one.  This  is  a  consequence 
of  railwavs  and  telegraphs,  which  shrivel 

consequently  must  necessarily  annihilate  ! 

in  nations.  A  time  will  come  when  Europe  herself  wil 
federal  republic,  formed  of  a  few  nations,  the  fami  le 

Whether  this  be  or  be  not  true  of  the  Europe  of  the  ^^^ure, 
it  IS  certain  that  every  nation  is  steadily  shrivelling,  , 
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fore,  that  the  world,  which  they  compose  collectively,  shrivels 
with  them.  Partly  in  consequence  of  this,  there  is  coming  to 
be,  more  and  more,  a  jurisprudence  of  the  world  founded  on 
common  principles. 

As  to  those  of  a  political  character,  this  flows  naturally  from 
the  general  extension  of  constitutional  forms. 

As  to  those  relating  more  particularly  to  private  rights, 
the  closer  knowledge  which  all  nations  have  gained,  by  closer 
intercourse  with  the  institutions  of  each,  has  led  to  a  process 
of  assimilation. 

The  steady  recession  of  the  area  of  extraterritoriality,  in 
respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  in  the  Far  East,  is  a  strong 
witness  to  the  approximation  already  attained  in  Eastern  and 
Western  methods  of  administrative  justice. 

Japan  long  since  shook  herself  clear  of  Western  judges.  Last 
year.  Great  Britain,  by  a  convention  with  Siam,  agreed  to 
relinquish  her  consular  courts  in  that  kingdom,  retaining  only 
for  British  hereafter  coming  there,  a  right  to  have  a  British 
assessor,  in  cases  concerning  their  interests,  sit  with  the  Siamese 
court. 

The  convention  for  a  uniform  civil  procedure  in  certain 
matters,  framed  by  the  Congress  of  Montevideo  in  1889,  and 
those  of  a  like  nature  proceeding  from  the  four  Congresses 
of  The  Hague  for  the  advancement  of  private  international 
law  and  the  diplomatic  Conference  of  1909,  at  Brussels,  all 
testify  to  the  possibility  of  disposing  of  some  classes  of  law 
suits,  wherever  they  may  be  brought,  by  one  rule  of  remedy 
as  well  as  of  right. 

3.  A  broader  basis  of  action  had  been  attained.  The  ten¬ 
tative  character  of  the  Hague  Conference  of  1899,  with  its 
membership  of  twenty  European,  four  Asiatic,  and  two  American 
powers,  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  so  partial 
in  its  composition.  In  the  conference  of  1907,  forty-four  of 
the  fifty-seven  nations  in  the  world  claiming  to  be  sovereign 
took  part,  and  no  considerable  power  was  absent.  This  gave 
it  a  right  to  speak  and  plan  for  all  mankind,  in  working  towards 
the  achievement  of  a  common  purpose. 

The  convention  of  1899,  establishing  the  Hague  Tribunal, 
had  also  obtained,  by  1907,  the  adhesion  of  forty-four  sovereign 
powers. 

The  practical  difficulties  in  constituting  the  new  court  are 
greater  than  we  could  wish.  It  was  comparatively  easy  to 
agree  on  a  scheme  for  an  International  Prize  Court.  That 
would  have  jurisdiction  only  over  a  narrow  class  of  causes. 
It  would  be  bound  to  decide  them  according  to  rules  which 
had  grown  up  in  a  long  course  of  centuries  as  the  law  of  the 
sea;  and  as  the  sea  belongs  to  no  one  country,  no  one  country 
has  dictated  or  can  dictate  its  laws.  The  cases  of  prize  to  which 
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this  general  maritime  law  of  the  world  would  not  apply  were 
few.  In  those  few,  no  one  could  seriously  fear  any  substantial 
danger  from  allowing  a  court  of  trained  admiralty  judges  to  do 
what  the  convention  proposed,  that  is,  to  “give  judgment  in 
accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  justice  and  equity.” 
Nor  could  the  smaller  powers,  in  the  reason  of  things,  expect 
such  a  full  representation  on  the  court,  as  the  great  ones,  from 
which  most  of  its  business  would  come  and  by  the  tribunals  of 
which  admiralty  law  had  for  ages  been  mainly  administered. 

The  International  Prize  Court  moreover  was  to  decide  con¬ 
troversies  in  which  rights  of  private  property  were  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  and  private  individuals  were  parties.  The  International 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  is  a  court  only  for  nations  to  sue  in, 
and  may  deal  with  any  subject  as  to  which  nations  may  dispute. 
It  does  not  have  such  fixed  rules  to  go  by  as  govern  the  decision 
of  a  Prize  Court.  It  is,  indeed,  not,  like  the  International 
Prize  Court,  a  court  of  law,  but  a  court  for  doing  justice  by 
arbitration.  Its  name,  expressed  in  carefully  selected  terms, 
not  those  which  the  delegates  from  the  United  States  would 
have  preferred,  is  not  a  “  Cour  de  Justice,”  but  “  Cour  de 
Justice  Arbitrate.” 

This  word  “  arbitrate  ”  carries  a  large  discretion  to  the 
judges.  It  was  meant  to  do  this.  The  very  first  line  of  the 
project  of  the  convention  states  its  purpose  to  be  to  advance 
the  cause  of  arbitration  {de  faire  progresser  la  cause  de  V arbi¬ 
trage),  and  assure  the  continuity  of  the  jurisprudence  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  {jurisprudence  arbitrate) . 

The  judges  of  the  Prize  Court  must  be  trained  lawyers  {juris- 
consultes)  of  recognized  competence  to  deal  with  questions  of 
international  maritime  law;  while  it  is  enough  if  those  of  the 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  are  either  trained  lawyers  conversant 
with  international  law,  or  qualified  under  conditions  requisite 
in  their  o\:n  country  for  admission  to  its  high  magistracy  {la 
haute  magistrature) .  This  may  be  fairly  taken  as  implying 
a  judicial  magistracy,  but  it  is  common  knowledge  that  seats 
in  such  tribunals  have,  in  many  countries,  been  occupied  by 
those  who  have  had  no  expert  legal  training. 

The  convention  of  December  20,  1907,  between  the  five 
Central  American  powers,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
American  Court  of  Justice,  while  giving  each  the  right  to  appoint 
a  judge,  requires  them  all  to  be  both  trained  lawyers  {juris- 
consultos) ,  each  having  the  qualifications  demanded  by  the 
laws  of  his  country  for  thoscTCxercising  its  highest  magistracy, 
and  men  of  the  highest  consideration  for  professional  ability 
{competence  professional) 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  convention  for  establishing 
the  Prize  Court,  provides  for  fifteen  judges,  of  whom  there 
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shall  always  be  one  from  each  of  the  great  maritime  powers.* 
Every  other  power  can  name  a  judge,  but  he  can  act,  as  such, 
only  in  a  prescribed  course  of  rotation,  which  would  give  the 
Siamese  or  Servian  judge,  for  instance,  an  opportunity  of 
sitting  only  one  year  in  every  six. 

To  this  the  minor  powers  might  well  agree,  in  a  court  for 
trying  a  single  class  of  cases,  mainly  affecting  private  indi¬ 
viduals;  but  was  it  to  be  expected  that  they  would,  with  equal 
readiness,  concur  in  submitting  great  questions  of  national 
right  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration,  in  the  composition  of  which 
their  share,  both  individually  and  collectively,  was  so  slight? 

That  the  identic  circular  note  of  our  government,  of  October 
i8,  1909,  issued  to  thirty  of  the  powers,  has  not  yet  resulted 
in  any  general  diplomatic  agreement,  ought  not  therefore  to 
surprise  us.  It  is  much,  that  as  we  have  heard  this  morning, 
it  has  been  accepted,  at  least  in  principle,  by  many  of  the 
powers,  and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  pub- 
•  licly  announced  his  hope  that  the  project  thus  proposed — 
that  of  making  the  judges  of  the  Prize  Court  ex-officio  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice — will  meet  with  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess,  and  his  assurance  that,  by  some  such  methods,  “  in  the 
not  distant  future,  there  will  be  a  forum  open  to  all  nations 
having  a  confidence  in  the  justice  of  their  respective  causes, 
which  will  make  them  willing  to  substitute  in  the  settlement 
of  controversies  the  deliberate  and  righteous  judgment  of  an 
impartial  tribunal  for  the  antiquated  method  of  force.” 

The  press  informs  us  (and  it  is  never  impossible  that  what 
a  press  correspondent  may  telegraph  is  true)  that  France  first 
expressed  herself  as  not  unfavorable  in  prineiple,  to  the  project 
of  our  government,  but  with  a  reservation  of  her  definite 
answer,  until  she  could  consult  Russia;  that  Russia,  when  thus 
consulted,  intimated  her  disapproval;  and  that  France  con¬ 
sequently  withdrew  its  qualified  assent. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  the  reason  for  such  action, — 
or  inaction. 

The  relations  of  Russia  to  China  and  Japan  are  such  as 
demand  the  utmost  delicacy  in  treatment,  especially  in  view 
of  the  treaty  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain.  Japan,  it  is 
said,  gave  her  substantial  assent  to  our  proposal.  It  would 
not  be  strange  had  Russia  deemed  this  a  reason  why  she  should 
hesitate  to  give  hers. 

The  wide  sweep  of  the  jurisdietion  confided  to  the  new  court, 
for  obvious  reasons  naturally  calls  for  serious  consideration, 
on  the  part  of  every  nation,  before  fully  assenting  to  the  step 
suggested  by  our  government. 

*  Germany,  the  United  States,  Austro-Hungary,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Japan  and  Russia. 
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Arbitration,  as  a  term  of  international  usage,  was  formerly 
considered  as  applicable  in  its  nature  only  to  differences  of  a 
juridical  as  distinguished  from  those  of  a  political  nature.* 
This  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  its  present  meaning,  in  view 
of  the  many  existing  treaties  between  nations  in  which  it  is 
given  a  larger  scope.  The  new  court  of  arbitral  justice,  there¬ 
fore,  might  be  called  upon  to  determine  questions  vitally  affect¬ 
ing  the  honor  of  a  nation  or  the  integrity  of  its  territor}^.  True, 
no  nation  need  consent  to  such  a  reference,  but  in  a  case  where 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world  might  seem  to  demand  it,  a 
refusal  might  be  embarrassing. 

The  difference  in  these  respects  between  the  new  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice  and  the  permanent  Hague  Tribunal,  as  con¬ 
stituted  in  1899  and  reconstituted  in  1907,  is  considerable. 

The  latter  defines  the  object  of  international  arbitration 
to  be  the  determination  of  controversies  between  nations  by 
judges  of  their  own  choice  and  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  the 
law.  Law  is  to  be  respected;  but  does  this  necessarily  import 
that  it  is  always  to  be  followed?  Is  it  not  intended  that  the 
arbitrators  shall  act  with  a  certain  discretionary  authority 
to  depart,  if  they  deem  it  reasonable,  from  what  the  law  might 
seem  in  strictness  to  require? 

Again,  in  coming  before  the  present  Hague  Tribunal,  each 
nation  has  its  voice  in  the  choice  of  the  judges,  for  the  special 
case  which  is  to  be  heard.  The  constitution  of  the  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice  will  be  unchangeable  in  all  cases.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  every  member  of  its  bench 
should  be  well  qualified  to  pass  upon  every  case  that  may 
come  before  it. 

Presumably  the  judges  of  the  present  Hague  Tribunal  are, 
for  each  must  be  familiar  with  the  whole  subject  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  {d'  une  competence  reconnue  dans  les  questions  de 
droit  international).  Of  those  of  the  International  Prize  Court, 
however,  (aside  from  their  general  professional  training)  famil¬ 
iarity  with  international  maritime  law  only  is  required.  A 
judge  fully  conversant  with  maritime  law,  national  and  inter¬ 
national,  might  be  quite  inadequately  acquainted  with  those 
principles  and  precedents  of  international  law  which  do  not 
concern  maritime  affairs.  While  this  would  probably  rarely, 
it  ever,  happen,  it  would  be  by  no  means  impossible.  Such 
a  judge,  if  made  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice, 
would  certainly  be  out  of  place. 

The  salaries  and  allowances  fixed  by  the  convention  for 
the  judges  are  quite  moderate,  but  the  distinction  of  the  office 
is  such  that  there  would  never  be  any  difficulty,  in  the  larger 
countries,  at  least,  in  finding  suitable  men  who  would  accept  it. 
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Of  the  obstacles  which  have  been  mentioned  to  a  speedy 
constitution  of  the  new  tribunal,  it  would  seem  that  many, 
and  perhaps  all,  could  be  removed,  if  a  friendly  understanding 
could  be  reached  as  to  who  should  be  selected  as  its  first  judges. 
Everyone  is  ready  to  'submit  a  cause  to  a  bench  in  which  every¬ 
one  has  full  confidence.  There  are  many  jurists  in  the  lesser 
nations,  and  more  in  the  larger  ones,  who  have  a  reputation 
both  for  learning  and  candor,  spreading  far  beyond  their  own 
particular  country.  Of  the  members  pf  the  present  Hague 
Tribunal,  several  were  appointed  by  countries  to  which  they 
did  not  belong.  Might  it  not  be  possible  for  a  special  conference 
of  all  the  powers  to  be  held  for  the  sole  purpose  of  considering, 
in  a  frank  spirit  of  mutual  confidence,  the  selection  of  fifteen 
judges,  on  nominations  previously  made  by  each  power? 
(Applause.) 

Our  delegation  brought  forward,  at  the  Hague,  a  proposal 
for  a  selection  by  correspondence.  Each  power  was  to  name 
one  person,  and  then,  from  the  forty-six  names  thus  suggested, 
vote  for  fifteen,  the  fifteen  having  the  most  votes  to  be  the 
judges.*  This  met  with  no  favor.  Obviously  it  opened  a  door 
to  concerted  action  by  the  smaller  powers,  under  which  they 
might  obtain  an  undue  influence  in  the  choice.  The  other  course 
now  suggested  accords  with  the  custom  of  nations,  in  appoint¬ 
ing  a  foreign  minister,  to  consult  the  government  to  which  he 
would  be  sent,  as  to  whether  the  appointment  would  be  agrees 
able.  The  judge  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  is  a  judge 
for  the  world.  Accredited  to  all  nations,  nothing  could  be  more 
desirable  than  that,  so  far  as  possible,  his  appointment  should 
receive  the  consent  of  the  world. 

I  cannot  share  the  apprehension  of  some,  expressed  yesterday 
upon  this  floor,  that  should  the  project  of  this  convention 
be  approved  by  a  substantial  number  of  the  powers,  and  a 
court  organized  by  their  action,  whose  doors  should  be  open 
to  every  power,  the  formation  of  a  truly  universal  world-court 
of  justice  would  be  delayed  or  prevented. 

On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  such  action  would 
be  a  natural  stage  in  the  evolution  of  such  a  court. 

Central  America  has  already  done  this.  A  court  of  inter¬ 
national  justice  with  its  seat  at  Cartago,  for  five  powers,  has 
now  existed  for  years.  It  has  tried  causes  and  rendered  judg¬ 
ments.  If  a  dozen  other  powers  should  establish  a  like  tribunal 
at  The  Hague,  whether  one  to  stand  by  itself  or  as  a  Chamber 
of  the  Prize  Court,  it  would  be  simply  a  second  advance  towards 
the  desired  end.  Courts  of  groups  of  nations,  under  the  con¬ 
solidating  tendencies  of  modern  life,  national  and  international, 
naturally  make  for  the  ultimate  constitution  of  one  court  for 
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all  nations,  or  for  all  whose  state  of  civilization  justifies  their 
participation  in  its  formation.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  As  the  next  speaker,  I  present  Mr.  Theo¬ 
dore  Marburg,  of  Baltimore,  President  of  the  Maryland 
Peace  Society,  and  Secretary  of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COURT 

OF  ARBITRAL  JUSTICE 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  THEODORE  MARBURG 

It  was  nothing  less  than  a  stroke  of  genius  which  prompted 
James  Brown  Scott  to  suggest  to  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  that  our  country  move  the  establishment  of  an 
international  court  of  justice.  Several  illustrious  persons  have 
been  credited  with  the  idea  of  this  court.  I  am  afraid  that 
not  even  Mr.  William  Penn  is  the  originator  of  it.  We  know 
of  the  great  design  of  Henry  the  Fourth  with  which  Penn  was 
familiar;  we  know  that  for  generations  some  such  institution 
has  been  in  the  minds  of  leading  thinkers.  The  world  has 
been  waiting  for  it.  The  important  thing  was  to  take  steps 
to  realize  it;  and  for  that  suggestion  we  are  beholden  to  James 
Brown  Scott,  just  as  we  are  indebted  to  Elihu  Root  for  the 
initiative — the  actual  instructions  to  our  delegates  to  the 
Second  Hague  Conference  to  endeavor  to  secure  such  a  court — 
and  to  Philander  C.  Knox  for  the  effective  prosecution  of  the 
project.  (Applause.) 

America  above  all  countries  is  in  a  position  to  make  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  establishment  of  an  international  court  of  justice. 
It  comes  with  better  grace  from  her  because  of  her  advantageous 
geographical  position,  remote  from  powerful  neighbors;  because 
she  is  not  regarded  with  the  same  jealousy  and  suspicion  with 
which  the  leading  European  powers  unfortunately  regard 
each  other;  because  her  military  budget,  while  ridiculously 
large,  does  not  weigh  her  down  as  similar  budgets  weigh  down 
the  great  European  nations.  It  comes  with  force  because  she 
has  an  effective  navy.  Assume  that  Russia  to-day  should  suggest 
the  suppression  of  navies,  or  that  China  should  propose  the 
abolition  of  both  naval  and  land  forces.  In  the  first  instance 
it  would  be  the  exact  parallel  of  the  .^sop  fox  that  had  lost 
its  tail;  and  in  the  second,  the  case  of  a  fox  that  was  so  neglectful 
of  appearances  as  to  forget  to  grow  a  tail. 

Our  navy  must  be  kept  effective  until,  by  comrnon  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  great  powers,  the  growth  of  armaments  is  checked. 
The  powers  that  have  formidable  navies  are  few.  It  is  quite 
thinkable  that  they  should  come  together  and  agree  to  abate 
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armaments.  It  can  be  done ;  it  is  a  reasonable  and  realizable 
project;  but  it  must  be  done  in  concert. 

At  present  America  has  an  effective  navy.  When  we  speak 
on  the  subject  of  a  court  we  speak  with  the  more  effect  because 
of  that  fact  and  because  the  world  knows  that  back  of  that  navy 
is  a  people  of  boundless  resources  and  boundless  will.  It  is 
the  will  of  man,  God-inspired,  that  determines  what  man  shall 
be.  It  is  human  will  that  has  made  human  history.  If  America 
wills  that  this  thing  shall  be  done  it  will  be  done.  Moreover, 
Europe  knows  that  in  advancing  this  suggestion  America  is 
motived  by  no  fear  except  the  fear  of  doing  wrong,  which  is 
the  only  fear  that  any  man  or  any  woman  or  any  nation  should 

have  under  any  circumstances. 

We  have  had  a  most  encouraging  message  this  morning — the 
court  will  be  established.  Furthermore,  as  Mr  Macfarland 
has  pointed  out,  when  it  is  once  inaugurated  by  a  few  great 
powers,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  other  powers  will 
adhere ’to  it.  Now,  the  proposed  constitution  of  this  court 
has  been  criticised.  Criticism  is  helpful,  particularly  before 
the  event.  But  there  are  certain  answers  to  these  criticisms. 
Objection  has  been  made  that  not  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  to  be  represented  in  equal  proportion  in  the  court.  What 
does  that  suggestion  involve?  The  United  States  is  so  pre¬ 
ponderant  on  the  American  continent  that  such  a  plan  would 
result  in  the  practical  packing  of  the  court  with^  American 
sentiment.  Europe  would  justly  view  it  with  suspicion.  She 
would  hesitate  seriously  before  consenting  to  go  into  a  court 
where  the  majority  of  the  judges  were  rnen  controlled,  possibly 
not  consciously,  but  certainly  unconsciously,  by  the  will  of 
a  dominant  country.  Many  of  the  South  and  Central  American 
states  are  backward  states.  We  must  face  the  facts.  We  have 
just  seen  South  America  practically  reject  two  arbitral  awards. 
In  the  case  of  one  of  them,  the  nature  of  the  decision  leaked 
out  and  without  awaiting  the  giving  out  of  the  award  the  people 
of  Ecuador  indulged  in  such  disorder  as  practically  to  reject 
an  award  not  yet  rendered. 

By  all  means  lend  a  helping  hand  to  Central  and  South 
American  states.  Recognize  the  difficulties  that  confront 
them.  Make  full  and  free  acknowledgment  of  any  contribu¬ 
tions  they  may  make  to  human  progress.  But  whence  comes 
the  strong  tide  of  that  progress,  scientific,  political  and  ethic?  ^ 

Our  sympathies  are  with  Europe.  Our  civilization  is 
European.  The  geographical  view  of  this  question  is  the 
narrow  view.  It  is  the  great  powers  of  the  world  that  deter¬ 
mine  the  world’s  peace  on  a  great  scale.  It  was  remarked  only 
yesterday  that  the  small  powers  do  not  make  real  war.  Why 
then  do  we  need  them  in  the  court?  Let  the  great  powers 
that  can  make  real  war  and  terrible  war  agree  to  set  up  a  court 


of  justice  and  the  thing  is  done.  And  again,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  we  should  have  a  court  for  the  two  Americas 
exclusively.  If  constituted  on  the  principle  of  the  equality 
of  nations,  would  it  not  be  apt  to  prove  a  failure,  and  would 
not  that  very  failure  jeopardize  the  great  cause  we  have  at 
heart,  the  cause  of  a  true  international  court?  Another  criticism 
advanced  against  the  present  plan  is  that  it  fails  to  provide 
district  courts.  That  suggestion  is  of  value  and  it  may  ultimately 
be  realized.  But  why  do  we  have  district  and  circuit  courts  in 
the  United  States?  Is  it  not  to  relieve  the  Supreme  Court? 
And  why  do  we  need  district  courts  as  a  part  of  an  international 
court  until  it  shall  be  proven  that  this  international  court  is 
over-burdened?  That  is  a  development  which  may  well  come 
later. 

Naturally  the  question  arises  as  to  the  sanction  back  of 
this  court.  When  the  municipal  court  speaks  it  has  back  of 
it  the  sheriff,  the  constabulary  and,  as  a  last  resort,  the  army. 
Naturally  the  mind  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  a  similar 
sanction  is  needed  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  an  international 
court.  But  is  it?  Within  the  state  we  are  dealing  with  millions 
of  citizens.  The  police  are  needed  to  detect  the  criminal.  The 
police,  and  sometimes  the  military,  are  needed  to  enforce  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  to  stand  between  that  court  and  popular 
emotion — undue  prejudice,  either  in  favor  of  or  against  the 
criminal.  What  is  the  case  with  respect  to  an  international 
court  ?  The  family  of  nations  consists  of  some  fifty  odd  members. 
What  they  do  is  done  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  it  is  easy  to 
bring  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  it.  We  know  that  social 
ostracism  is,  after  all,  the  great  force  making  for  law  and  order 
and  decent  conduct,  and  the  contempt  of  the  world  may  prove 
equally  effective  as  against  a  nation  which  has  agreed  to  go  into 
a  court  and  to  abide  by  its  decision,  and  which  shall  then  attempt 
to  say,  “we  will  not  accept  this  decision  because  it  is  not  in 
our  favor.”  Examples  of  such  desperate  action  will  be  rare, 
the  more  so  because  of  the  lurking  consciousness  that  it  is 
always  possible  for  the  powers  to  act  in  conceit  and  meet 
unreason  with  physical  force.  At  Navarino  (1827)  we  saw  the 
combined  English,  French  and  Russian  fleets  smash  the  Turkish 
fleet  and  liberate  Greece.  More  recently  (1900)  we  saw  the 
soldiers  of  various  European  nations  and  of  America  marching 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  the  relief  of  Pekin  when  that  dastardly 
attack  was  made  on  our  legations.  These  are  only  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  international  action  which  must  grow  as  intercourse 
increases.  National  pride,  helped  on  by  the  private  interest  of 
a  small  2'roun  of  individuals  has  been  responsible  for  many  wars 
ofThe  p^ast  The  moment  nations  are  expected  to  refer  their 
differences  to  a  court  of  justice,  the  element  of  pride  drops 
out  as  a  determining  factor  for  war.  Unless  the  intent  is 
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conquest,  will  not  a  given  people,  under  the  new  conditions, 
naturally  prefer  a  settlement  of  controversies  by  means  other 
than  war?  Certainly  the  family  of  nations,  in  which  the  interest 
of  one  is  daily  becoming  more  closely  bound  up  wdth  the  welfare 
of  all,  views  with  growing  displeasure  war  between  any  of  its 
members.  (Applause.) 

Now,  how  do  the  facts  of  history  bear  out  these  speculations? 
Until  within  the  last  few  months,  when  the  magnificent  record 
of  arbitration  was  broken  by  the  two  events  in  South  America 
to  which  I  have  referred,  out  of  between  two  hundred  and  fifty 
and  two  hundred  and  sixty  arbitrations  effected  since  1815, 
how  many  have  been  rejected?  One.  And  that  by  mutual 
waiver.  The  arbitrator  in  that  case  was  the  King  of  Nether¬ 
lands,  to  whom  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  referred 
(convention  of  1827)  the  north-east  boundary  dispute.  Instead 
of  being  governed  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1783, 
which  attempted  to  define  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  arbitrator  proposed  (1831)  a  new  bound¬ 
ary,  following  his  own  notions  of  what  he  thought  it  should  be, 
and  accordingly  violating  the  conditions  of  the  arbitration. 
That  is  not  conclusive,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  it  is  most 
significant. 

I  started  an  investigation  of  this  question  with  the  idea 
that  we  should  need  an  international  police.  The  more  I  investi¬ 
gate  it  the  more  strongly  do  I  find  myself  inclined  to  the  view 
that  only  on  rare  occasions  will  force  be  needed  to  execute  the 
judgment  of  the  international  court  and  that  these  occasions 
may  be  met  by  concerted  action. 

This  court  must  soon  come  into  being.  But  unfortunately 
the  tasks  of  the  world  are  not  like  books,  which  when  read, 
may  be  closed  and  laid  aside.  We  reach  a  cherished  goal  only 
to  find  that  it  is  but  a  step  to  an  ultimate  end — new  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  new  labors  imposed  as  a  result  of  that  opportunity. 
The  real  task — the  task  of  years  if  not  of  generations — will 
be  so  to  shape  public  opinion  as  to  incline  the  nations  habitually 
to  resort  to  this  court  when  established  and  abandon  war  as  a 
means  of  settling  international  disputes. 

Last  year  while  attending  the  National  Peace  Congress  in 
Chicago,  sitting  among  a  vast  audience  whose  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause  astonished  me,  I  could  not  help  but  feel  that  if  war 
were  declared  on  the  morrow,  that  same  crowd,  or  a  crowd 
similarly  composed,  would  be  found  on  the  street  shouting 
itself  hoarse  for  war.  It  is  a  trait  that  is  inherent  in  human 
nature.  We  must  realize  that  fact  and  make  up  our  minds 
to  a  long  fight  to  subjugate  it.  Thomas  J.  Morris  of  Baltimore 
recently  reminded  us  that  two  things  which  profoundly  influence 
the  actions  of  men  are  the  interest  attached  to  what  they  do 
and  the  expense  of  doing  it.  War  was  formerly  the  occupation 
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of  every  gentleman;  trade  and  agriculture  were  left  to  the 

f  e  is  so  broadened  that  war  is  no  longer 
the  all-absorbing  interest.  But  it  is  still  dangerously  full  of 
romance  and  this  appeal  to  the  imaginations  of  men  makes  the 
war  spirit  so  hard  to  curb  when  it  once  flames  up. 

On  the  side  of  expense,  cost  is  greatly  lessening  the  duration 
of  wars.  We  all  recall  the  protracted  wars  of  former  times — 
the  thirty  years’  war  in  Germany,  the  one  hundred  years  of 
almost  continuous  fighting  between  France  and  England. 
If^war  today  were  not  more  costly  than  at  the  time  referred 
to  we  would  certainly  see  Russia  and  Japan  still  prosecuting 
the  war  begun  in  1904. 

Then,  you  have  certain  areas  whose  neutrality  is  actually 
guaranteed;  Switzerland,  by  virtue  of  the  Treaties  of  Vienna 
and  Paris,  1815;  Belgium,  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  London, 
1832  confirmed  at  London  in  1839;  Luxembourg,  also  by  the 
latter  treaty;  Norway,  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Christiania, 
1907.  The  neutrality  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Greece,  is  likewise  guaranteed.  These  are  small  begin¬ 
nings  but  significant. 

How  long,  it  will  be  asked,  before  the  proposed  international 
court  shall  prevail  and  make  wars  rare?  That  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer.  Suppose  Abraham  Lincoln  had  sent  into 
the  South  a  commission  to  ascertain  whether  the  South  could 
get  along  without  the  institution  of  slavery — had  appointed 
that  commission  from  anywhere  except  from  among  the  extreme 
abolitionist  group  in  New  England:  what  answer  would  they 
have  brought  back?  That  is  what  I  mean.  Such  questions 
have  in  them  a  dynamic  element  which  defies  calculation. 
When  new  institutions  are  set  up,  sometimes  when  new  inven¬ 
tions  appear,  a  new  spirit  is  born  with  them,  and  that  which 
seemed  remote  or  impossible,  is  presently  close  at  hand.  For 
all  that,  it  may  well  be  one  hundred  or  even  two  hundred  years 
before  wars  grow  rare.  Even  so.  The  significant  thing  is  that 
a  new  star  has  appeared  above  the  horizon,  the  promise,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  of  an  institution  which  offers  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  war,  and  events  may  stream  toward  it  with  a  speed 

of  which  we  have  no  conception.  (Applause.) 

• 

The  Chairman:  There  remains  some  time  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Conference  for  discussion  from  the  floor.  The  Chair 
recognizes  Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  Professor  of  Germanic  lan¬ 
guages  in  Columbia  University,  and  President  of  the  National 
German-American  Alliance. 
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TREATY  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AS 
RELATED  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COURT. 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  ERNST  RICHARD 

The  welcome  news  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Scott  has 
called  to  my  mind  the  importance  of  preparing  ourselves  for 
the  establishment  of  the  international  court  of  justice,  so  that 
we  can  stand  before  that  court  on  the  same  terms  as  other 
nations.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  point  President  Taft 
made  in  his  message  and  emphasized  again  in  his  peace  speech 
in  New  York — the  relation  of  our  state  sovereignty,  so  to 
speak,  to  our  international  obligations.  You  know  that  there 
is  today  a  controversy  about  the  obligation  of  our  states  to 
recognize  the  duties  which  the  United  States  have  taken  upon 
themselves  by  international  treaties.  You  remember  the 
California  school  case,  you  remember  some  years  ago  the  case 
in  New  Orleans,  the  Mafia  trouble  with  Italy,  and  there  was 
some  controversy  in  the  Homestead  case.  These  things  have 
all  been  settled  amicably,  but  this  point  has  not  been  regulated 
and  constitutionally  settled.  If  the  court  of  international 
arbitral  justice  is  established,  the  question  will  come  up  when¬ 
ever  we  are  in  a  controversy,  and  the  question  is  coming  up 
today  in  negotiating  treaties,  whether  our  national^  govern¬ 
ment  is  able  to  make  binding  treaties.  I  think  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  this  question  should  be  settled  in  the 
sense  the  President  has  advocated  before  this  court  is  estab¬ 
lished  and  I  should  like  to  recommend  to  the  business  committee 
to  bring  a  clause  to  that  effect  into  our  declaration  at  the  end 
of  the  conference.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Everett  P.  Wheeler  of  New  York 
has  the  floor. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COURT 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  EVERETT  P.  WHEELER 

There  are  two  points  I  would  like  to  make, — one  in  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  this  arbitral  court  of  justice,  and  the 
other  in  regard  to  some  reasons  that  make  it  very  important, 
in  the  general  interest,  that  it  should  be  established  with  juris¬ 
diction  even  beyond  the  international  controversies  that  may 
come  before  it.  I  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  a  practicing 
lawyer,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  cases  of  inter¬ 
national  law  and  who  feels  very  strongly  the  importance  of 
those  two  considerations. 

Now  first  as  to  the  court.  We  are  all  agreed  that  there  should 
be  a  permanent  court.  One  of  the  propositions  that  has  been 
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advanced  in  regard  to  its  constitution  is  that  it  should  be 
required  that  the  judges  of  that  court  should  confine  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  such;  that  it 
should  not  be  open  to  them  to  occupy  any  other  position.  That 
restriction,  it  seems  to  me,  v/ould  be  unfortunate,  and  for 
this  reason.  The  court  is  not  likely  at  first  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  business — it  will  ultimately  come  to  that — but  in  the 
beginning,  experience  has  shown  that  the  regular  tribunal  has 
not  enough  to  keep  it  occupied  all  the  time.  It  would  be  an 
unfortunate  thing  to  put  five  or  six  or  seven  or  eight  men,  with 
large  salaries  in  a  little  capital  like  The  Hague.  Naturally  they 
would  be  men  who  had  had  long  experience  and  they  would  have 
the  temptation  that  comes  to  all  of  us  as  we  get  older  to  take 
things  easy,  and  I  think  you  would  find  the  court  would  lose 
this  influence  on  which  it  must  depend  for  the  authority  of 
its  judgment  if  you  were  to  put  it  in  that  position.  On  the 
other  hand,  experience  in  England,  in  this  state  and  in  the  United 
States  courts  shows  that  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  a  judge  of 
a  high  court  to  sit  also  as  the  judge  of  another  court,  and  it  is 
a  great  deal  better  for  him  if  he  can  do  this,  if  his  time  permits. 
He  then  brings  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  higher 
court  a  freshness  of  experience  in  dealing  with  the  cases  that 
come  before  him  which,  if  he  is  given  exclusively  to  the  duties 
of  an  appellate  tribunal,  he  lacks.  So  much  for  that. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  this:  Beside  all 
international  controversies  about  boundaries  and  rights  of  nations 
as  such,  a  large  class  of  claims  is  brought  by  citizens  of  one 
nation  against  another  nation.  We  ought,  I  think,  in  the 
composition  of  this  tribunal,  to  have  it  arranged  that  such 
claims  can  be  directly  prosecuted;  that  it  should  not  be  left 
entirely  to  the  agreement  of  the  two  nations  involved  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  particular  claim  could  be  prosecuted  at  a 
particular  time.  Our  Supreme  Court  recently  held  that  all 
such  cases  must  be  prosecuted  by  diplomatic  intervention, 
and  that  the  action  of  one  nation  cannot  be  inquired  into  collat¬ 
erally  by  the  court  of  another.  That  throws  on  the  State 
Departments  the  burden  of  prosecuting  such  claims.  But 
Foreign  Offices  generally  are  so  much  occupied  with  more  pressing 
matters  that  these  claims  of  individual  citizens,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  cannot  receive  that  attention  to  which,  if  justice 
is  to  be  done,  they  are  entitled.  What  can  be  the  objection 
that  is  the  point  for  us  to  consider — what  can  be  the  objection 
to  a  treaty  that  in  any  controversy  that  shall  arise,  individuals 
who  conceive  themselves  to  be  wronged  by  the  authorities  of 
a  nation  other  than  that  of  which  they  are  citizens,  can  them¬ 
selves  present  their  claim  before  this  great  tribunal? 

There  is  one  condition  that  we  have  to  deal  with  now  that 
IS  entirely  modern  and  is  entitled  to  careful  consideration. 
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That  arises  from  the  growth  of  large  corporations.  We  have 
corporations,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
engaged  in  international  commerce,  whose  revenue  is  far  greater 
— in  one  instance  which  I  have  in  mind  ten  times  as  great  as 
the  revenue  of  these  smaller  republics  of  Central  America.  Its 
power  is  greater,  it  has  more  men  under  its  control  and  is  engaged 
in  a  more  extensive  commerce  of  every  sort.  It  comes  in  this 
way  to  acquire  a  dominant  influence  in  a  country  in  which  it 
does  its  business.  The  authorities  of  that  country  to  a  great 
extent  become  subject  to  its  will  in  all  matters  relating  to  foreign 
affairs,  and  we  must  look  that  thing  in  the  face.  While  I 
would  never  for  a  moment  argue  in  favor  of  the  prohibition 
of  such  aggregations  of  capital,  yet  I  do  feel  the  necessities 
of  the  situation  are  such  that  they  ought  to  be  subject  not 
only  to  the  control  of  an  individual  nation,  but  that  when 
they  engage  in  international  trade  they  should  be  subject  to 
international  control.  And  this  great  court,  which  is  sure  to 
come,  will  provide  an  appropriate  tribunal  for  such  cases. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  of  Boston,  Director 
of  the  new  International  School  of  Peace,  is  recognized. 

THE  PROPOSAL  OF  SECRETARY  KNOX  CONSISTENT 
WITH  THE  HAGUE  CONVENTIONS 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  EDWIN  D.  MEAD 

I  think  it  important  that  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  our  status  at  present  in  discussing  the  establishment 
of  a  court  of  arbitral  justice  is  very  different  from  what  it  would 
have  been  if  the  subject  had  been  discussed  at  the  conference 
a  year  ago,  or  if  it  had  been  discussed  in  this  country  last  October, 
It  is  different  for  us  as  members  of  this  conference  and  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Since  we  met  together  a  year  ago,  the 
official  invitation  has  gone  out  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  other  governments  to  unite  in  constituting 
this  court ;  and  there  is  such  encouraging  response  to  the  invita¬ 
tion  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  court  will  be  established. 
Therefore,  any  discussion  here  and  now  as  to  the  theoretical 
wisdom  of  the  proposed  plan  might  be  embarrassing  and  is 
certainly  useless.  There  was  a  time  for  it,  but  the  time  is  not  now. 

But  the  point  which  I  would  chiefly  emphasize  is  that  this 
procedure  on  the  part  of  our  government  is  distinctly  in  line 
with  the  implication  of  the  Hague  Convention  itself.  According 
to  the  Hague  agreement,  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Root  in  his 
utterances  and  action  preceding  the  action  of  Secretary  Knox, 
and  as  I  think  commonly  accepted,  it  was  understood  that, 
whenever  two  or  three  nations  unite  on  some  form  of  appointing 
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judges,  they  have  a  right  to  go  ahead  in  the  work  and  create 
a  court,  trusting  to  the  evolution  of  the  institution  in  the  future. 
There  is,  therefore,  I  repeat,  nothing  irregular  in  the  present 
procedure  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Hague  Conference 
itself. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  wise  and  suggestive  word  of  Judge 
Baldwin.  If  in  this  time  of  foundation  and  transition  there 
is  discontent  anywhere,  we  have  ways  in  which  discontented 
parties  can  have  a  way  satisfactory  to  themselves,  or  at  any 
rate,  well  meeting  any  real  need.  The  Central  American  court 
already  furnishes  a  precedent  for  other  possible  sectional  courts. 
There  might  be  various  such  auxiliary  courts.  With  a  central 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  established,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  will  do  all  the  international  business  in  its  field.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  does  not  attend  to  all  of  our  own 
national  judicial  duties;  there  are  the  subsidiary  United  States 
courts  in  the  several  districts. 

In  the  establishment  of  this  new  arbitral  court,  moreover, 
it  is  not  proposed  to  abrogate  the  existing  International  Arbi¬ 
tration  Tribunal;  and  therefore  if  any  nations  do  not  choose 
to  bring  their  cases  before  the  court — it  is  obligatory  only 
upon  those  nations  which  are  parties  to  its  establishment — 
they  still  have  recourse  to  the  old  tribunal,  where  their  com¬ 
missioners  or  judges  are  in  a  measure  of  their  own  designa¬ 
tion,  and  altogether  created  with  their  cooperation.  We 
must  make  a  beginning — the  plan  proposed  seems  the  most 
hopeful  and  practicable  one — and  trust  to  evolution  guided 
by  the  world’s  experience  with  the  experiment. 

Two  allusions  have  been  made  here  to  Dr.  Hale’s  prophetic 
words  in  the  early  Mohonk  Conferences — one  by  Mr.  Smiley 
in  his  opening  address,  and  one  by  Professor  Clark  yesterday 
morning.  When  we  speak  of  the  realization  of  Dr.  Hale’s 
old  demand  and  prophecy,  we  have  drifted  into  the  habit  of 
taking  it  for  granted  that  that  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Hague  International  Arbitration  Tribunal. 
That  certainly  went  far  towards  the  fulfilment,  but  not  the 
whole  way.  The  permanent  international  tribunal  which  Dr. 
Hale  demanded  in  those  old  speeches,  and  which  he  defined 
with  noteworthy  precision,  was  really  much  more  like  the 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  of  which  we  are  speaking  this  morning. 
Dr,  Hale  went  so  far  as  to  indicate  the  very  constitution  of 
that  court,  almost  precisely  the  plan  which  Secretary  Root 
accepted  and  Secretary  Knox  is  now  carrying  into  operation. 
Dr.  Hale  in  the  first  Mohonk  Conference,  1895,  suggested  that 
the  six  great  powers  of  the  world, — Austria,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  with  the  United  States,  unite  in 
the  constitution  of  that  court,  and  that  these  invite  the  smaller 
nations  to  contribute  six  extra  judges  or  assessors  to  that 
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work,  making  a  court  of  twelve.  And  the  next  year  after 
making  that  proposition,  which  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  which  Dr.  Austin  Abbott  was  chairman, — he  did  not  report 
the  next  year,  his  untimely  death  ensuing, — the  next  year, 
I  say.  Dr.  Hale  went  so  far  as  to  submit  a  resolution  here  that 
our  government  be  urged  to  send  an  official  envoy  to  all  of  the 
other  five  powers  for  conference  concerning  the  establishment 
of  this  international  high  court  of  justice.  Most  of  us  have 
forgotten  this  remarkably  definite  conception  and  proposal 
of  Dr.  Hale’s.  Secretary  Knox  is  now  carrying  it  out.  Not 
only  is  Mr.  Smiley’s  expectation  of  living  to  see  the  court  estab¬ 
lished  realized — for  the  court  may  now  be  considered  a  fact — 
but  Dr.  Hale’s  remarkable  prophecy  is  today  fully  realized. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Andrew  B.  Humphrey  of  New  York, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  and  Arbitration  League,  is 
recognized. 


PRESIDENT  TAFT  AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COURT 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  ANDREW  B.  HUMPHREY 

I  have  been  astonished  and  have  had  to  think  twice  to-day 
to  realize  exactly  what  this  day  means  in  the  world  of  peace; 
I  have  had  to  think  twice  when  I  have  listened  to  the  excellent 
paper  of  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State,  supple¬ 
mented  with  the  remarkable  message  from  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

But  I  want  to  make  this  point,  and  call  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  the  nations  mentioned  by  Mr.  Macfarland,  the 
nations  that  have  indicated  their  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States,  are  the  nations  that  are  to-day  bearing 
the  heaviest  burdens  as  regards  preparations  for  war — particu¬ 
larly  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany;  and  complaint  is  made 
that  the  United  States  also  is  with  them.  Those  four  nations, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  building  dreadnaughts  every  day,  experi¬ 
menting  with  warships  and  airships,  are  the  nations  that  have 
indicated  their  willingness  to  establish  a  court  where  reason, 
and  not  the  budget  or  the  warship  shall  rule.  I  simply  make 
that  point.  (Applause.) 

I  next  want  to  refer  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  Chairman 
and  others  regarding  a  recent  statement  made  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  is  the  first  executive  in 
the  world,  I  believe,  to  come  out  openly  at  a  peace  meeting  and 
not  only  adopt  a  peace  principle  and  advocate  it,  but  incidentally 
even  advocate  the  building  of  two  warships  by  Congress.  He 
made  this  speech  which  has  been  referred  to  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
in  New  York,  March  22,  1910,  in  the  presence  of  assembled 
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ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  representing  many  quarters  of  the  globe.  With  your  per¬ 
mission  I  would  like  to  have  spread  upon  the  minutes  a  brief 
section  of  what  the  President  said. 

“  Now  if  we  have  a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration — one  to  which 
•  we  can  easily  refer  all  questions — the  opportunity  is  likely  to  be  seized 
i;ipon — certainly  to  be  seized  upon  by  that  country  that  is  in  the  contest 
to  follow,  if  war  is  to  follow,  not  quite  prepared;  and  so,  by  its  demanding 
or  proposing  a  reference  to  the  Court,  it  will  put  the  other  country  in 
the  attitude  of  desiring  war — an  attitude  that  I  think  no  country  would 
like  under  present  conditions  to  occupy  before  the  world.  As  resort 
to  this  permanent  court  becomes  more  and  more  frequent,  questions 
which  can  be  submitted  in  the  view  of  the  nations  will  grow  broader  and 
broader  in  their  scope. 

“  I  have  noticed  exceptions  in  our  arbitration  treaties,  as  to  reference 
of  questions  of  honor,  of  national  honor,  to  courts  of  arbitration.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  don’t  see  any  more  reason  why  matters  of  national  honor  should 
not  be  referred  to  a  court  of  arbitration  any  more  than  matters  of  property 
or  matters  of  national  proprietorship. 

“  I  know  that  is  going  further  than  most  men  are  willing  to  go,  but, 
as  among  men,  we  have  to  submit  differences  even  if  they  involve  honop 
now,  if  we  obey  the  law,  to  the  court,  or  let  them  go  undecided.  It  is 
true  that  our  courts  can  enforce  the  law,  and  as  between  nations  there 
is  no  court  with  a  sheriff  or  a  marshal  that  can  enforce  the  law.  But  I 
do  not  see  why  questions  of  honor  may  not  be  submitted  to  a  tribunal 
supposed  to  be  composed  of  men  of  honor  who  understand  questions 
of  national  honor,  to  abide  by  their  decision,  as  well  as  any  other  question 
of  difference  arising  between  nations.”  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  Chair  recognizes  Professor  Kirchwey 
of  Columbia  University. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  A  WONDERFUL 

ACHIEVEMENT 

REMARKS  OP  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  W.  KIRCHWEY 

I  am  inclined  now  to  congratulate  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
on  the  fact  that  you  are  here  on  what  you  will  long  remember 
as  an  historic  occasion.  To  me  the  creation  of  this  high  court 
of  justice,  whether  you  call  it  a  court  of  arbitral  justice  or 
not, — because  it  will  be  a  court  of  justice  and  a  court  of  law 
for  the  nations, — is  the  key  to  the  international  situation,  is 
I  might  almost  say,  the  goal  of  our  effort.  A  great  deal  is  said 
about  the  creation  of  a  federation  of  the  world,  a  parliament 
of  man.  I  trust  you  will  not  believe  I  exalt  unduly  the  horn 
of  my  profession  when  I  say  that  I  have  little  use  for  federa¬ 
tions  and  parliaments,  provided  I  am  permitted  to  supply  t  e 
courts  which  shall  create  and  administer  the  law  of  the  wor  d. 
The  court  will,  from  the  time  it  is  accepted  by  the  leading 
powers  of  the  earth,  become  the  law-giver,  the  law- maker,  as 
well  as  the  law-interpreter  and  the  peace-maker  of  the  world' 
It  may  take  a  long  time  for  it  to  work  out  its  processes,  but  from 
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the  time  it  is  created,  our  efforts  should  be  devoted  to  clearing 
the  way  for  the  court  in  order  that  law,  cooperating  with 
justice,  whose  handmaid  she  is,  administered  by  a  tribunal  of 
jurists,  of  lawyers,  of  judges,  shall  prepare  the  way  for  that 
time  toward  which  we  have  so  long  been  directing  our  efforts 
and  our  prayers. 

We  are  honored  that  this  is  the  occasion  which  has  been 
chosen  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  speaking  through  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Solicitor  for  the  State  Department,  to  make  the 
first  public  announcement  that  the  high  court  is  near  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact,  because  that  is  what  that  declaration  means, — 
these  diplomatists  speak  with  bated  breath  and  tell  you  half 
the  truth;  the  rest  of  the  truth  is,  that  court  is  practically  con¬ 
stituted  today;  it  is  agreed  upon  by  the  great  powers, — and 
that  court,  once  constituted,  whether  it  be  the  perfect  high 
court  of  the  millennial  future  or  not,  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
answer  the  most  rapturous  expectations  of  all  of  us  .here  gathered. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  the  Con¬ 
ference,  after  a  session  at  which,  I  am  sure,  we  all  rejoice  to 
have  been  present,  will  stand  adjourned  until  this  evening. 


jfourtb  Session 

Thursday  Evening,  May  19,  1910 


The  Chairman  :  As  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening  session, 
I  have  the  honor  to  present  a  friend  of  every  good  movement, 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

THE  FEARS  WHICH  CAUSE  THE  INCREASING 

ARMAMENTS 

ADDRESS  OF  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  LL.  D. 

All  peace  promoters  have  been  cheered  by  the  progress  made 
since  Russia  called  the  first  Hague  Conference  towards  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  arbitration  for  war,  and  this  meeting  in  particular 
has  been  greatly  encouraged  and  stimulated  to-day.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  much  remains  to  be  done  before  a  permanent  in¬ 
ternational  supreme  court  is  established  with  some  adequate 
force  behind  it,  whether  control  of  credit,  or  armed  police,  or 
efifective  world  opinion,  and  that  the  race  for  armaments  is 
hotter  than  ever. 

There  must,  then,  be  some  very  strong  reasons  for  the  slow 
progress  made  towards  an  effective  system  of  international  arbi¬ 
tration,  and  for  the  continuance  of  the  extraordinarily  wasteful 
competition  in  providing  armaments ;  for  all  the  competing 
nations  feel  keenly  the  well-nigh  intolerable  burden  of  taxation 
which  modern  preparations  for  war  on  the  instant,  offensive  or 
defensive,  impose.  I  find  these  reasons  in  two  chronic  appre¬ 
hensions  felt  by  all  the  civilized  nations  alike, — although  the  two 
are  not  equally  felt  by  the  different  peoples,  because  of  geo¬ 
graphical  and  commercial  diversities.  The  first  of  these  chronic 
apprehensions  is  the  fear  lest  the  nation’s  exterior  supplies  of 
food  or  of  the  raw  materials  of  its  industries  should  be  cut  off. 
The  second  is  the  fear  lest  an  immense  hostile  army  should  be 
thrown  into  the  national  territory  with  only  a  few  days’,  or  even 
a  few  hours’,  warning.  Either  of  these  chronic  apprehensions 
may  be  suddenly  exalted  to  panic  by  occurrences  of  a  really 
trivial  nature.  The  speech  of  a  minister  before  a  legislature,  a 
note  from  a  ruler,  or  even  a  short  series  of  articles  in  an  influ¬ 
ential  newspaper  may  raise  either  of  these  chronic  apprehensions 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  panic.  These  fears  are  not  fairly  to  be 
described  as  dreams,  or  illusions,  or  fantastic  nightmares.  They 
are  not  created,  though  they  may  be  aggravated,  by  unscrupu¬ 
lous  manufacturers,  tradesmen,  or  newspapers.  They  are 
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founded  on  historical  facts  borne  clearly  in  mind  by  the  present 
generations,  and  on  generally  accepted  axioms  concerning  na¬ 
tional  well-being,  as  likely  to  be  diminished  by  being  conquered, 
or  even  invaded,  and  increased  by  any  successful  conquering. 
These  axioms  may  be  as  absurd  as  the  duelling  code  now  seems 
to  most  Anglo-Saxons,  but  like  that  code  of  so-called  honor  they 
are  generally  accepted  in  continental  Europe  and  among  large 
portions  of  the  population  of  North  and  South  America,  and 
Great  Britain.  It  is  a  solid  fact  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  English  people  feel  it  to  be  for  them  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  that  they  keep  ready  for  instant  action  fleets  capable  of 
preventing  invasion  and  the  cutting  off  of  the  food  supplies  and 
the  raw  materials  which  come  to  them  over  seas ;  and  so  long 
as  they  seriously  dread  catastrophes  of  that  nature  they  will 
keep  on  building  preponderant  fleets.  They  must  have  security 
against  such  ruinous  calamities. 

England  and  Japan  are  the  two  nations  which  may  reasonably 
feel  most  intensely  the  apprehension  about  their  food  and  raw 
materials ;  but  nations  whose  territories  are  not  insular  may  also 
feel  it  to  a  high  degree.  Thus,  Italy  must  import  by  sea  both 
food  and  coal,  France  would  suffer  much  if  deprived  of  sea¬ 
borne  cotton,  and  Germany  needs  to  import  by  sea  not  only 
much  food,  but  a  great  variety  of  materials  for  her  expanding 
industries.  The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  so  vast,  and 
extends  through  so  many  climates,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
realize  how  formidable  to  any  nation  which  cannot  raise  on  its 
own  soil  all  its  food  and  most  of  the  important  materials  of  the 
industries  by  which  it  lives,  is  the  dread  of  the  cutting  off  of  a 
large  portion  of  its  food  or  its  raw  materials,  or  both.  During 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  year  England  is  not  supposed  to 
have  in  stock  at  any  one  time  more  than  six  weeks’  supply  of 
food  for  her  population.  In  view  of  such  a  fact  we  Americans 
ought  to  be  able  to  realize  that  this  dread  of  the  cutting  off  of 
essential  supplies  must  be  calmed  and  disposed  of  before  the 
incessant  preparations  for  war  now  going  on  can  possibly  be 
checked  or  stopped.  A  very  important  question,  therefore,  to 
be  considered  by  those  who  wish  to  take  effective  measures  to 
promote  peace  is  this:  What  generally  accepted  rule  of  inter¬ 
national  action  would  give  relief  from  this  intolerable  appre¬ 
hension,  and  what  new  police  forces  would  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  observance  of  that  rule? 

Confining  our  thoughts  in  the  first  place  to  operations  on  the 
oceans,  we  easily  see  that  the  adoption  by  a  decided  majority 
of  the  great  maritime  powers  of  the  principle  of  the  immunity 
of  private  property  at  sea  would  in  itself  go  far  to  relieve  from 
this  great  apprehension  the  nations  that  suffer  most  from  it.  If 
during  a  naval  war  all  merchant  vessels  were  free  to  come  and 
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go  on  the  open  seas  without  danger  of  capture  or  of  any  inter¬ 
ference,  a  nation  at  war  would  have  little  reason  to  dread  the 
interruption  of  its  supply  of  either  food  or  raw  material.  To 
affect  dangerously  its  supplies,  its  adversary  would  have  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  real  blockade  of  its  ports,  which  is  a  difficult  and  costly 
operation  in  these  days  of  high-speed  vessels  independent  of 
wind.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  changes  in  the  defi¬ 
nitions  of  blockade  and  contraband  decidedly  advantageous  to 
neutrals  were  made  by  the  Naval  Conference  in  which  Germany, 
the  United  States,  Austria-Hungary,  Spain,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Russia  and  the  Netherlands  participated  at 
•London  in  1908-09.*  This  Conference  did  work  of  high  value 
although  only  ten  selected  nations  joined  in  it.  The  precedent 
may  prove  a  very  useful  one.  The  adoption  on  paper  of  this 
doctrine  of  the  immunity  of  private  property  on  the  seas  would 
not  suffice,  however,  to  relieve  the  intense  anxiety  of  the  civilized 
peoples  about  their  essential  supplies.  They  must  see  in  readi¬ 
ness  a  police  force  capable  of  securing  the  execution  of  such  an 
agreement  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Can  we  imagine  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  such  a  force?  It  must  of  course  be  an  overwhelming 
international  force,  which  no  single  nation  would  have  a  fair 
chance  of  successfully  resisting,  and  it  must  be  available  in  all 
the  oceans.  These  conditions  would  be  fulfilled  if  the  group  of 
nations  which  took  part  in  the  Naval  Conference  at  London,  or 
even  a  smaller  group  of  nations  having  extensive  seacoasts  like 
England,  France,  Italy,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Japan  would  agree  to  the  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea, 
and  to  the  use  of  their  combined  fleets,  or  any  adequate  portion 
thereof,  to  enforce  that  immunity  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  combinations  mentioned  would  possess  available  ports  in 
all  the  great  divisions  of  the  ocean.  Several  of  the  nations 
named  have  already  expressed  willingness  to  accept  the,  doctrine 
of  immunity  for  private  property  at  sea.  The  United  States  has 
advocated  it  for  many  years.  Other  nations  would  probably 
wish  to  join  such  a  league ;  but  their  adhesion  would  not  be  in- 

*The  Declaration  issued  by  the  Conference  by  Art._  i,  Chap,  i  limits 
blockade  to  ports  and  coasts  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
which  is  a  restrictive  definition  of  high  value. 

In  Art.  28,  Chap.  2  the  following  articles  are  declared  not  to  be  con¬ 
traband  of  war:  raw  cotton,  wooj.  silk,  jute,  flax,  hemp,  and  the  other 
raw  materials  of  the  textile  industries,  rubber,  resins,  gums  and  lacs,  hops, 
raw  hides,  natural  and  artificial  manures,  ores,  clays,  lime,  stone,  bricks, 
slates  and  tiles,  porcelains  and  glass  ware,  paper,  soaps,  colors,  varnishes, 
chemicals  like  soda,  ammonia,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  machines  used  in 
agriculture,  mining,  the  textile  industries  and  printing,  precious  stones, 
clocks  and  watches.  It  is  obvious  that  this  list,  which  is  not  the  com¬ 
plete  enumeration  of  Art.  28,  covers  articles  of  great  value  to  every 
manufacturing  nation,  and  that  this  clear  declaration  that  they  are  not 
contraband  marks  a  decided  advance  in  the  law  of  maritime  war. 
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dispensable  though  desirable.  Coincident  with  this  agreement  there 
would  have  to  be  another,  in  order  to  check  competition  in  naval 
armaments.  The  nations  entering  such  a  league  would  have  to 
make  an  agreement — subject  to  periodical  revision — not  to  in¬ 
crease  their  fleets  beyond  their  present  limits,  and  to  build  new 
vessels,  class  by  class,  only  in  substitution  for  vessels  past  ser¬ 
vice.  Limitation  on  the  size  as  well  as  the  number  of  vessels 
of  each  class  would  also  be  needed,  and  each  nation  would  have 
to  be  kept  informed  of  the  naval  constructions  undertaken  by 
every  other  member  of  the  league.  Such  agreements  as  these 
and  such  publicity  seem  not  only  possible  but  well  worth  while, 
if  through  such  action  that  formidable  dread  of  the  cutting  off  of 
food  supplies  and  raw  materials  can  be  done  away  with.  It  is  a 
hopeful  fact  that  experienced  public  men  in  various  countries 
are  beginning  to  mention  such  novel  agreements  as  not  incon¬ 
ceivable. 

The  immunity  of  private  property  on  the  seas  does  not  seem 
so  remote  as  it  once  did,  partly  because  the  recent  comparative 
immunity  of  private  property  on  land  during  active  warfare  has 
not  impaired  the  decisiveness  of  successful  campaigns,  and  partly 
because  the  destruction  of  its  mercantile  marine  has  not  proved 
to  be  in  recent  times,  if  indeed  in  any  times,  an  effective  mode 
of  bringing  a  vigorous  enemy  to  terms.  During  the  Civil  War 
of  1861-65  the  United  States  lost  nearly  all  its  seagoing  mer¬ 
chant  vessels,  and  has  never  recovered  its  former  position  in 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world ;  but  this  fact  has  had  no  appre¬ 
ciable  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Nowadays  any 
nation  can  easily  get  all  its  exports  and  imports  carried  in  foreign 
bottoms  at  low  competitive  prices.  Moreover,  looting  on  land 
and  privateering  at  sea  are  no  longer  considered  respectable. 

An  agreement  of  this  nature  with  regard  to  naval  forces  and 
their  international  use  might  have  a  large  incidental  value.  It 
might  show  the  way  to  organize  an  international  naval  police 
force,  subject  to  the  orders  of  a  permanent  arbitral  court  of 
justice  at  The  Hague.  Other  kinds  of  force  can  be  imagined  to 
secure  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  court,  as,  for  instance, 
the  refusal  of  credit  to  a  disobedient  government ;  but  all  experi¬ 
ence  seems  to  testify  that  some  adequate  force  must  lie  behind 
an  international  supreme  court,  as  it  always  has  behind  every 
other  court.  Otherwise  it  may  be  feared  that  the  court  will  not 
command  in  practice  the  perfect  confidence  of  civilized  mankind. 

The  other  chronic  apprehension  wliich  prevents  the  progress 
of  arbitration  methods  and  the  reduction  of  armaments  is  the 
apprehension  of  sudden  and  overwhelming  invasion  of  national 
territory  by  hostile  land  forces.  This  incessant  apprehension  is 
extremely  vivid,  and  is  liable  to  explosive  increment;  and  yet  in 
this  matter  the  civilized  world  has  certainly  made  no  inconsider- 
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able  progress.  To  be  sure,  modern  means  of  transportation  by 
land  and  water  have  quickened  the  apprehension,  and  spread  it 
over  wider  areas ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  press,  frequent 
mails,  and  telegraphs  and  telephones  have  developed  effective 
means  of  dispelling  ignorance,  correcting  misunderstandings,  and 
giving  warning  of  storms  of  passion.  Certain  distinct  gains  in 
respect  to  danger  of  invasion  are  plainly  to  be  seen.  First,  no 
part  of  the  civilized  world  is  now  subject  to  sudden  invasion  by 
hordes  of  barbarians,  armed  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well,  as  the 
people  whose  territory  they  invaded.  In  all  conflicts  with  bar¬ 
barians  civilization  has  now  an  immense  advantage  in  respect  to 
equipment  for  fighting.  Secondly,  it  seems  probable  that  dynastic 
wars  will  never  occur  again  in  the  civilized  world.  Thirdly,  cer¬ 
tain  small  European  states  have  maintained  themselves  success¬ 
fully  as  to  their  territory  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  in  the 
presence  of  much  more  powerful  neighbors,  and  if  the  judgment 
of  impartial  money-lenders  is  to  be  accepted,  the  stable  per  capita 
wealth  of  the  small  states  is  greater  and  safer  than  that  of  the 
larger  states.  In  a  few  instances,  to  be  sure,  the  generation  now 
passing  off  the  stage  has  witnessed  the  forcible  taking  of  parts 
of  the  territory  of  a  small  state  by  a  larger  one,  and  the  surrender 
to  the  victors  of  portions  of  conquered  territory.  Fourthly,  the 
great  costliness  of  modern  warfare  in  both  blood  and  treasure 
tends  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  actual  war.  Indeed,  the  costli¬ 
ness  of  mere  preparation  for  war  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  recently  aviation  has 
started  expenditure  of  a  new  sort.  The  masses  of  the  people 
begin  to  realize  that  they  pay  the  costs  of  war ;  and  they  are  not 
so  dumb  and  helpless  as  they  used  to  be.  Hence,  perhaps,  the 
encouraging  fact  that  huge  armies,  ready  for  instant  action,  have 
faced  each  other  in  Europe  for  forty  years  without  once  coming 
into  collision.  Fifthly,  republican  Switzerland  has  shown  how 
the  entire  male  population  capable  of  bearing  arms  may  be 
trained  and  held  in  readiness  for  defensive  warfare  without 
abridging  seriously  the  industrial  activities  of  the  people,  and 
without  maintaining  any  standing  army  which  could  be  used  for 
offensive  purposes  outside  the  national  territory.  These  are  all 
good  omens  for  peace ;  but  they  afford  no  effectual  security  to 
any  European  people,  whose  territorv  has  not  been  declared 
neutral,  against  the  sudden  invasion  of  their  territory  by  a  foi- 
midable  alien  force  capable  of  inflicting  immense  losses  and  of 
extorting  a  vast  ransom.  The  Swiss  experience,  however,  is 
more  than  an  omen :  for  it  shows  one  way  of  changing  Europe 
from  a  group  of  fully  armed  camps  always  ready  for  hostilities 
abroad  into  a  group  of  peace-expecting  states,  each  maintaining 
a  strong  protective  force,  but  no  aggressive  force.  Civilized 
society  is  still  founded  on  force,  but  that  force  should  be  a  pro- 
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tective  force.  In  practice  it  would  be  easier  for  a  large  state 
than  for  a  small  one  to  adopt  this  excellent  Swiss  method. 
Moreover,  the  territories  of  large  states  might  be  “  neutralized  ” 
by  agreement  as  well  as  the  territories  of  small  states. 

On  the  whole,  the  only  way  in  which  promoters  of  peace  can 
at  this  moment  make  head  against  the  apprehension  of  invasion 
is  to  urge  the  making  of  arbitration  treaties  which  contain  no 
exceptions  and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  court  of  arbitral 
justice.  The  reduction  of  armaments  on  land  must  await  the 
establishment  of  such  a  supreme  court,  unless,  indeed,  neighbor¬ 
ing  nations  by  twos  or  threes  can  make  local  agreements  for 
reduction  analogous  to  the  invaluable  arrangement  made  in  1817 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  concerning  arma¬ 
ments  on  the  Great  Lakes.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  relation  between  economic  justice  and 
domestic  peace,  and  international  justice  and  world  peace  is 
obvious  and  has  more  than  once  been  pointed  out  to  this  Con¬ 
ference.  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  present  as  the  next 
speaker  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  who  has  himself  led  the  way  in  important 
contributions  for  the  establishment  of  economic  justice  and 
domestic  peace,  the  Minister  of  Labor  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King. 

THE  BEARING  OF  INDUSTRIAL  CONCILIATION  AND 
ARBITRATION  ON  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  W.  L.  MACKENZIE  KING,  M.  P.,  C.  M.  G.,  CANADIAN 

MINISTER  OF  LABOUR 

I  cannot  regret  too  deeply  that  on  an  occasion  as  important 
as  this,  with  questions  as  far-reaching  as  those  which  are  being 
discussed  and  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  so  distinguished  and 
representative  present,  it  has  not  been  the  good  fortune  of  one 
of  my  colleagues  to  be  present  to  address  you  instead  of  myself. 
I  realize  only  too  well  how  great  is  their  loss  and  how  con¬ 
siderable  is  your  misfortune.  However,  I  feel  that  I  would  be 
wanting  altogether  in  what  the  Canadian  people  would  regard 
a  first  duty  of  any  one  in  a  representative  position,  coming  from 
Canada  to  this  country  at  the  present  time,  did  I  not  im^^e- 
diately  join  with  my  friend,  the  IMayor  of  Halifax,  who  spoke 
to  you  last  night,  in  expressing  something  of  the  gratitude  which 
the  people  of  Canada,  in  common  with  citizens  everywhere 
throughout  the  British  Empire,  feel  in  the  whole  hearted  ex¬ 
pression  of  sympathy  which  has  gone  forth  from  this  nation  to 
the  people  of  the  Empire  in  the  loss  of  a  deeply  revered  and 
greatly  beloved  Sovereign. 
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As  the  youngest  of  his  late  Majesty’s  Ministers  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Canada,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  how  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  I  have  been  at  the  many  evidences  of  a  common  grief 
which  I  have  seen  in  this  country  during  the  one  or  two  days 
of  this  short  visit.  There  is  not  in  all  the  flags  flying  at  half- 
mast  throughout  this  country  to-day  out  of  respect  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  a  great  sovereign,  a  single  one  but  is  playing  its  part  in 
helping  to  further  the  object  which  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  main 
purpose  of  this  Conference  to  serve,  namely,  the  prompting  of 
a  feeling  of  common  sympathy  and  good  will,  the  foundations 
on  which  alone  a  permanent  peace  can  be  laid. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Smiley,  and  you,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  have  joined  in  giving  a  place 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference  to  a  memorial  service  in 
honour  of  the  memory  of  the  late  King;  that  from  amid  these 
hills  and  from  beside  this  lake,  there  should  on  the  morrow 
ascend  a  word,  a  hymn,  a  prayer  to  the  King  of  Kings,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  voice  of  a  grief-stricken  empire,  is  not  less  a  tribute 
to  the  part  played  by  King  Edward  as  a  peacemaker  in  these 
later  days  than  it  is  indicative  of  the  courtesy,  the  generosity  and 
the  reverence  of  the  American  people. 

You  have  spoken,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  relation  of  economic 
justice  to  international  justice,  and  Dr.  Eliot,  in  speaking,  re¬ 
minded  us  of  the  significance  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
burdens  which  wars  bring  with  them.  I  should  like  to  say  just 
a  word  or  two  to  my  friends,  the  workingmen,  wherever  they 
may  be  found,  on  this  important  subject  ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  workingmen  of  this  country  and  of  every  country  cannot  too 
quickly  or  too  fully  realize  how  far  reaching  and  all-important 
is  any  movement  which  may  help  to  rid  this  universe  of  some 
of  its  armaments  and  reduce  in  some  measure  the  cost  and  proba¬ 
bility  of  war.  I  would  say  to  them  that  if — as  I  believe  they  are 
— they  are  sincere  when  they  speak  of  their  desire  to  abolish 
war,  they  must  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  point  the  way  by  example 
to  other  classes  in  the  community.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
say  that  the  workingmen  of  Canada  have  in  some  measure  recog¬ 
nized  this  and  are,  in  a  small  way,  to-day  endeavouring  to  set 
an  example  to  their  fellows  in  other  parts  of  the  world  in  dem¬ 
onstrating  the  wisdom  of  an  appeal  to  reason  rather  than  a 
reliance  on  force  in  seeking  to  obtain  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
just  demands.  (Applause.) 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  after  one  of  the  worst  strikes 
ever  witnessed  in  the  Dominion,  a  strike  which  threatened  at 
the  beginning  of  winter  a  fuel  famine  in  the  prairie  provinces 
of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  the  Dominion  decided  the  time 
had  come  when  the  public  interest  should  be  considered,  as  well 
as  the  interests  of  conflicting  parties,  and  that  some  measure 
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should  be  devised  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  an  em¬ 
ployer  to  lock  out  his  men  or  for  working  men  to  go  on  strike 
until  the  subject  in  dispute  between  them  had  been  made  a 
matter  of  investigation  by  a  board  of  investigation.  The  Act 
which  is  the  expression  in  legislation  of  this  national  conviction 
is  known  as  the  “  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act,”  and  is 
applicable  to  all  agencies  in  the  nature  of  public  service  utilities, 
street  railways,  telegraphs,  telephones,  all  agencies  of  conimuni- 
cation  and  transportation  and  mines.  The  feature  of  this  law 
is  that  before  any  employer  can  lock  out  his  employes,  or  before 
workingmen  can  go  on  strike,  they  are  obliged  to  submit  their 
differences  to  a  board  clothed  with  powers  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  the  parties  in  the  matter. 
The  findings  are  not  made  compulsory  on  either  side;  the  re¬ 
spective  parties  are  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  finding  of  the 
tribunal  after  it  has  been  made ;  but  if  workingmen  strike  before 
applying  for  one  of  these  boards,  or  if  employe^  lock  out  their 
employes  before  a  dispute  has  been  dealt  with  in  that  way,  the 
party  so  offending  becomes  liable  to  penalties  in  the  nature  of  a 
fine  or  imprisonment.  When  Boards  are  being  established  each 
side  is  allowed  to  name  one  member  of  the  board,  provided  such 
member  has  no  financial  interest  in  the  dispute,  and  if  the  two 
members  so  named  are  able  to  agree  on  a  third,  well  and  good, 
the  man  of  their  choice  is  made  the  chairman;  if  not,  it  then 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  government  to  appoint  the  chairman 
and  the  appointment  is  made  by  the  Minister  of  Labour.  The 
law  has  now  been  on  the  books  for  a  little  over  three  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  course  of  time  there  have  been  altogether  94  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  government  for  boards  of  conciliation  and  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  out  of  these  94  cases  a  strike  or  lock-out  has  been  prevented 
in  88.  In  some  cases  settlements  were  effected  while  Boards  were 
being  constituted;  in  most  cases  the  settlement  was  effected  by 
the  Boards  or  by  an  acceptance  of  their  findings.  In  the  six 
cases  in  which  the  Boards  failed  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
between  parties,  and  in  which  the  findings  of  the  Boards  were 
not  acceptable  to  one  of  them,  the  question  of  recognition  of 
the  union  came  up  in  some  form  or  other ;  3  of  these  disputes 
concerned  coal  mines,  one  a  metalliferous  mine  and  one  a  rail¬ 
way.  In  all  these  cases  the  main  rock  on  which  the  parties  split 
was  the  question  of  recognition  of  the  union.  So  far  as  hours, 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment  are  concerned  the  Boards 
have  been  able  to  arrange  satisfactory  settlements. 

What  does  that  mean?  If  we  allow  for  a  few  cases  where 
workingmen  have  come  out  in  ignorance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  but  have  returned  to  work  once  its  provisions  have  been 
brought  to  their  attention,  it  means  that  so  far  as  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  is  concerned,  in  regard  to  large  industries  in  the 


nature  of  public  utilities,  the  machinery  provided  has  been  such 
that  by  securing  a  compulsory  investigation  of  difficulties,  it  has 
been  effective  in  removing  the  same  without  occasioning  the  loss 
of  a  single  dollar  in  wages  or  profits  or  causing  any  discomfort 
to  the  general  public.  So  far  as  railways  are  concerned,  with 
one  small  exception  which  did  not  appreciably  affect  business 
(a  strike  of  machinists  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railwa}^),  so 
far  as  all  the  street  railways  are  concerned ;  so  far  with  slight 
interruptions  as  all  the  shipping  companies  are  concerned,  so  far 
as  telegraphs  and  telephones  are  concerned;  so  far  as  municipal 
monopolies  are  concerned,  the  Dominion  has  enjoyed  during  the 
past  three  years  complete  immunity  from  industrial  strife.  In 
coal  mines  industrial  strife  has  been  considerably  reduced,  though 
unfortunately,  not  entirely  absent.  (Applause.) 

I  say  we  have  had  this  immunity  from  industrial  strife,  and 
in  its  place  have  had  the  advantages  of  industrial  peace.  The 
bearing  of  that  upon  international  arbitrations  of  one  kind  or 
another  would  seem  to  be  apparent,  if  analogies  have  any  force 
whatever.  Surely  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  as  between  masters 
and  employes  that  some  kind  of  machinery  can  be  provided 
which  will  enable  the  parties  to  get  at  the  facts  without  resorting 
to  extreme  measures  of  force, — if  these  can  be  found  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world, — why  can  similar  means  not  also  be  found  for 
any  other  class  of  controversy  which  may  arise?  The  secret,  I 
think,  as  one  looks  at  it,  of  the  working  of  the  measure  in  the 
Dominion,  lies,  first  of  all,  in  the  fact  that  the  sudden  blow  is 
withheld,  no  one  is  taken  unexpectedly,  all  the  parties  have  an 
opportunity  of  looking  at  the  differences  calmly  and  in  a  broad 
way;  passion,  prejudice,  those  elements  which  do  so  much  to 
blind  the  main  questions,  are  held  at  bay  until  the  real  issues 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  investigation;  and  the  very  fact 
that  there  is  the  withholding  of  the  sudden  blow  makes  possible 
that  more  potent  force  and  influence — an  intelligently  shaped 
public  opinion.  Parties  then,  before  they  resort  to  a  struggle, 
before  they  reject  the  findings  of  an  award,  must  reflect  upon 
what  it  may  mean  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  an  intelligently 
shaped  public  opinion.  In  international  affairs,  if  some  such 
means  as  this,  or  as  that  which  has  been  suggested  here  by  this 
Conference,  could  be  devised, — is  there  any  reason  to  believe, 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  being  interested  in  international  peace 
as  all  the  public  of  a  single  nation  are  interested  in  industrial 
peace,  that  they  would  not  play  their  part  in  focusing  a  public 
opinion,  a  public  opinion  arising  out  of  the  views  of  many 
countries,  but  based  on  one  great  common  interest  and  aim,  and 
that  that  great  force  would  not  also  play  its  part  in  helping  to 
stay  the  hand  of  an  aggressor  whose  cause  had  not  been  shown 
to  be  a  fair  and  honourable  one?  (Applause.) 
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I  will  not  say  anything  more  on  that  subject.  I  would  like, 
however,  to  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  just  to  reecho  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  I  took  the  liberty  of  making  about  a  year  ago  at 
Harvard  University.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  as  I  have  listened 
to  the  discussions  in  this  gathering  during  the  last  two  or  three 
days,  that  the  people  of  this  continent  have  an  opportunity  all 
but  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations.  e  have  heard  this 
morning  of  a  self-denying  ordinance,  passed  in  1817,  whereby  we 
have  been  freed  from  armaments  on  our  Great  Lakes.  We  have 
heard  later  and  at  different  times,  mention  made  of  the  several 
agreements  which  have  been  entered  into  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain  as  respects  boundary  differences  between  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States,  and  we  are,  I  believe,  nearing  a  time 
when,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  Conference  and  other 
like  influences,  something  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  court  of 
arbitral  justice  is  going  to  be  forthcoming.  Has  it  occurred  to 
you  that  that  is  a  record  which  covers  a  period  of  one  hundred 
years  of  peace  on  this  continent?  We  are  about  to  conclude, — 
in  1914  we  will  have  concluded — one  hundred  years  of  peace  on 
the  northern  part  of  this  continent.  Between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  we  have  a  boundary  line  of  between  three  and  four 
thousand  miles,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean  across  an  entire 
continent ;  and  along  the  whole  of  that  border  there  is  not  an 
armament  of  any  kind ;  no  shot  has  been  fired  across  it,  no 
swords  have  been  drawn  for  a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred 
years.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  realize  the  significance  of  that  fact 
we  will  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  see,  when  the  time  comes,  that 
this  epoch-marking  event,  the  consummation  of  one  hundred 
years  of  peace  will  be  commemorated  in  some  form  which  will 
strike  the  imagination  of  every  nation  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  civilized  world!  (Applause.)  I  ventured  at  the  time  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  possibly  the  two  nations  or  the  British  Empire  and  this 
great  nation,  might  join  in  erecting  some  sort  of  international 
monument,  sublime  in  its  symbolism  of  brotherhood  and  love, 
that  some  place  of  great  natural  beauty  such  as  Niagara,  which 
is  known  the  world  over,  might  be  chosen  as  a  place  for  such  a 
monum*ent ;  and  as  I  have  listened  to  the  discussions  to-day,  I 
have  thought  how  on  the  base  of  that  monument  we  might  record 
the  incident  to  which  President  Eliot  has  alluded  the  Rush-Bagot 
agreement  of  1817,  and  how  on  the  sides  we  might  record  in  their 
order  the  various  international  agreements  by  which  differences 
have  been  removed  and  peace  maintained  between  the  two  peo¬ 
ples,  and  how  at  the  summit  reference  might  be  made  to  the  arbi¬ 
tral  court  which  is  to  be  established  at  the  Hague,  and  which  will 
settle  all  future  differences  between  the  two  peoples :  we  might 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  that  is  the  answer  of  the  new  world 
to  the  war-talk  of  the  old ;  that  here  is  the  triumph  of  democracy 
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on  a  new  continent,  for  there  is  the  answer,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  to  the  question  whether  the  best  way  to  preserve  peace  is 
to  prepare  for  war,  or  whether  it  is  to  live  as  though  we  believed 
in  men  and  in  living  as  men  of  peace  should  live!  (Applause.) 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  in  concluding 
to  leave  two  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  present, 
representing  as  they  do  so  many  influences  for  peace  throughout 
this  great  Republic.  The  first  for  the  workingmen  of  this  nation, 
as  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  let  us  hope  also  of  other 
countries,  that  they  may  come  to  realize  that  their  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  cause  of  international  peace  will  lie  in  the  further¬ 
ance  of  industrial  peace ;  that  that  example,  once  set,  that  that 
sentiment  for  peace  once  established  in  a  country,  will  do  more 
than  any  other  single  force  to  restrain  government  from  involv¬ 
ing  the  peoples  concerned  in  unnecessary  expenditures  incident 
to  war.  And  the  second  thought,  for  all  of  us  on  this  continent, 
that  we  do  not  miss  the  significance  of  what  after  all  is  the 
greatest  achievement  of  the  civilization  of  the  new  world,  the 
greatest  triumph  that  peace  has  known  yet  upon  earth, —  that  of 
two  peoples  living  side  by  side,  with  a  boundary  that  runs  across 
an  entire  continent,  living  thus  without  armaments  of  any  kind ; 
and  let  us  commemorate  that  by  the  erection  of  some  monument 
which  will  impress,  as  I  have  alread}^  said,  the  imagination  of 
the  whole  world.  If  we  are  asked  by  what  might  we  will  safe¬ 
guard  that  monument  from  defilement,  let  us  reply  ‘‘  By  the 
honour  of  the  nations  which  in  their  infancy  was  strong  enough 
to  give  us  the  victory  which  we  to-day  enjoy,  and  which,  with 
the  added  strength  of  years,  will  be  mightier  still!  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  on  the  programme  of 
the  morning  is  a  gentleman  who  had  the  honor  and  privilege 
of  representing  our  nation  in  part  at  the  second  Hague  Con¬ 
ference,  the  Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Butler. 

THE  AGREEMENT  OF  1817  REGARDING  ARMAMENTS 

ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  CHARLES  HENRY  BUTLER* 

My  position  at  the  Hague  was  a  very  humble  one.  I  did 
however,  have  the  honor  of  being  there  in  an  official  capacit}q 
and  of  listening  to  the  debates  which  took  place  not  only  in 
regard  to  the  permanent  court,  but  in  regard  to  many  other 
interesting  subjects.  Dr.  Scott  and  the  speakers  who  preceded 
me  have  so  well  covered  everything  relating  to  the  Court  that 

(*Mr.  Butler  spoke  durins:  the  third  session.  His  address  is  printed 
here  because  of  its  close  relation  to  other  addresses.  Ed.) 
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although  I  believe  I  was  expected  to  speak  on  that  subject  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  into  the  discussion  a  particular 
hobby  of  mine.  The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  address  myself 
is  the  question  of  zone  disarmament,  especially  on  our  Great 
Lakes  under  the  arrangement  of  1817  with  Great  Britain. 

Our  Chairman  yesterday, — I  regret  I  did  not  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  hearing  him  give  his  very  able  address,  but  I  have 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  reading  it, — spoke  of  the  fact  that 
the  way  to  resume  is  to  resume;  that  had  been  demonstrated 
successfully ;  and  it  followed  that  the  way  to  limit  is  to  limit. 
The  United  States  with  its  neighbor.  Great  Britain,  has  gone 
further  in  that  direction  than  any  other  nations,  and  we  have 
a  practical  example  of  partial  disarmament  which  can  be  used 
as  an  example  for  further  disarmament  and  which  will  be  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  establishment  of  a  court;  for  nations  then  could 
feel  that  in  the  absence  of  armament  there  would  be  a  court 
to  which  they  could  refer  their  differences. 

This  great  example  to  which  I  refer  is  the  treaty,  or,  as  it 
is  better  known,  the  arrangement  of  1817,  for  the  limitation  of 
naval  force  on  the  boundary  lakes  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain’s  American  possessions.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  1812  the  United  States  had  no  navy  on  the  lakes ;  but 
before  it  was  over  Perry  had  met  the  enemy  on  Lake  Erie  and 
he  was  ours ;  and  in  other  battles  the  waters  of  the  lakes  had 
been  stained  with  blood  of  Englishmen  and  Americans ;  the 
shores  had  reverberated  with  the  sound  of  cannon,  and  they  had 
been  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  ships  and  bodies  of  men.  On 
Christmas  eve,  1814,  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  concluded;  but 
so  long  as  those  naval  forces  were  on  the  Lakes,  and  continued 
to  sail  up  and  down,  there  was  no  assurance  of  a  continuance 
of  peace ;  so  long  as  through  the  narrow  channels,  of  the  lakes, 
vessels,  armed  to  the  teeth,  could  pass  each  other,  they  could  not 
help  exchanging  a  friendly  shot  of  salute,  at  least,  and  that 
might  at  any  moment  be  transformed  into  the  deadly  roar  of 
battle.  Men  of  both  countries  felt  this,  and  the  question  was 
how  the  conditions  could  be  changed.  So  long  as  the  United 
States  would  build  a  74  to  beat  a  British  60,  and  the  British 
would  counter  by  building  a  no,  the  increase  of  armaments 
would  have  gone  on  and  on  until  it  would  have  reached  the 
point  that  it  has  upon  the  ocean.  Neither  side  could  afford  to 
stop  unless  the  other  one  would  stop.  It  may  be  that  some¬ 
time  or  other  we  can  limit  these  great  armaments,  and  that  we 
can  limit  them  at  once,  by  starting  in  as  we  did — to  resume. 
But  so  long  as  we  are  confronted  with  other  nations  building 
greater  and  larger  ships,  and  more  and  more  of  them,  that 
plan  does  not  at  present  appear,  to  some  of  us  at  least,  to  be 
practical.  In  fact,  in  this  I  stand  on  rather  the  same  platform 
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as  our  ex-President,  who  lately  emerged  from  the  wilds  of 
Africa  and  set  the  world  a-talking,  and  who,  in  his  speech  de¬ 
livered  in  Christiania,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  endorsed,  with  all 
that  vigor  of  speech  that  he  alone  is  capable  of,  disarmament 
by  agreement  as  far  as  possible.  But  that  question  I  do  not 
propose  to  discuss. 

The  same  spirit  that  actuates  the  Mohonk  conference  to-day, 
actuated  the  men  of  those  days.  They  wished  for  peace  and 
to  obtain  it  knew  that  the  menaces  of  war  must  be  stopped, 
and  that  if  the  menace  of  war  ceased,  the  chances  for  war 
would  cease  proportionately  also.  While  the  preparations  for 
war  elsewhere  might  have  to  go  on,  they  said,  “  We  will  try 
to  see  what  the  effect  of  lack  of  preparation  upon  the  lakes 
will  be.”  The  agreement  was  finally  reached.  There  were  such 
men  interested  in  reaching  it  as  John  Quincy  Adams,  James 
Monroe,  Lewis  Cass,  Richard  Rush,  on  our  side,  and  Castle- 
reagh  and  Bagot  on  the  other.  There  is  a  lesson  in  the  fact 
that  they  did  finally  reach  an  agreement.  That  lesson  is  that 
when  earnest  and  able  men  get  together  to  reach  a  result  it 
can  be  reached,  for  when  everyone  knows  that  a  particular 
result  should  be  reached,  the  way  is  found  to  reach  it.  I  believe 
that  when  the  proper  parties  get  together  to  consider  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  great  international  court,  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  the  court  must  be  established  will  bring  with  it  the 
knowledge  of  the  means  to  establish  it  and  its  actual  establish¬ 
ment  will  finally  be  consummated.  (Applause.) 

The  agreement  which  was  finally  reached  is  so  short  that  I 
shall  read  it  to  you.  Understand  that  for  more  than  ninety 
years  these  few  words  which  I  shall  read  have  controlled  those 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  water  territory,  which, 
were  it  not  for  this  agreement,  would  have  on  them  to-day, 
navies  as  large  as  those  that  float  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 


“  The  naval  force  to  be  maintained  upon  the  American  lakes  by  His 
Majesty  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  shall  henceforth  e 
confined  to  the  following  vessels  on  each  side,  that  is, 

“On  Lake  Ontario  to  one  vessel,  not  exceeding  lOO  tons  burden  and 

armed  with  one  i8-lb.  cannon;  , 

“  On  the  upper  lakes  to  2  vessels,  not  exceeding  like  burden,  each 

armed  with  like  force; 

“  On  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  one  vessel,  not  exceeding  like 

burden,  and  armed  with  like  force;  ,  ,,  ,  <•  ^1  r 

“All  other  armed  vessels  on  those  lakes  shall  be  forthwith  dismantled, 

and  no  other  vessels  of  war  shall  be  there  built  or  arme  . 

“If  either  party  should  be  hereafter  desirous  of  annulling  this  stpu 
lation,  and  should  give  notice  to  that,  effect  to  the  other  party,  it  ^lall 
cease  to  be  binding  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date 

°^“The  nava^  force  so  to  be  limited  shall  be  restricted  to  such  service 
as  in  no  respect  interfere  with  the  proper  duties  of  the  armed  vessels 

of  the  other  party.” 
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There  is  the  whole  of  it,  and  under  that  the  only  vessel — > 
lumping  as  it  did,  instead  of  having  four  vessels  of  lOO  tons, 
it  had  one  of  400  tons — which  the  United  States  now  maintains 
on  the  Lakes  is  the  old  Michigan  a  vessel  built  before  the  Civil 
War  and  which  has  traveled  up  and  down  the  Lakes  for  over 
forty  years.  So  carefully  has  the  United  States  adhered  to 
this  agreement  that  when  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  wanted  to 
have  a  naval  vessel  of  the  United  States  anchored  in  front 
of  the  Exposition  grounds  as  an  exhibit,  our  government  refused 
to  allow  any  vessel  to  go  through  the  locks  for  fear  it  might 
be  regarded  as  an  infraction  of  this  treaty.  (Applause.)  The 
result,  as  those  of  us  who  were  there  remember,  was  that  a 
brick  and  mortar  battleship  was  built  on  piles  in  the  harbor 
of  Chicago  and  mounted  with  imitation  guns. 

Now  the  question  comes  up  what  good  has  that  arrangement 
ever  done?  We  will  leave  out  for  a  moment  the  question  of 
expenditure ;  we  will  leave  out  for  a  moment  all  other  questions 
and  take  simply  the  question  of  excitement,  of  menace.  On 
not  less  than  four  occasions  as  stated  in  a  report  in  regard  to 
this  arrangement  made  a  few  days  ago  by  Secretary  of  State 
Foster  to  the  President,  has  its  salutary  effect  been  shown.  In 
the  Fenian  troubles  of  the  thirties,  in  the  excitement  over  the 
case  of  McLeod  in  the  forties ;  in  the  controversies  existing 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  and  Canada  during  the 
Civil  War;  in  the  momentous  excitement  that  followed  the 
Venezuelan  message  in  the  nineties, — on  all  occasions  in  the 
midst  of  the  discussions  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  the 
questions  came  up  on  both  sides,  How  about  the  lakes?  There 
are  no  ships  on  the  lakes,  and  before  going  any  farther  or  taking 
any  hasty  action  had  we  not  better  think  this  matter  over? 
And  on  each  occasion  it  was  thought  over  and  thought  over 
effectually. 

Now  why  bring  this  question  up  at  the  present  time?  Why 
talk  about  a  question  which  has  been  sleeping  for  ninety  years  ? 
I  will  tell  you  why.  In  the  great,  wild  rush  that  this  country 
is  in  to-day, —  (has  it  not  truly  been  described  as  money-mad?) — ■ 
the  question  of  money  comes  up  in  a  different  way  from  that 
in  which  the  money  questions  regarding  armaments  usually 
come  up.  We  hear  in  these  conferences,  and  elsewhere,  of  the 
great  expense  of  armaments  and  the  burden  on  the  countries,  rich 
and  poor.  That  is  not  the  case  under  the  arrangement  of  1817 
— that  agreement  has  avoided  all  such  expense.  But  to-day, 
congressmen  are  beset  by  those  who  want  the  country  to  spend 
the  money  and  themselves  to  get  the  money  that  is  to  be  spent. 
Throughout  not  the  whole,  but  many  sections  of,  the  lake  coun¬ 
try  there  is  a  desire,  that  has  been  presented  to  Congress  in  a 
concrete  and  memorialized  form,  to  do  away  with  this  agree- 
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inent,  which  saves  our  great  inland  waters  from  the  dangers 
and  the  curse  of  war  because  it  prevents  the  building  of  ships 
and  the  making  of  profits  by  the  shipyards  located  in  the  towns 
upon  their  borders.  It  has  been  explained  and  set  forth  in  detail, 
what  immense  amount  of  money  would  be  made  if  ship-builders, 
with  their  yards  on  the  lakes,  could  bid  for  naval  vessels  of  the 
United  States.  In  1892  it  reached  rather  an  acute  form,  and 
the  Lake  Carriers’  Association,  and  various  others,  came  to  the 
government  and  said  that  this  agreement  prevented  them  from 
obtaining  their  fair  share  of  the  expenditure  for  the  naval  arma¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  Senator  McMillan  came  forward 
on  behalf  of  the  Detroit  people,  and  the  Lake  Carriers’  Associa¬ 
tion  sent  a  delegation.  The  matter  was  referred  to  General 
Foster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  asked  by  the  President 
to  determine  whether  or  not  certain  proceedings  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  Civil  War  had  amounted  to  an  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  arrangement  or  whether  it  was  still  in  force.  Secre¬ 
tary  Foster  replied  to  the  effect  that  the  agreement  was  still  in 
force,  and  the  bids  which  had  been  made  on  vessels,  some  of 
which  were  lower  bids  and  otherwise  would  have  been  accepted, 
were  rejected  as  the  government  did  not  want  to  disturb  the 
agreement  of  1817,  if  it  was  in  force.  And  Senator  McMillan, 
after  he  had  gone  further  into  the  matter,  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  that  he  withdrew  his  proposition,  and  that  the 
United  States  had  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by 
the  abrogation  of  the  agreement  or  by  anything  tending  to  its 
abrogation.  (Applause.) 

In  closing  I  wish  to  say  that  every  member  of  this  Confer¬ 
ence  should  acquaint  himself  with  all  the  details  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  ;  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  corner-stone  in  the  maintenance 
of  peace;  it  should  be  as  sacred  as  any  provision  in  the  bill 
of  rights  or  as  any  protection  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
Talk  about  what  any  individual  or  corporation  might  make  by 
the  building  of  warships  on  the  Lakes  and  then  compare  those 
profits  with  the  destruction  that  those  warships  so  built  might 
bring  on  the  whole  country,  and  there  could  be  but  one  answet. 
Is  there  any  question  that  our  efforts  and  that  oui  treasures 
should  be  expended  in  making  these  great  waterways  highways 
of  peaceful  commerce  instead  of  playgrounds  for  naval  vesse  s 
in  time  of  peace  and  battle  grounds  in  time  of  war.  As  I  1  evi¬ 
dent  McKinlev  said  in  his  Buffalo  speech  the  day  _  before  he 
received  the  fatal  bullet,  “  Let  our  ships  be  white- winged  mes- 
engers  of  peace,  bearing  messages  of  amity  to  all  the  world. 
Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  give  the  whole  world  an  object  lesson 
of  what  English-speaking  nations  can  do  in  the  way  of  sacri¬ 
fice  of  material  profits  when  they  want  to  do  it,  and  how  they 
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have  done  it,  for  nearly  a  century ;  and  let  us  at  all  cost  main¬ 
tain  the  arrangement  of  1817.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  No  speaker  is  more  welcome  at  this  Con¬ 
ference  than  the  gallant  officer  who  represents  the  United  States 
Navy.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  present  Rear  Admiral  J.  B. 
Murdock,  recently  in  command  of  the  New  York  Navy  Yard 
and  at  present  commanding  the  Second  Division  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  NAVY  TO  INTERNATIONAL 

ARBITRATION 

ADDRESS  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  J.  B.  MURDOCK,  U.  S.  N. 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  an  invitation  to  attend 
this  Conference,  as,  apart  from  all  benefits  accruing  as  a  member, 
I  was  enabled  to  construe  it  as  an  acknowledgment  by  so  emi¬ 
nent  an  authority  as  Mr.  Smiley  that  an  officer  of  the  navy  is 
not  outside  the  arbitrative  fold. 

I  think  that  but  few  persons  of  intelligence  in  the  country  look 
upon  our  Army  and  our  Navy  as  desiring  war.  If  there  are 
such,  it  is  idle  to  take  up  the  time  of  this  Conference  with  argu¬ 
ments  designed  to  convince  them.  I  know  that  I  am  voicing 
the  opinion  of  my  brother  officers  in  stating  categorically  that 
the  Navy  is  for  peace,  and  for  every  legitimate  means  by  which 
it  can  be  secured  and  guaranteed.  No  sane  man  who  knows  any¬ 
thing  of  war  will  ever  look  forward  to  it  as  anything  but  a  bar¬ 
barous  method  of  settling  disputes,  and  the  sanity  of  the  men  of 
the  Navy,  and  their  knowledge  of  what  sacrifices  war  would 
demand  from  them  personally,  render  them  glad  to  join  in  any 
civilized  substitute  for  it.  We  do  not  argue  on  the  question  of 
arbitration,  but  accept  it  implicitly.  We  are  proud  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  position  our  country  has  taken  in  furthering  the  cause 
of  arbitration,  and  sincerely  thankful  for  all  that  has  been  se¬ 
cured.  We  take  special  pride  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  delegation  to  the  second  Hague  Conference  was  a  naval  offi¬ 
cer — not  a  theorist  or  specialist  or  a  man  out  of  touch  with  the 
spirit  of  the  service,  but  one  who  afterwards  commanded  our 
battle  fleet  in  its  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  Hampton  Roads, 
over  30,000  miles  of  cruising,  and  delivered  the  fleet  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  at  Fort  Monroe  in  vastly  more  efficient  condition  than  he 
received  it  ten  months  before. 

The  question  of  arbitration  has  reached  a  stage  in  which  no 
argument  is  necessary,  and  is  admitted  in  theory  by  nearly  all 
nations.  The  work  of  this  Conference  and  of  others  similar  to 
it  in  other  lands  is  mainly  to  devise  means  for  putting  the  theory 
of  arbitration  into  practice.  This  problem  is  filled  with  difficul- 
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ties  arising  from  the  different  mental,  moral  and  political  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  various  nations  it  is  sought  to  bring  together.  The 
diversity  of  racial  temperaments  alone  is  enough  to  render  har¬ 
mony  almost  unattainable.  Only  within  the  last  few  years  have 
we  learned  to  place  ourselves  in  touch  with  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican  peoples  inhabiting  most  of  our  continent,  and  only  recently 
have  they  come  to  rely  on  our  good  faith  in  diplomacy. 

With  us,  the  movement  for  peace  by  arbitration  is  a  moral 
movement,  recalling  the  old  anti-slavery  movement  preceding 
the  Civil  War.  It  appeals  so  powerfully  to  the  moral  sense  of 
the  country  as  to  have  almost  become  incorporated  in  our  national 
policy.  We  may  safely  say  that  in  case  of  dispute  arising  be¬ 
tween  ourselves  and  any  other  nation  we  will  always  endeavor 
to  obtain  arbitration.  It  is  essential,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  the  advocacy  of  this  principle  we  are  unquestionably  in 
the  lead.  The  declaration  of  President  Taft  that  even  questions 
of  national  honor  should  be  arbitrated  is  far  in  advance  of  the 
ground  taken  by  any  other  power.  It  will  be  recalled  that  on 
th«  same  occasion  when  the  President  made  this  statement,  the 
ambassador  of  a  powerful  military  nation  said  that  arbitration 
could  not  be  accepted  when  national  honor  or  national  interests 
were  involved.  These  two  platforms  are  widely  separated. 

It  is  presumptuous  for  a  naval  officer  to  advance  views  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  an  arbitral  court  or  of  its  jurisdiction  in 
the  presence  of  the  many  eminent  jurists  who  have  addressed 
this  Conference,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  invite  attention  to 
this  important  matter  of  the  treatment  of  questions  involving 
national  honor.  It  is  evident  on  a  moment’s  reflection  that  the 
usefulness  of  an  arbitral  court  will  be  greatly  diminished  with 
every  exception  to  its  jurisdiction.  Successful  arbitration  de¬ 
mands  that  there  shall  be  no  such  exceptions.  A  nation  con¬ 
siders  itself  the  guardian  of  its  own  honor,  and  the  only  judge 
of  its  violation.  So  two  hundred,  or  even  one  hundred  years 
ago,  did  the  individual  gentleman  act  as  he  saw  fit  whenever  in 
his  own  opinion  his  personal  honor  was  concerned.  The  growth 
of  public  sentiment  in  various  ways  has  so  modified  the  old 
custom  of  the  duel,  that  whereas  a  gentleman  once  thought  his 
honor  tarnished  by  an  insult  offered  him,  the  gentleman  of  to-day 
holds  that  in  honor  to  himself  he  cannot  offer  an  uncalled-for 
insult.  It  is  possible  some  similar  change  may  gradually  be 
effected  in  international  relations  and  that  the  question  of  national 
honor,  which  may  be  too  often  raised  when  considerations  of 
justice  will  not  apply,  will  no  longer  be  advanced  as  a  reason 
for  declining  arbitration.  It  is  instructive  to  notice  that  dis¬ 
putes  between  the  States  of  our  Union,  in  matters  which  would 
inevitably  raise  the  point  of  national  honor  if  the  states  were 
independent  nations,  are  decided  in  our  Supreme  Court  on  no 


other  grounds  than  those  of  justice  and  law.  Logically,  there 
is  no  more  reason  why  questions  of  honor  between  nations 
should  not  be  settled  by  a  properly  constituted  court,  than  that 
similar  questions  between  the  States  of  our  Union  should  not 
be  judicially  settled.  As  for  conflicting  interests,  there  is  no 
better  way  in  the  absence  of  binding  law  between  nations  by 
which  they  can  be  settled,  than  by  equity,  and  no  way  in  which 
equity  can  be  so  well  determined  as  by  a  court. 

In  this  year,  1910,  we  are  still  far  from  the  solution  of  such 
problems,  although  the  promise  of  solution  is  brighter  than  ever 
before.  We  should  not  delude  ourselves  into  the  belief  that 
we  are  even  yet  on  solid  ground.  Many  Governments  with 
whom  questions  might  arise  are  not  so  subject  as  our  own  to 
the  moral  influences  of  their  people,  and  as  already  stated,  in 
none  are  these  influences  so  aroused.  The  nations  of  Europe 
are  in  close  contact  with  each  other,  and  their  history  for  cen¬ 
turies  is  full  of  mutual  injustice,  oppression  and  war.  Their 
ruling  classes  are  largely  imbued  with  principles  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  which  are  at  wide  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  arbitration,  and  they  cannot  accept  it  as  naturally 
as  ourselves.  It  takes  two  to  make  a  peace,  just  as  it  does  to 
make  a  quarrel.  If  both  parties  are  desirous  of  peace,  arbitra¬ 
tion  is  easy.  If  one  is  indifferent  to  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
arbitration  becomes  difficult.  If  both  are  not  indisposed  to  war, 
the  settlement  by  arbitration  may  be  impossible.  The  Franco- 
German  war  of  1870  may  be  cited  as  an  example,  and  even 
allowing  for  the  development  of  public  opinion  since  that  time, 
it  is  not  wise  to  say  that  national  rivalries  and  resulting  jeal¬ 
ousies  cannot  reproduce  the  same  conditions  in  the  future.  In 
the  present  stage  of  the  world,  we  of  the  Navy  claim,  and  I 
believe  with  justice,  that  the  endeavors  of  the  United  States 
to  obtain  arbitration  in  any  case  will  be  the  more  successful 
because  we  are  not  compelled  to  rely  on  that  means  alone  for 
obtaining  peace. 

Naval  officers  and  diplomats  possess  the  privilege  of  viewing 
the  United  States  from  the  outside,  and  of  seeing  ourselves  to 
a  certain  extent  as  others  see  us.  As  thus  observed,  it  may 
be  ascertained  that  our  country  is  not  generally  popular  among 
the  nations.  Our  treatment  of  other  peoples  is  too  patronizing, 
frequently  bordering  on  condescension  or  even  contempt.  Our 
opinion  of  ourselves  and  our  institutions  is  too  good  to  permit 
us  to  cultivate  admiration  of  others.  For  a  people  of  composite 
race,  we  are  wonderfully  intolerant  of  all  variations  from  our 
own  standards  and  careless  in  our  criticisms  of  all  outsiders. 
Our  press  is  uncensored  and  uncontrolled,  and  anything  will  be 
widely  published  that  savors  of  sensationalism.  We  may  rely 
implicitly  on  the  publication  of  any  unpleasant  features  of  our 


international  relations,  and  frequently  on  the  wide  circulation 
of  international  incidents  which  should  be  treated  as  confidential. 
In  these  \arious  ways  we  are  continually  liable  to  give  offense 
to  other  nations  having  more  decorous  methods  of  procedure. 
If  our  action  is  resented,  it  may  be  repeated  and  even  intensi¬ 
fied,  and  it  is  easy  to  allow  a  comparatively  insignificant  incident 
to  assume  serious  proportions.  Frequent  recurrence  of  small 
difficulties  may  gradually  lead  to  the  growth  of  a  feeling  of 
dislike  or  distrust  which  augurs  ill  for  our  diplomatic  relations. 
Arbitration  cannot  remove  mutual  national  distrust,  antipathy 
and  hate,  and  although  special  disputes  arising  therefrom  may 
be  settled  by  arbitration,  it  is  only  surface  treatment,  the  canker¬ 
ing  sore  remaining  untouched  and  unhealed.  The  prevention  of 
cases  arising  for  arbitration  by  the  adoption  of  international 
cordiality  and  courtesy  is  far  better  than  the  arbitration  of  dis¬ 
putes  which  might  have  been  avoided.  (Applause.) 

I  hope  I  may  not  have  failed  to  assure  you  that  our  national 
armed  forces  are  not  bellicose.  It  is  certainly  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  soldier  serving  the  nation  is  inherently  of  a 
different  disposition  from  a  militiaman  serving  a  state.  As 
he  gives  all  his  time  to  his  work,  he  should  be  a  better  soldier, 
but  “  a  man’s  a  man  for  all  that.”  The  police  force  of  our  cities 
is  permanent  in  its  nature,  but  no  one  ever  thinks  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  as  anything  but  conservers  of  peace  and  maintainers  of  law. 
And  yet  many  most  worthy  persons,  who  rely  on  the  police  to 
preserve  order  around  their  homes,  and  protect  them  in  a  com¬ 
munity  in  which  the  members  have  been  reared  on  the  same 
conditions,  and  brought  up  to  obey  the  same  laws,  seem  to 
think  if  the  nation  is  involved  in  disputes  with  foreign  peoples 
of  widely  different  political  and  moral  systems  and  of  radically 
different  temperaments,  that  force  is  wrong  and  moral  prin¬ 
ciples  alone  should  rule. 

Many  allusions  have  been  made  on  this  floor  to  the  cost  of 
the  Navy.  It  is  unquestionably  expensive.  The  American  citi¬ 
zen  and  the  American  government  possess  the  undisputed  privi¬ 
lege  of  paying  more  for  anything  they  desire  than  any  other 
people  on  earth.  (Laughter.)  If  the  United  States  wishes  a 
navy,  as  it  apparently  does,  it  must  face  this  proposition  of 
cost.  The  necessity  of  expending  the  national  funds  wisely  is 
unquestioned,  but  they  can  be  used  only  for  national  uses.  In¬ 
teresting  speculations  are  frequently  made  as  to  the  amount  of 
good  that  could  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  money  now 
devoted  to  battleship  construction,  and  the  number  might  be 
amplified  indefinitely  by  the  addition  of  any  end  that  any  one 
might  wish  to  further.  An  insuperable  objection  is  that  the 
bettering  of  educational  methods,  the  caring  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  the  conquering  of  disease,  the  relief  of  congested  popu- 
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lation  and  other  similar  work  for  the  general  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind  are  not  generally  considered  as  legitimate  subjects  for 
national  expenditure,  and  such  action  might  even  be  considered 
unconstitutional,  dheory  shows  that  much  good  might  be  done 
by  other  uses  of  money  now  expended  on  battleships,  but  what 
is  the  practice?  The  Army  appropriation  Bill  was  cut  down 
six  millions  this  year,  and  a  like  reduction  made  on  the  Naval 
appropriation, — a  total  of  twelve  millions  diverted  fiom  rnili- 
tarism,  and  presumably  available  for  the  betterment  of  the  sick, 
the  weary,  the  destitute  and  the  ignorant.  But,  sad  to  say,  the 
presence  of  this  saving  has  apparently  had  no  other  effect  than 
to  impose  on  the  country  a  River  and  Harbor  bill  of  fifty- 
two  millions,  twenty-six  passed  by  the  lesser  house  of  Congress, 
amid  the  cheers  of  its  members,  and  twenty-six  more  added^  in 
the  upper  house  against  the  protest  of  the  Senator  having 
charge  of  the  bill.  If  the  appropriations  for  the  national  defense 
were  reduced  in  order  to  promote  the  national  welfare  by  the 
doing  of  many  of  the  good  deeds  proposed  in  this  Conference, 
we  of  the  Navy  would  make  no  criticism  ;  but  in  all  probability 
it  is  our  deficient  education  at  Annapolis  that  leads  us  to  believe 
that  in  the  hour  of  the  country’s  danger,  a  battleship  is  a  better 
asset  than  a  post  office,  and  the  command  of  the  sea  a  more 
desirable  acquisition  than  the  control  of  a  dredged  channel  in 

a  creek  in  New  Jersey.  (Applause.) 

It  is  said  the  Navy  inculcates  the  growth  of  militarisrn.^  If 
this  term  is  used  in  referring  to  the  influence  of  a  military 
element  upon  our  national  policy,  we  deny  it.  There  is  no  body 
of  men  in  the  country  to-day  in  better  touch  with  the  broad 
spirit  of  our  American  institutions  than  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Navy.  Our  militarism  is  confined  to  our  own  sphere.  We 
must  conduct  our  own  service  as  a  military  entity,  or  see  it 
lack  the  efficiency  the  country  has  a  right  to  demand.  A  battle¬ 
ship  cannot  be  conducted  on  the  town  meeting  principle.  Every¬ 
where  the  wholesome  pressure  of  discipline  must  be  felt,  or  the 
desired  effect  cannot  be  gained.  The  men  of  our  navy  are  not 
treated  harshly,  nor  are  they  even  unnecessarily  restricted.  The 
basis  of  their  training  is  obedience,  but  with  this  is  carefully 
maintained  the  cultivation  of  individuality  within  the  limits  in 
which  it  can  be  utilized.  In  this  respect  the  American  Navy 
differs  from  all  others  in  the  world,  and  this  training  makes 
the  American  blue-jacket  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  every 
battleship  seaman  in  the  world.  This  is  our  militarism  and  we 

are  proud  of  it. 

The  Navy  primarily  exists  for  war,  and  as  modern  wars 
come  unexpectedly  and  are  waged  quickly,  continual  readiness 
is  the  only  measure  of  efficiency.  If  we  took  the  money  the 
nation  has  lavished  on  the  Navy  and  did  not  endeavor  by  every 


means  in  our  power  to  produce  an  instrument  fit  for  war  if 
war  should  come,  we  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty.  We  must 
be  military  or  useless. 

My  object  in  what  I  have  said  is  simply  to  bring  to  your 
notice  our  conviction  that  the  existence  of  our  armed  national 
forces  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  overwhelming  national  desire 
for  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  arbitration,  but  is  acting 
in  harmony  with  it.  Arbitration  has  no  warmer  supporters  than 
in  our  ranks.  We  believe  in  it  absolutely,  and  in  exhausting 
every  effort  in  every  case  to  obtain  it.  We  believe  the  existence 
of  our  navy  in  its  present  strength  and  efficiency  is  helpful  to 
the  cause  of  arbitration.  We  know  it  will  be  helpful  if  arbitra¬ 
tion  should  unfortunately  fail.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
a  distinguished  representative  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
In  presenting  the  speaker,  it  occurs  to  me  to  point  out  that  his 
own  career  illustrates  what  large  use  the  American  people  have 
made  of  their  army  officers  in  works  of  administration  and 
civilization,  owing  to  the  fortunate  absence  of  war.  Those  who 
remember  the  history  of  the  pacification  and  upbuilding  of  Cuba 
will  remember  the  part  played  by  General  Dudley  in  providing 
that  Island  with  a  code  of  administrative  law  and  procedure. 
I  present  Brig. -General  Edgar  S.  Dudley. 

THE  ARMY  AS  A  EACTOR  FOR  PEACE 

ADDRESS  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  EDGAR  S.  DUDLEY,  U.  S.  A. 

President  Butler  said  very  truly  in  his  opening  address  that 
the  world’s  greatest  soldiers  of  modern  times  are  advocates  of 
peace  as  against  war.  I  can  add  to  that  that  the  Army,  as 
well  as  the  Navy,  stands  for  peace  and  not  for  v^ar.  Tfi3,t  man 
is  most  anxious  for  peace  who  has  had  experience  with  the 
horrors  of  war. 

And  let  me  remind  you  that  the  Army  does  not  declare  wai  ; 
that  it  is  done  by  a  political  branch  of  the  government  by  Con¬ 
gress — your  representatives — the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  When  your  representatives  do  declare 
it  is  the  sworn  duty  of  members  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  their  individual  lives,  if  necessary,  to  conquei  peace. 

I  may  say  for  those  who  declare  war,  that  there  appears  to 
be  an  inherent  principle  in  the  nations  as  among 
which  requires  a  constant  conflict  for  purification  and  deve  op 
ment.  I  believe  there  is  a  Power  higher  than  that  of  po  iticians 

that  controls  the  destiny  of  nations.  ,i  r 

But  for  the  American  Revolution  we  would  not  have  the  free 

American  Republic  of  to-day. 
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The  Civil  War  not  only  freed  the  slave,  but  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  the  men  from  different  sections  of  the  country,  gave  them 
a  knowledge  of  its  resources,  made  evident  the  necessity  for 
closer  relations,  and  brought  about  the  construction  of  the  Pacific 
railroads  and  our  telegraph  lines;  and  without  it  we  would  not 
be  the  great  nation  we  now  are. 

The  Spanish-American  war  has  developed  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines  more  of  civilization  and  Christianity  in  the 
past  twelve  years  than  Spain  had,  or  would  have,  accomplished 
in  centuries  under  its  regime.  In  the  Review  of  Reviews  for 
May,  under  the  head  of  “  Cuba’s  Educational  Vicissitudes,”  you 
may  see  something  of  what  the  Army  did  for  education  in  Cuba, 
in  addition  to  what  it  taught  of  the  principles  of  self-government. 

It  would  stir  your  hearts  to  go  to  Porto  Rico  and  see  there 
the  cleanly  clad  children  learning  our  language  in  the  schools, 
singing  our  songs,  and  compare  them  with  the  ignorant,  naked 
and  dirty  children  of  the  past. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  Philippines  will  tell  you  of  the 
great  educational  system  there,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
it  originated  with  the  Army.  When  we  turned  over  the  estab¬ 
lished  government  to  the  civil  authority,  there  were  a  thousand 
soldiers  on  duty  as  school  teachers — a  thousand  missionaries  of 
Christian  civilization — in  places  which  otherwise  never  could 
have  been  reached. 

The  Army  of  to-day  is  composed  of  American  citizens.  They 
are  men  who  are  loyal  to  liberty  and  the  principles  of  free  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  they  are  the  product  of  Christian  civilization.  You 
may  look  in  the  Century  magazine  for  May  and  there  you  will 
see  it  stated  that  there  are  260  of  the  cadets  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  who  are  studying  the  Bible. 
In  September  last  I  knew  the  exact  number,  and  also  that,  at 
that  time,  out  of  415  cadets  present,  about  400  were  active  or 
associate  members  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 
Where  will  you  find  in  any  public  institution  a  greater  or  better 
record  than  that? 

The  American  Army  of  to-day  is  the  instrument  of  peace  and 
not  of  war.  It  is  the  advance  guard  of  Christian  civilization 
which  brings  to  every  nation,  and  to  all  people,  peace. 

Our  flag  is  the  emblem  of  liberty,  of  religious  freedom  and 
toleration,  of  Christianity,  and  I  believe  its  going  forward  is 
but  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  that  the  Gospel  of  Peace 
shall  be  carried  to  all  nations,  even  to  the  distant  isles  of  the  sea ; 
that  they  who  bear  it  are  doing  so  in  the  performance  of  a  God- 
given  duty  and  in  obedience  to  Divine  command,  and  we,  as 
advocates  of  peace,  should  cheer  them  on  in  their  march  to  duty 
with  the  words  of  the  battle  song,  “  Onward  Christian  soldiers.” 
(Applause.) 


The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker  needs  no  introduction  as 
a  publicist  and  a  journalist;  I  therefore  present  him  as  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Dr.  St. 
Clair  McKelway. 

THE  VALUE  OF  CONSERVATIVE  WORK  FOR  PEACE 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  ST.  CLAIR  MCKELWAY 

The  present  situation  and  our  discussions  seem  to  me  to  sug¬ 
gest  so  niuch  Scripture  as  all  of  us  can  endorse  without  prejudice 
to  old  truth  or  to  new  theology.  It  is  contained  in  the  declara¬ 
tion  :  “  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste.”  He  will  wait 

for  the  gradual  pace  of  intelligences  slower  than  his  own.  He 
will  not  forge  ahead  of  them  before  they  are  ready  to  march 
beside  him  or  close  behind  him.  He  will  make  allowances.  He 
will  curb  his  own  impulses.  He  will  gain  force  by  fellowship, 
for  he  will  find  in  fellowship  more  efficiency  than  would  come 
to  him  from  the  egotistic  exultation  of  going  the  path  alone,  as 
proud  of  his  dedication  to  solitariness  and  to  singularity  as  he 
is  to  conscience  and  duty.  The  essence  of  impatience  is  egotism. 
The  infirmity  of  egotism  is  intolerance.  The  trend  of  intolerance 
is  toward  injustice.  The  misfortune  of  such  injustice  toward 
the  mass  of  humanity  is  that  its  victims,  or  orators  or  exponents 
come  to  be  regarded  as  fanatics,  or  cranks,  not  as  apostles,  or 
prophets,  or  pioneers.  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste. 
He  can  wait.  He  will  not  have  to  wait  long.  He  need  only 
wait  just  long  enough  for  the  orderly  gestation  of  his  revelation 
by  the  digestive  and  assimilative  intelligence  of  the  sane,  up¬ 
right,  practical  and  rounded  minds  of  good  men  and  good 
women.  They  gravitate  to  his  side  when  they  and  events  are 
ready  to  give  the  victory  to  that  side,  and  not  before.  When 
they  gravitate  there,  the  side  prevails,  and  not  sooner. 

I  do  not  feel  sure  that  the  young  will  ever  learn  from  the 
older,  except  by  the  fact  of  themselves  becoming  older,  but  from 
some  instances  they  should.  Grant  was  a  young  man  when  he 
voted  for  Buchanan  against  Fremont,  on  the  ground  that  Fre¬ 
mont’s  election  would  be  that  of  an  incapable  man  by  an  unready 
North,  in  a  Civil  War  that  would  certainly  result,  a  war  in  which 
a  prepared  South  would  have  its  way  for  slavery  against  free¬ 
dom.  Lincoln  was  wise  and  not  old  when  he  withstood  Sumner, 
Wade,  Phillips  and  Garrison,  and  withstood  them  until  the 
North,  and  not  a  few  in  the  border  states,  were  ready  to  make 
liberty  and  union  one  and  inseparable,  as  Webster  foresaw  and 
foresaid  they  would  and  should  be.  And  Lincoln  was  wise  and 
not  old  when  he  questioned  whether  emancipation  should  at 
once  coincide  with  suflfrage  for  the  unfitted  who  were  eman- 
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cipated.  Time  has  vindicated  Grant,  Webster  and  Lincoln, 
though  those  who  heatedly  denounced  them  have  added  diatribes 
against  them  to  oratory  and  to  poetry  which  augment  the  effluvia 
rather  than  the  fame  of  literature. 

The  word  I  counsel  from  a  table  land  of  time  between  age  and 
old  age  is  Moderation.  Let  us  welcome  the  Arbitral  World 
Tribunal,  but  not  too  scornfully  regard  the  Hague  Tribunal,  for 
which  we  long  worked  and  which  we  have  gladly  hailed.  Let 
us  hold  to  the  tribunal  we  gained  and  labor  for  the  one  we  will 
be  glad  to  hail,  when  attained.  And  let  us  not  be  too  swift  to 
:ounsel  universal  and  immediate  disarmament,  until  we  realize 
how  militarism  keeps  the  peace,  by  mutual  fears  and  mutual 
tension,  while  Mohonk  Conferences  are  giving  to  arbitration  be¬ 
tween  states  the  spiritual  force  that  permeates  the  whole  level 
of  diplomacy  and  jurisprudence.  I  can  be  on  with  the  new  love, 
but  need  not  be  off  with  the  old.  The  Arbitral  Tribunal  and 
the  Hague  Tribunal  can  both  be  cherished  without  the  imputa¬ 
tion  to  us  of  moral  or  civil  bigamy.  There  has  been  here  to-day 
a  suggestion  of  contempt  for  the  Hague  Tribunal  because  it  is 
slow,  deliberate  and  difficult  to  constitute.  In  that  may  not  be 
demerit.  A  slow  lawsuit  is  a  veto  on  a  haste  for  war.  A 
deliberate  trial  is  a  surety  of  careful  procedure.  A  court  con¬ 
stituted  with  difficulty  is  constituted  with  care  and  is  likely  to 
act  wisely  and,  as  it  were,  impersonally.  Procrastination  is  the 
best  policy,  when  it  makes  for  peace.  Those  who  think  that 
“  a  ready  made  and  always  ready  ”  arbitral  world  court  will 
assure  ideal  results  forget  the  fondness  of  nations  for  contro¬ 
versies.  They  overdo  their  conceptions  of  jurists  as  impersonal- 
ized  automatons  and  they  do  not  remember  that  an  alacrity  for 
trials  characterizes  courts  at  times  as  truly  as  an  alacrity  for 
litigation  itself  characterizes  parties,  whether  they  are  nations 
or  persons.  The  millenium  will  not  come  so  long  as  a  court 
or  a  lawyer  can  encourage  a  suit  to  stay  it  by  an  injunction 
that  will  show  cause  why  it  should  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

A  change  in  the  hearts  of  men  must  precede  and  can  alone 
vitalize  for  peace  courts  and  processes  that  judicially  embody 
and  encourage  the  similitude  of  war.  Better,  however,  the 
similitude  than  the  reality.  “  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make 
haste.”  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  As  the  next  speaker  I  have  pleasure  in 
presenting  President  S.  C.  Mitchell  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina. 
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RACIAL  ADJUSTMENT  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  WORLD 

PEACE 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  S.  C.  MITCHELL 

One  Sunday  morning  I  had  the  privilege  of  worshiping  in  St. 
Giles’s  historic  church  in  Edinborough.  Of  course  my  own  mind 
was  full  of  the  events  that  had  taken  place  there,  the  signing 
of  the  covenant,  the  hurling  of  the  famous  stool  by  Jenny 
Geddes,  and  all  those  things.  The  venerable  minister  devoted 
about  a  third  of  his  prayer  to  America,  and  it  warmed  one 
American’s  heart  to  hear  the  expressions  of  endearment  that  he 
used ;  and  he  closed  his  prayer  with  this  sentence — “  God  grant 
that  America,  as  she  is  eminent  in  position,  so  may  she  ever 
continue  to  be  in  moral  power.” 

We  have  witnessed  to-day  the  partial  fulfilment  of  that  prayer, 
in  the  prospect  of  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  impulse  of  this  Conference  and  to  the  initiative 
of  Mr.  James  Brown  Scott.  It  is  indeed  heartening  to  us  to 
experience  that  fine  expression  of  the  conscience  of  our  country. 
“America  is  something  more  than  so  many  millions  of  square 
miles,  so  many  millions  of  population ;  America  is  a  great  idea 
in  process  of  realization.”  That  idea,  in  my  opinion,  can  best 
be  expressed  by  the  one  word  humanity, — a  sense  of  human 
brotherhood. 

I  notice  that  it  is  usual  with  all  the  speakers  in  this  Confer¬ 
ence  to  bring  you  a  message  out  of  their  own  deep  experiences. 
You  will  pardon  me,  therefore,  if  I  speak  just  a  moment  upon 
racial  adjustment  as  a  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  world’s  peace. 

You  have  no  doubt  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  negro  as 
the  Achilles’  heel  of  American  destiny.  You  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  think  that  the  one  failure  of  our  democracy  is  in  the 
South.  You  have  been  wont  to  see  there  only  slavery,  war, 
reconstruction,  political  isolation,  detnagogis'u,  peonage,  lynch¬ 
ing.  I  am  not  here  to  deny  those  facts  ;  but  I  believe  there  is 
a  prophetic  view  of  that  long  series  of  events  which  you  and 
I  (leaving  out  of  account  for  the  moment  some  of  the  stubborn 
details  of  life)  may  very  well  at  this  hallowed  spot  try  to  catch. 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  there 
came  to  my  study  a  Finn  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
resisting  the  attempts  of  Russia  to  absorb  Finland,  and  to  abolish 
its  free  institutions.  He  told  me  how  he  and  his  compatriots 
had,  in  the  spirit  of  nationality,  withstood  the  aggressions  of 
Russia.  But  they  had  failed.  The  free  constitution  of  his 
country  had  been  ruthlessly  struck  down.  Nationality  had  not 
been  strong  enough  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Russia.  He 
had  been  driven  into  exile  and  had  lived  in  England  for  two 
years.  In  his  failure  and  despair  he  had  fallen  back  upon  the 
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Spirit  of  internationalism  as  the  only  means  of  righting  the  wrongs 
of  his  country.  He  had  been  forced  to  believe  that  only  the 
sense  of  international  justice  could  win  back  for  his  Finnish 
people  their  political  freedom.  As  a  result  he  had  become  a 
champion  of  internationalism,  trusting  to  the  growth  of  the 
sentiment  of  human  brotherhood  and  universal  justice  for  the 
salvation  of  his  own  country. 

In  pursuance  of  his  ideal  he  had  come  to  the  South  to  study 
the  problem  of  racial  adjustment  as  it  appeared  there  in  its 
direst  form.  He,  too,  had  pipped  the  shell  of  race  and  nation 
and  grounded  his  hopes  on  the  growth  of  human  sympathy  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  desires  for  his  native  land.  May  we  not 
find  in  the  experience  of  that  young  Finn  a  prophecy  as  to  the 
meaning  of  racial  adjustment  the  world  around?  Are  we  not 
witnessing  in  this  trying  process  the  growth  of  sympathy  and 
the  idea  of  humanity  that  is  the  pledge  of  internationalism, 
bringing  not  only  peace,  but  inspiring  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  each  race  in  the  highest  development  of  all  mankind? 

Certainly  it  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  that  it  was  at 
least  in  part  due  to  this  sense  of  international  justice  that  Russia 
soon  thereafter  saw  fit  to  restore  the  free  constitution  of  Finland. 
While  the  defeat  of  her  armies  in  the  East  may  have  been  the 
prompting  motive  for  that  action  on  the  part  of  Russia,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  force  of  public  opinion  and  the  sense  of 
international  justice  had  something  to  do  with  her  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  the  absorbed  Finns. 

I  believe  we  can  find  a  prophecy  of  the  fulfilment  of  our 
deepest  desires  in  the  crucial  process  of  racial  adjustment.  Euro¬ 
pean  peoples  dwelt  for  more  than  a  millenium  upon  that  western 
projection  into  the  Atlantic,  and  they  progressed  on  that  bright 
spot  by  interacting  forces.  Then,  about  the  time  of  Columbus, 
there  was  a  dispersion  of  the  nations,  and  these  highly  civilized 
peoples  were  thrown  upon  all  the  continents  and  islands,  and 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  dififerent,  if  I  may  not  say 
backward,  races.  It  is  one  problem  the  world  around,  and  the 
South  is  merely  placed  at  the  bloody  angle  in  that  far-flung 
battle  line.  If  we  can  work  out  any  tolerable  solution  as  regards 
racial  adjustment,  we  will  make  no  small  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  the  world  and  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  idea  of 
humanity,  that  sympathy  that  rises  above  race  and  rises  above 
nation,  and  embraces  mankind.  (Applause.) 

The  question  which  our  President  asked  so  often  in  his  ad¬ 
dress — “Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?” — comes  home  searchingly 
to  the  heart  of  a  Southern  man  as  I  believe  in  no  other  portion 
of '  Christendom  ;  and  as  a  result  of  being  thrown  back  on  the 
elemental  realities  of  life  he  comes  to  know  something  of  the 
necessity  of  living  in  accord  with  people  that  are  utterly  alien  as 
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regards  character,  culture,  and  even  color.  We  have  had  many 
references  here  to  the  need  of  “  a  moral  equivalent  of  war,”  to 
use  Professor  James’s  happy  phrase,  and  Professor  Clark  has 
pointed  out  some  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  heroic  virtues 
in  every-day  tasks.  But  you  take  the  county  in  Mississippi 
which  I  have  known  from  boyhood,  where  there  are  45,ooo 
negroes  and  5,000  white  people,  and,  moreover,  those  5,000  white 
people,  blood  of  my  blood  and  bone  of  my  bone,  congregated 
chiefly  in  the  towns.  In  some  of  the  outlying  country  districts 
there  are  five  white  men  to  ninety-five  negroes.  Could  there  be 
a  greater  challenge  to  all  of  those  heroic  virtues  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  war,  than  the  duty  resting  upon 
these  men  to  furnish  initiative  in  civilization,— to  man  schools 
and  churches,  to  officer  the  labor,  to  project  social  ideals,  and  to 
conserve  what  it  has  cost  milleniums  of  human  effort  to  achieve 
and  what  we  Anglo-Saxons  have  inherited  ?  These,  I  say,  are 
some  of  the  hard  problems  connected  with  racial  adjustment. 

But  I  am  not  here  to  dwell  upon  them — they  are  familiar  to 
us.  That  is,  the  human  view  is  familiar.  My  object,  rather, 
is  to  tell  you  there  is  a  divine  view.  I  have  a  friend  who  says 
he  always  spells  disappointment  with  an  H.  The  South  has 
heard  that  message,  and  we  are  coming  to  believe  that  the  racial 
issue  is  His-app ointment.  We  are  coming  to  hear  that  message 
which  the  apostle  on  the  housetop  at  Joppa  heard:  “God  has 
‘  showed  me  that  I  should  call  no  man  common  ” ;  that  God  is  no 
more  a  respecter  of  races  than  he  is  of  persons ;  and  that  we  are 
to  embrace  even  the  lowliest  of  our  f ellowmen  in  the  spii  it  of 
mutual  helpfulness,  and  try  to  advance  together.  You  know 
old  Jacob  in  the  famine,  when  his  sons  returned  from  Egypt 
and  reported  that  one  had  been  kept  in  prison  and  the  young^t 
must  be  brought  to  the  haughty  ruler  yonder,  exclaimed,  in  we 
agony  of  his  soul,  “All  these  things  are  against  me  Well, 
the  South  thought  that  once ;  but  the  veil  is  being  pulled  aside. 
The  divine  hand  did  it.  The  patriarch  came  to  see  that  Joseph 
was  not  dead,  but  the  ruler  of  an  influential  country ;  that  all 
of  that  train  of  events  might  very  well  have  been  summarised 
by  Jacob,  had  he  enjoyed  the  divine  view,  as  things  working 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  that  love 

progress,  to  them  that  love  their  f ellowmen.  •  c  i 

I  want  to  record  in  this  presence  that  I  believe,  in  the  high 
judgment  of  the  South,  there  is  practically  agreement  as  to  this 
prophetic  view.  There  are  two  tests  of  stiengti.  one  is  o 
see  how  much  you  can  push  down;  and  another  is  to  see  how 
much  you  can  pull  up.  It  is  the  second  view  that  now  prevails, 
—not  in  its  entirety,  not  so  far  as  we  could  wish. 
red  in  tooth  and  claw,”  evolves  the  many  beautiful  and  bem  n 
things  we  see  about  us,  and  while  m  this  crucial  process  of  racial 
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adjustment  there  are  jars  and  frictions  which  we  all  deeply 
deplore,  yet  the  outcome  will  be  beneficial  in  keeping  with  a 

divine  purpose.  •  i 

That  man  that  was  born  blind,  upon  \vhom  the  disciples 

stumbled  and  put  the  query  to  the  Master, — “  Who  did  sin,— 
this  man  or  his  parents — that  he  should  be  born  blind?”  is 
typical  of  the  view  we  once  took  of  the  whole  question  of  racial 
adjustment — the  question  of  the  African  in  the  South.  Taking 
the  guilt  for  granted,  we  were  endeavoring  to  fix  the  origin  of 
the  sin  of  slavery  speculatively.  AVho  did  sin, — the  slave-catcher, 
the  slave  trader,  the  planter,  \he  abolitionist,  or  the  fire-eater — 
who  did  sin?  How  contrary  was  the  attitude  of  Jesus?  “  Neither 
did  this  man  sin  nor  his  parents,  but  that  the  works  of  God 
should  be  made  manifest  in  him.”  The  South  is  coming  to 
embrace  that  view,  that  the  presence  of  the  negro  here  is,  not 
an  accident,  but  a  part  of  the  purpose  of  God  in  bringing  that 
race  into  the  enjoyment  of  some  of  those  blessings  which  the 
effort  for  ages  and  ages  on  the  part  of  Europeans  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  achieving. 

So  I  regard  the  work  of  racial  adjustment  in  the  South  as 
contributing  ultimately  in  no  small  degree  to  the  development 
of  that  idea  of  humanity,  that  sense  of  human  brotherhood, 
that  sympathy  with  all  forms  of  struggle  for  a  better  and  nobler 
life;  and,  therefore,  as  a  structural  factor  in  the  progress  of 
the  great  cause  which  we  have  here  at  heart. 

I  am  exceedingly  grateful  to  you  for  your  kind  attention. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  As  the  next  speaker  I  present  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Black,  until  recently  of  Scotland  and  now  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

AMERICA’S  OPPORTUNITY  AND  DUTY 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  HUGH  BLACK 

I  suppose  the  charge  is  sometimes  made  that  a  gathering  like 
this  represents  mostly  the  academic  point  of  view;  that  we  look 
upon  the  situation  too  much  from  the  viewpoint  of  pure  logic 
or  pure  sentiment.  Perhaps  there  is  that  danger,  arising  from 
the  fact  that  this  is,  after  all,  a  picked  body  of  men  and  women, 
brought  to  a  delightful  spot  of  seclusion  from  tlie  fret  and  fever 
of  the  world.  Yet  that  very  element  of  remoteness  suggests 
the  possibilities  of  this  whole  movement  in  America.  In  that 
respect,  America  is  favored  with  a  great  opportunity.  One  feels 
in  coming  from  Europe  to  live  in  this  country  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  optimism  here  is  due  to  some  of  that  remoteness.  It  is 
a  delightful  thing  and  there  isn’t  anything  more  charming  to  a 
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European  than  to  come  in  touch  with  the  magnificent  optimism 
of  American  life.  The  farther  West  you  go,  the  more  you  feel 
it;  it  blows  like  a  great  breath  from  the  great  prairies.  Every¬ 
thing  is  going  to  be  all  right,  one  need  not  be  afraid  of  anything 
— the  future  of  the  country,  the  future  of  business,  the  future 
of  anything.  One  feels,  too,  that  it  is  sometimes  an  unintelligent 
optimism,  and  .it  is  partly  because  you  have  not  been  brought 
face  to  face,  as  in  the  older  countries,  with  those  things  that 
make  you  stand,  as  it  were,  with  your  bare  feet  upon  the  bare 
earth.  That  is  to  say,  the  optimism  which  is  so  delightful  we 
cannot  assume  will  always  remain.  Progress  does  not  grind 
itself  out  automatically  here  or  anywhere  else,  and  we  have  got 
to  look  upon  this  remoteness  of  America  as  the  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  America,  for  it  means  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  America  to  touch  this  question  and  to  lead  in  it,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  any  power  in  Europe.  Anyone  who  has  lived  in  both 
countries  knows  what  that  means.  It  is  “  up  to  you,”  and  it  will 
be  almost  a  disgrace  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  lead  in  this  ques¬ 
tion.  That  is  the  tremendous  chance  that  organizations  like  this 
have — not  only  of  forming  public  opinion  in  America,  but  the 
chance  of  forming  and  leading  the  public  opinion  of  the  world 
on  this  whole  question. 

This  question  of  remoteness  has  two  sides.  There  are  theorists 
and  sentimentalists  on  both  sides,  and  both  are  often  forgotten. 
Of  all  the  wild  and  real  sentimentalists,  the  wildest  and  most 
real  to  my  mind  is  the  man  who  believes  that  war,  as  the  world 
has  known  it,  is  an  eternal  necessity,  and  that  progress  demands 
this  ancient  struggle,  that  the  development  of  the  race  depends 
upon  it  for  movement  upward  and  for  the  manly  virtues.  Back 
of  that  strange  sentimentalism,  of  course,  there  is  the  great 
truth  that  development  does  come  through  struggle,  and  that 
strength  comes  through  the  strain,  as  you  cannot  grow  an  oak 
in  a  hothouse.  But  the  mistake  so  commonly  made  from  that 
point  of  view  it  seems  to  me  is  this  strange  one, — the  omission 
to  realize  that  the  profoundest  progress  in  the  world  has  not 
come  by  the  struggle  of  man  against  man,  but  by  the  struggle 
for  the  higher  life  of  man ;  as  if,  when  all  our  highest  dreams 
are  realized  there  would  not  be  many  an  opportunity  for  all 
man’s  fighting  ability  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  him,  in  the 
development  of  the  private  virtues  of  his  life,  in  getting  his 
foot  and  keeping  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  the  beast  within 
himself,  in  developing  the  social  virtues,  in  seeking  to  turn  the 
desert  of  the  world  into  a  garden,  in  seeking  to  take  his  share 
in  producing  and  furthering  the  best  life  of  other  people.  In 
this  fight,  indeed,  the  sentimentalist  may  be  right  that  there  is 
no  hope  for  us  except  in  the  peace  of  the  grave ! 
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We  have  also  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  mere  theorist.  We 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  the  human  factor. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  an  intellectual  proposition,  but  with 
human  nature,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  human  nature  in  men ! 
Given  the  psychological  moment,  and  nothing  is  easier  than  in 
a  moment  to  stampede  men  or  a  nation.  Some  among  you,  I 
know,  believe  there  was  a  stampede  just  before  the  Spanish  war. 
iVll  was  going  well  till,  at  the  psychological  moment,  some  one 
said,  ‘‘  Remember  the  Maine !  ”  and  you  know  what  happened. 
We  must  keep  in  mind  this  human  element. 

So  it  is  not  enough  to  get  our  court  of  arbitration  and  our 
system  of  international  laws  established ;  we  must  have  force 
behind  it,  as  President  Eliot  said ;  but  ultimately  that  force  will 
be  enlightened  public  opinion.  It  is  here  that  this  gathering 
and  similar  gatherings  take  their  place. 

In  a  last  word  let  me  make  this  remark :  Here,  too,  is  where 
religion  has  its  place.  The  ideal  of  religion,  after  all,  is  just 
the  task  of  life  and  the  true  view  of  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
which  is  the  heart  of  practical  Christianity.  And  if  that  be  not 
in  Christianity,  then  it  is  not  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  I  say,  a 
true  view  of  that  brotherhood  of  man  can  alone  advance  this 
cause  you  have  at  heart,  as  all  other  causes,  and  we  must  take 
the  conception,  that  principle  of  Jesus,  and  run  it  right  through 
life,  with  courage  and  consistency ;  for  what  is  wrong,  after 
all,  are  our  ideals  of  life.  Do  we  not  all  applaud  the  conqueror 
who  rides  to  power  over  the  ashes  of  humanity  and  broken 
hearts  ?  The  monuments  that  we  set  up  tell  of  this.  Our  typical 
man  of  a  great  city  is  the  man  of  the  square  jaw,  who  “  makes 
good,”  it  does  not  matter  very  much  how.  We  have,  more  or 
less,  all  of  us,  that  ideal  of  life,  and  we  will  never  make  a 
permanent  peace  of  any  sort  in  the  world,  and  will  never  secure 
the  ultimate  dream  that  is  in  our  hearts  in  our  best  moments, 
until  we,  too,  are  prepared  to  take  the  principle  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man  and  carry  it  right  through  our  lives.  And  above 
all,  this  is  worth  remembering;  by  the  revenge  of  time,  the  empire 
of  souls  is  not  given  to  the  conqueror,  but  to  the  saint  whom  the 
gentleness  of  God  has  made  great!  (Applause.) 

Rev.  David  J.  Burrell,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  being  called 
upon,  spoke  briefly,  expressing  his  personal  joy  in  the  many 
evidences  of  progress  toward  world  peace.  “  We  are  co¬ 
operating  with  Christ,”  he  declared,  “  in  the  finest,  noblest  thing 
that  men  have  ever  been  commissioned  and  equipped  to  do. 
And  it  is  coming;  it  is  coming  gloriously.  Not  to-morrow  nor 
the  day  after,  perhaps  ;  but  the  external  years  are  Gods,  and 
‘  he  that  believeth  sliall  not  make  haste.’  I  never  heard  the 
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major  note  struck  as  it  has  been  struck  in  this  Conference  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  days ;  I  never  saw  eyes  brighter  with  hope  or 
clearer  with  the  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.” 

General  Horatio  C.  King,  of  Brooklyn,  urged  the  importance 
of  taking  a  practical  view  of  the  peace  movement  and  of  a  right 
attitude  toward  armed  force  until  a  trustworthy  substitute  for 
it  can  be  found.  “  I  am  not,”  he  said,  “  going  to  analyze  any 
speeches,  but  one  expression  was  used  by  a  speaker  in  an  ad¬ 
mirable  address — that  gunpowder  had  degraded  the  world.  If 
he  had  spent  three  years  in  the  great  Civil  War  and  seen  the 
magnificent  exhibitions  of  heroism  during  that  struggle,  I  think 
he  would  have  eliminated  that  from  his  speech.  Gunpowder 
does  not  degrade  war.  It  requires  a  great  deal  more  of  courage 
to  stand  up  in  front  of  an  unseen  bullet  that  before  a  bow  and 
arrow  or  javelin.  The  millenium  is  not  here.  I  want  all  that 
my  most  radical  friends  here  want.  No  good  soldier  ever  craves 
war ;  those  who  have  seen  it  know  that  it  is  even  worse  than 
Sherman  described  it :  it  is  hell  thrice  compounded  and  we  never 
want  to  see  it' again.  But  as  long  as  human  hearts  remain  as 
they  are,  we  can  do  away  with  it  only  by  degrees.  I  will  not, 
however,  put  it  off  as  long  as  one  speaker  did — two  hundred 
years — for  I  think  it  will  come  in  fifty  years ;  I  think  some  of 
the  younger  people  here  will  see  a  world  of  universal  peace.” 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Butler:  We  have  listened  to-night  to 
a  great  many  interesting  addresses,  one  of  peculiar  significance, 
coming  from  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Labor.  He  offered  a 
suggestion,  which  it  has  occurred  to  me  and  to  others,  might  well 
be  acted  on  by  this  Conference.  I,  therefore,  offer  this  reso¬ 
lution  : 

“  Resolved  That,  appreciating  the  suggestions  contained  in 
the  address  of  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Labor,  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  devise  and  to  carry  out  the  best  method  for  the 
proposed  celebration  in  1914  of  the  completion  of  one  hundred 
years  of  peace  between  the  two  greatest  countries  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere ;  that  such  committee  have  power  to  act  and  co¬ 
operate  with  other  committees  appointed  in  this  country.  Great 
Britain  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  to  report  to  this  Con¬ 
ference,  and  be  known  as  the  Mohonk  Peace  Centennial  Com¬ 
mittee.” 

(For  the  resolution  as  reported  by  the  Business  Commfftee 
and  adopted  by  the  Conference,  see  proceedings  of  the  fifth 
session;  also  index. — Ed.) 

The  Chairman:  The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Butler  is, 
under  the  rules,  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 
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Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff:  On  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  state  for  the  information  of  the  Conference  that  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Howland,  publisher  of  the  Outlook,  told  me,  a  few 
moments  ago,  that  the  Niagara  Falls  Commission,  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  has  taken  steps  to  provide  for  a  suitable  celebration 
in  the  form  of  a  memorial  bridge,  a  free  bridge,  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or,  at  least,  that  this  form  of  memo¬ 
rial  has  been  contemplated.  (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


fttlb  Session 

Friday  Morning,  May  20,  1910 


MEMORIAL  SERVICE  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  LATE 

KING  EDWARD 

(Immediately  preceding  the  opening  of  the  Fifth  Session,  the 
members  of  the  Conference  participated  in  an  impressive  memor¬ 
ial  service  in  honor  of  the  late  King  Edward  of  England,  the 
hour  of  the  service  being  practically  coincident  with  that  of  the 
funeral  in  London.  An  account  of  the  service  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  of  this  report. — Ed.) 

The  Conference  was  then  called  to  order  for  its  Fifth  Session. 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  to  devote  the  first  part  of  this  morn¬ 
ing’s  session  to  what  we  may  term  the  business  of  the  Con¬ 
ference.  The  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee,  Hon.  H.  B. 
F.  Macfarland,  will  now  present  for  consideration  the  Plat¬ 
form  drawn  by  his  Committee. 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  PLATFORM 

BY  HON.  H.  B.  F.  MACFARLAND 

If  you  read  the  platforms  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference, 
you  will  find  that  they  are  unique.  They  are  not  like  political 
platforms,  which,  as  has  been  well  said,  resemble  railway  car 
platforms,  in  that  they  are  made  to  get  in  on  and  not  to  stand 
on !  They  are  not  compromises  in  the  sense  that  they  concede 
principles.  They  are  agreements  upon  those  things  which  unite. 
They  set  forth  ideals  always,  but  they  recommend  practical  steps 
toward  those  ideals.  It  is  most  interesting  and  inspiring  to  see 
that  prophecy  has  been  converted  into  history  by  the  successive 
steps  that  have  been  taken,  so  that  under  the  instruction  and 
inspiration  which  Lake  Mohonk  Conferences  have  given  the  real 
sovereign  of  the  world,  public  opinion,  the  dream  of  Lake 
Mohonk  has  become  the  plan  of  the  governments. 

I  like  to  think  that  this  institution, — for  that  is  what  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  has  come  to  be,  an  institution  of  inter¬ 
national  influence — is  not  what  an  institution  is  said  to  be,  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  a  man, — but  a  larger  body,  an  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  genius  of  this  place,  informed  by  the  same  spirit 
of  sanity,  the  vigor  of  youth,  the  wisdom  of  age,  who,  if  he 
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does  live  upon  a  mountain,  who,  if  his  head  is  among  the  stars, 
has  his  feet  firmly  planted  upon  rock  and  earth,  and  would 
never  dream  of  stepping  off  the  edge  of  the  mountain  into 
thin  air.  The  genius  of  this  place,  known  best  and  chiefly  the 
world  round  as  a  practical  idealist  and  practical  philanthropist, 
is  at  the  same  time  a  most  successful  man  of  affairs,  who  could 
give  lessons  in  practical  business  success  to  many  of  those  who 
have  in  the  past  ridiculed  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conferences. 

You  will  find  in  the  platform  of  to-day  such  things  as  you 
have  found  in  the  platforms  of  yesterday;  still  the  ideal,  still 
the  practical,  still  the  spirit  of  the  Quaker,  and  still  his  sanity 
and  strength.  I  say  that  with  great  freedom,  because  I  had 
very  little  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the  platform — that 
work  was  done  by  Dr.  Kirchwey,  the  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committee,  and  his  able  associates.  It  is  true  that  a  thousand 
years  to  the  eternal  God  are  but  as  a  day ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  a  day  in  the  execution  of  his  plans  often  accomplishes 
more  than  a  thousand  years !  These  processes  among  people 
which  seem  so  slow  to  those  of  us  who  are  impatient,  who 
cannot  wait,  are  like  the  processes  of  nature;  they  are  not  set 
like  the  schedule  of  street  railways,  to  stop  at  certain  corners, 
at  certain  hours,  to  make  certain  measured  progress :  but  sud¬ 
denly,  on  some  bright  day,  the  bud  appears,  and  then  the  blos¬ 
som,  and  then  the  fruit  of  all  the  long  processes  of  preparation. 
And  we  have  come  to  such  a  time  as  this.  The  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  made  the  world  a  neighborhood,  and  the  twentieth  century 
is  making  the  world  a  brotherhood.  That  is  our  thought  in 
presenting  this  proposed  platform,  which  I  will  now  read: 

(For  a  copy  of  the  Platform,  see  page  8.) 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  platform  and 
yield  the  floor  to  Dr.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  chairman  of  the 
sub-committee  on  platform. 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  GEORGE  W.  KIRCHWEY 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  like  ancient  Gaul, 
the  platform  is  divided  into  three  parts.  It  deals,  first  of  all, 
with  what  is  the  central  feature  of  the  program  of  this  Con¬ 
ference,  and  what  has  come  to  be  in  the  last  few  months  the 
central  feature  of  the  hope  and  aspiration  of  the  friends  of 
peace  and  arbitration  everywhere — the  proposed  high  court  of 
arbitral  justice. 

It  deals  in  the  second  place,  with  what  I  may  safely  call  the 
epoch-making  declaration  of  President  Taft,  in  his  recent 
address  in  New  York  City,  committing  himself  permanently  to 
the  far-seeing  principle  that  between  nations,  as  between  men, 
there  need  be  no  reservation  of  questions  of  honor  if  the  reign 
of  law  and  justice  is  to  prevail,  instead  of  the  reign  of  force. 


And  it  deals,  in  the  third  place,  with  a  matter  which  was  a 
leading  topic  at  the  last  Conference  in  this  place;  namely,  the 
portentous  growth  of  armaments;  and  it  is  led  to  refer  once 
more  to  that  condition  of  affairs,  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
something  may  be  done  to  mitigate  it.  It  is  led  to  this  expression 
by  the  fact  that  the  declaration  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Confer¬ 
ence  of  last  year  has  thus  far  seemed  to  prove  unavailing,  and 
that  the  great  powers  continue  to  arm  themselves  against  actual 
or  imaginary  enemies;  and  also  because  of  the  fact,  as  was 
called  to  our  attention  yesterday  in  the  eloquent  words  of  the 
distinguished  member  of  the  Canadian  cabinet,  that  the  century 
of  peace  and  law,  the  completion  of  which  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  America,  are  soon  to  celebrate,  is  due 
largely  to  a  simple  arrangement  entered  into  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago  restricting  armaments  upon  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

These  three  matters  come  naturally  before  this  Conference 
for  consideration ;  it  is  upon  them  that  we  may  properly  take 
action  at  this  time;  and  we  cannot,  may  I  say,  take  too  strong 
or  too  prompt  action  with  regard  to  any  one  of  them.  The 
State  Department  at  Washington  has  taken  a  long  forward 
step.  It  needs  and  craves  the  support  of  the  public  opinion 
of  the  United  States  in  its  diplomatic  struggle  to  make  that 
great  principle,  for  which  we  are  contending  and  for  which 
it  is  contending,  prevail  in  the  councils  of  the  nations ;  and  we 
can  do  something  by  raising  the  voice  of  this  Conference  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  our  officials  at  Washington,  to  give 
them  the  assurance,  which  officials  who  seek  to  advance  the 
progress  of  humanity  always  require,  that  they  have  a  solid 
America  back  of  them. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  declaration  recently  made  by 
President  Taft,  let  there  be  no  illusions  as  to  the  difficulties 
which  lie  in  the  way  of  realization  of  his  hope.  There  are  few 
men  who  are  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  proposition  that  a 
nation  shall  submit  to  arbitration  or  to  judicial  decision  every 
question  or  controversy  that  may  arise  between  it  and  another 
nation ;  and  yet  in  our  private  relations,  we  have  reached  that 
point.  There  is  nothing  that  can  arise  between  man  and  man, 
no  matter  how  intimately  it  may  affect  life  or  fortune  or  sacred 
honor,  which  we  do  not  willingly  submit  to  the  determination 
of  our  tribunals.  The  time  must  come  when  the  nations  will 
emancipate  themselves,  as  have  individuals  in  civilized  lands, 
from  that  curious  obsession  that  there  are  matters  of  honor, 
which  can  be  vindicated  only  by  the  force  of  the  individual 
or  nation  affected — a  reservation  which  would  nullify  any  treaty 
of  arbitration,  which  would  nullify  any  pretended  submission  of 
a  cause  to  a  court  of  arbitral  justice,  no  matter  how  great  its 
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authority.  So  long  as  that  reservation  exists  there  can  be  no 
law  and  there  can  be  no  justice  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  except¬ 
ing  such  as  may  be  voluntarily,  and  too  often  grudgingly,  con¬ 
ceded. 

Therefore  h  seems  to  me,  important  as  I  believe  is  our  pro¬ 
nouncement  in  favor  of  the  high  court,  that  it  is  even  more 
important  that  we  should  come  out  boldly  and  strongly  for  this 
cardinal  principle  of  law  and  justice.  It  will  be  necessary,  if 
we  are  to  vitalize  the  provision  for  a  high  court  of  justice  and 
for  arbitration  treaties,  that  all  questions  which  can  arise  be¬ 
tween  nations,  shall  be  submitted  without  reservation  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  to  adjudication  of  the  high  court,  when  that  court  shall 
be  constituted. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  regarding  the  growth  of 
naval  armaments,  which  in  its  present  form,  unrestricted  by 
law  or  by  convention,  can  have  only  one  end — and  that,  national 
bankruptcy,  which  is  only  a  step  from  national  suicide.  It  seems 
to  me  as  that  state  of  military  preparation,  constantly  growing 
to  unlimited  proportions,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  international  differ¬ 
ences  by  a  resort  to  law  and  justice,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
this  Conference  to  reaffirm  its  declaration  of  last  year  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  some  rational  method,  by  agreement  among 
the  nations,  of  checking  this  dire  growth  of  armaments  among 
them. 

I  take  great  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  in  seconding  the  motion 
which  the  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee  has  made,  that 
the  platform  submitted  by  the  Business  Committee  be  adopted 
by  this  Conference.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  Business  Committee  have  asked  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  Editor  of  The  Outlook,  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  platform. 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  say  anything  to  induce  y'ur  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  platform.  If  I  speak  at  all  this  morning,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  direction  of  the  Committee,  it  is  to  speak  for 
you,  rather  than  to  you;  to  interpret  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  meaning  of  this  present  movement.  And  in  so  speaking  I 
must  speak  as  one  who  counts  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  his  Master 
and  his  Leader  on  all  social  questions.  Jesus  was  not  an  ascetic. 
He  did  not  demand  that  we  should  put  our  appetites  and  our 
passions  to  death.  On  the  contrary,  he  said  of  himself  that  he 
came  eating  and  drinking,  he  began  his  life  by  making  wine^  to 
prolong  the  festivities  of  a  wedding,  and^  he  ended  by  gathering 
his  disciples  round  a  supper  table  for  social  fellowship  with  him. 
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He  taught  us  not  that  we  should  put  our  appetities  and  our  pas¬ 
sions  to  death,  but  that  we  should  learn  how  rightly  to  use  them. 
The  motto  of  Christianity  is,  “  Life  is  more  than  the  body.” 

A  socialist  said  to  me  the  other  day,  with  curious  naivete 
“  Dr.  Abbott,  do  you  know  there  are  some  people  who  really 
think  it  is  right  to  be  rich !  ”  Jesus  Christ  did  not  think  it  wrong 
to  be  rich;  he  did  not  exalt  or  glorify  poverty;  he  did  not  say 
men  must  not  have  wealth  or  men  must  not  use  wealth,  and  he 
did  not  say  that  men  must  not  use  wealth  to  increase  wealth. 
On  the  contrary  he  told  the  story  of  a  man  who  took  five  pounds 
and  employed  it  in  trade  to  make  it  ten  pounds, — he  approved  of 
it ;  and  he  told  of  another  man  who  took  one  pound  and  wrapped 
it  in  a  napkin  and  did  nothing  with  it, — and  that  he  condemned. 
He  did  not  teach  that  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  as  some 
people  who  are  uninstructed  in  the  Bible  sometimes  misquote 
the  text.  He  taught  on  the  contrary  that  money  was  a  good 
thing  and  we  were  to  use  it,  but  not  to  use  it  to  live  sumptuously 
and  in  fine  raiment  while  the  poor  lay  uncared  for  before  our 
door. 

In  precisely  the  same  way,  and  with  precisely  the  same  spirit, 
Jesus  never  taught  that  the  possession  of  force  was  wrong  or 
that  the  use  of  force  was  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  he  began  his 
life  by  driving  the  traders  out  of  the  temple,  which  they  dis¬ 
graced,  and  ended  his  life  by  putting  himself  between  the  arrest¬ 
ing  party  and  the  sleeping  disciples ;  and  when  the  arresting 
party  fell  backward  to  the  ground,  powerless,  he  indicated  to 
his  sleeping  disciples  the  time  for  their  escape  had  come — then 
surrendered  himself,  and  was  led  away  to  his  crucifixion.  What 
Jesus  Christ  taught  was  not  that  it  is  wrong  to  be  strong;  not 
that  it  is  wrong  to  use  your  strength.  Jesus  Christ  taught  that 
it  was  wrong  to  use  your  strength  for  yourself,  in  selfish  pur¬ 
poses.  It  was  the  direction  of  the  use  of  strength,  not  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  use  of  strength  on  which  Christ’s  instructions 
throw  light.  He  was  the  Prince  of  Peace,  but  it  was  peace 
through  righteousness.  He  was  the  Prince  of  Peace,  but  he  was 
the  Prince  of  Righteousness  and  of  peace  built  on  righteousness. 
And  it  is,  I  think,  because  from  the  very  beginning  of  these  Lake 
Mohonk  Conferences,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  Mr.  Smiley 
and  under  his  still  wiser  inspiration,  we  have  recognized  this 
fundamental  principle,  that  we  have  made  the  progress  that  has 
been  made. 

This  right  use  of  power  by  the  powerful  is  the  solution  of 
our  race  problem.  We  try  to  take  all  the  power  away  from  the 
intelligent  and  wise  race  in  the  South,  and  pass  it  over  to  the 
ignorant  and  uncultivated  race  in  the  South,  with  disastrous  re¬ 
sults ;  and  in  that  remarkable  address  which  was  given  us  last 
night  by  President  Mitchell,  we  learned,  some  of  us  not  for  the 
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first  time,  how  now  the  South  is  attempting  to  take  the  other 
course,  and  teach  the  wise  and  strong  and  intelligent  race  to  use 
their  wisdom,  their  strength,  and  their  intelligence  for  the  up¬ 
lifting  of  an  uneducated  and  down-cast  race.  In  this  right  use 
of  power  by  the  powerful  is  the  solution  of  our  labor  problem. 
It  is  not  in  the  abolition  of  the  power  of  public  opinion;  it  is 
in  that  method  which  was  pointed  out  to  us  so  ably  by  Mr.  King 
last  night;  it  is  by  saying  to  organized  labor,  “  You  shall  not  use 
your  organized  labor  for  yourself and  it  is  by  saying  to  or¬ 
ganized  capital,  “  You  shall  not  use  your  organized  power  for 
yourself but  you  two  shall  stand  one  side  and  let  the  com¬ 
munity  organize  the  public  opinion  and  organize  the  force  and 
use  it  in  disinterested  purpose  for  the  common  welfare.  This 
is  the  solution  of  our  problem  of  disarmament.  It  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  doctrine  that  a  nation  has  no  right  to  a  navy ;  it  is 
not  that  a  nation  has  no  right  to  an  army ;  it  is  not  that  a  nation 
has  no  right  to  use  this  navy  and  to  use  this  army :  it  is  that  it 
has  no  right  to  build  up  a  navy  for  self-glorification,  that  it  has 
no  right  to  use  either  army  or  navy  for  self-aggrandizement. 
And  this  is  the  significance  of  that  contrast  between  America 
and  Europe  so  clearly  put  before  us  by  President  Eliot  and  by 
Dr.  Black  last  night.  The  duty  of  government  is  to  protect  its 
citizens  from  evil  within,  from  assault  without,  and  sometimes  to 
protect  the  citizens  of  other  nations  from  wrong  and  oppression. 
This  is  the  very  function  of  government,  and  it  must  have  what¬ 
ever  force  is  necessary  for  that  purpose.  When  a  government 
has  upon  its  side  a  hostile  neighbor,  or  is  surrounded  by  neigh¬ 
bors  who  may  cut  off  its  food  supply,  its  duty  of  self-protection 
is  of  one  kind :  when  a  government  is  like  ours,  separate  from 
other  lands,  and  with  abundant  resources  of  supply,  its  duty 
of  protection  is  of  another  kind.  Neither  can  the  demand  for 
disarmament  for  America  apply  to  Europe  ;  nor  can  the  necessity 
for  an  army  in  Europe  apply  unreservedly  to  America.  And  this 
is  the  meaning  of  this  last  and  highest  and  ultimate  demand  of 
enlightened  public  opinion, — the  demand  for  a  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  method :  it  is  a  matter  of  spirit. 
It  demands  the  substitution  of  reason  for  force,  and  that  in¬ 
volves  a  change  in  spirit.  Therefore  we  cannot  make  haste. 
You  can  change  method  easily ;  you  cannot,  as  Dr.  McKelway 
has  said,  change  spirit  easily.  And  to  bring  the  nations  of  the 
earth  to  see  that  the  forces  which  they  possess  must  be  used  un¬ 
selfishly  for  the  common  welfare — that,  and  nothing  less  than 
that,  is  the  end  and  aim  and  object  of  this  great  modern  move¬ 
ment.  And  it  is  because  we  have  reached  this  result,  because 
we  have  seen  that  force  is  not  wrong,  and  the  use  of  force  is  not 
wrong,  but  the  selfish  use  of  force  is  always  wrong,  that  this 
peace  movement  has  made  progress  within  the  last  ten  years 
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greater  than  within  all  the  years  that  have  preceded  since  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  it  is  because  of  this  that  we  gather 
here  together, — not  only  men  of  different  creeds,  not  only  men^ 
of  different  opinions,  but  men  of  different  professions,  and  we 
find  nowhere  among  us  any  men  who  stand  more  positively,  more 
vigorously  and  more  effectively  for  that  peace  which  is  founded 
on  righteousness  than  the  brave  and  the  eloquent  representatives 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy!  (Applause.) 


The  Chairman  :  Is  there  further  discussion  of  the  Platform? 
If  not,  the  question  is  upon  its  adoption  as  the  official  utterance 
of  the  Conference. 

A  vote  being  taken,  the  Platform  (for  copy  of  which  see 
page  8)  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Hon.  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland,  Chairman  of  the  Business  Com¬ 
mittee,  reported  the  following  resolutions  each  of  which  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration,  having 
listened  with  deep  interest  and  sympathy  to  the  report*  of  the  effort  in 
the  churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  to  promote  good  under¬ 
standing  and  friendship  between  the  peoples  of  those  two  countries, 
urges  the  American  churches  to  more  earnest  and^  active  co-operation 
with  those  bodies,  and  with  awakened  religious  men  in  all  nations,  in  the 
broader  work  of  dispelling  everywhere  international  prejudices,  jealousies 
and  arrogance  and  of  strengthening  international  reason  and  good  will. 


Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  lawyers,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  report  to  this  Conference  m  1911 
as  to  the  best  method  of  carrying  into  effect  the  recommendation  of  suc¬ 
cessive  Presidents  of  the  United  States  that  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  be  vested  with  the  power  to  execute  through  appropriate  action  in 
the  Federal  Courts  its  treaty  obligations,  and,  generally,  to  furnish  ade¬ 
quate  protection  to  alien  residents  in  the  United  States. 

(Under  the  provisions  of  the  above  resolution  the  Chair  appoint^  the 
following  committee;  Flon.  Elihu  Root,  Junior  Senator  from  New  » 

Flon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the 
of  Connecticut;  Dr.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  Dean  of  the  Law  School  of 

Columbia  University. — Ed.) 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  best  piethod 
of  orooerlv  celebrating  the  completion  of  one  hundred  years  of  peace 
between  the  two  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  Western  ^ernis^phere ; 

that  such  committee  have  power  to  add  to  its  numbe  rnnntrv 

with  other  committees  appointed  _  for  the  same  purpose  1 

and  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  and  that  it  report  at  the 

next  Conference. 

(For  the  personnel  of  the  Committee  authorized  by  the  above  resolu¬ 
tion,  see  the  general  list  of  committees,  pages  2  and  3-— Ed.) 

The  Chairman:  Next  in  the  order  of  business  was  to  have 
been  the  report  of  our  Committee  on  Work  among  Colleges 

♦Address  of  the  Dean  of  Worcester,  page  49. 
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and  Universities.  But  President  Seelye  of  Smith  College,  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  states  that  owing  to  the  absence 
abroad  during  most  of  the  college  year  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee — Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler — and  the  absence  at 
the  present  time  of  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  another  member, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  formulate  a  report  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  Committee.  President  Seelye  states  further  that  there 
has  been  no  cessation  of  activity,  the  usual  correspondence  with 
all  the  colleges  of  the  country  having  been  carried  on  by  the 
permanent  secretary  of  the  Conference,  Mr.  H.  C.  Phillips,  who, 
for  the  Committee,  has  compiled  the  following  statement  which 
will  be  entered  on  the  records  in  place  of  the  usual  formal  report. 

REPORT  OF  WORK  OF  THE  LAKE  MOHONK  CON¬ 
FERENCE  AMONG  COLLEGES  AND  UNI¬ 
VERSITIES  FOR  1909-1910 

In  1905,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  . 
the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  appointed  a  Committee*  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  educators  to  bring  before  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  United  States  the  importance  of  impressing  upon  their 
students  the  principal  facts  in  the  history  of  international  arbi¬ 
tration.  This  action  was  based  on  the  assumption,  afterward 
borne  out  by  correspondence,  that  in  some  colleges  the  subject 
was  not  touched  at  all,  and  that  even  in  colleges  which  gave  it 
some  attention  in  regular  courses  usually  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  students  were  reached  by  such  courses. 

Shortly  after  the  Conference  of  1905,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Committee,  the  permanent  office  of  the  Conference  entered 
into  correspondence  with  the  colleges  and  universities — a  cor¬ 
respondence  that  still  continues,  the  cordial  response  to  which 
has  fully  demonstrated  the  prophetic  insight  of  Dr.  Gilman. 

From  the  first,  the  Mohonk  work  has  been  disinterested. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  at  affiliation  with  the  Conference; 
no  pleas  for  enrollment  or  subscriptions ;  no  paid  services  and 
nothing  for  sale;  no  proposal  of  special  courses  or  plans  that 
might  interfere  with  the  even  working  of  an  institution — merely 
a  respectful  suggestion  that  some  means  be  considered  whereby 
all  students  may  at  least  once  yearly  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  learn  of  the  principles  and  progress  of  international  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  related  subjects. 

*The  Committee  for  1909-10  consists  of  President  Wheeler,  University 
of  California,  Chairman;  President  Alderman,  University  of  Virginia; 
ex-President  Angell,  University  of  Michigan;  Hon.  John  W.  Foster, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  ex-President  Seth  Low,  of  Columbia;  President 
Seelye,  of  Smith  College ;  and  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  of  Cornell.  Dr. 
Gilman  was  Chairman  until  the  year  of  his  death. 
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The  first  suggestion  of  the  !Mohonk  Committee  was  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  special  meetings,  open  to  all  students,  at  which  the  sub- 
ject  could  be  presented  by  student  debates  and  oratorical  contests 
or  by  addresses  from  speakers  from  outside  the  college,  members 
of  the  faculty  or  students.  The  plan  of  addresses  by  outside 
speakers  or  members  of  the  faculty  with  many  modifications 
(such  as  convocation  addresses,  chapel  talks  and  numbers  in 
public  lecture  courses)  has  found  favor  with  many  colleges  as 
being  effective  and  taking  little  time  from  routine  work.  De¬ 
bates  and  oratorical  contests,  local  and  intercollegiate,  public 
programs  by  literary  societies  and  similar  occasions,  wholly  or 
largely  under  student  initiative  and  control,  have  been  reported 
by  a  smaller  number,  while  some  institutions  have  offered  prizes 
for  essays  and  orations.  Many  original  lines  of  action,  including 
a  stated  day  in  the  college  calendar,  special  lecture  courses,  gen¬ 
eral  examinations  on  the  subject,  and  plans  for  a  Chair  of  Peace 
and  Public  Service,  deserve  mention. 

The  response  has  been  gratifying.  Universities  and  colleges 
to  the  number  of  more  than  350  have  favored  special  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  248,  including  nearly  all  the  larger  institu¬ 
tions,  have  taken  definite  action,  many  of  them  for  several  suc¬ 
cessive  years.  list  of  institutions,  with  notes  of  action,  is 
appended  to  this  report. 

The  total  number  of  occasions  devoted  to  this  purpose,  as 
reported  to  date,  considerably  exceeds  450,  of  which  132  were 
held  during  1908-9,  and  223  during  1909-10.  Of  the  223  occa¬ 
sions  held  in  193  institutions  during  the  present  college  year, 
138  were  special  meetings  with  addresses  by  outside  speakers 
or  meetings  in  chapel  or  assembly  with  addresses  by  members 
of  the  faculty;  62  have  taken  the  form  of  oratorical  contests, 
debates,  orations,  literary  society  programs  or  other  occasions 
conducted  mainly  by  students,  10  have  been  competitions  for 
prizes  and  13  cases  of  special  action  have  been  reported.  Many 
excellent  suggestions  have  been  received  and  carefully  noted 
for  future  use.  Of  the  oratorical  contests  reported,  a  large 
number  in  the  Middle  West  are  due  largely  to  the  work  of 
the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association,  and  of  the  yo  or  more 
addresses  by  outside  speakers  more  than  half  have  been  made 
by  members  and  friends  of  the  Mohonk  Conference  and  have 
been  arranged  through  its  office.  To  these  gentlemen,  and  to 
the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association  the  office  makes  grateful 
acknowledgment. 

In  connection  with  the  work  among  colleges,  there  has  been 
offered  a  prize  of  $100,  a  gift  of  Mr.  Chester  DeWitt  Pugsley 
of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  (Harvard  ’09),  for  the  best  essay  on  inter¬ 
national  arbitration  by  an  undergraduate  student  of  an  American 
college  or  university.  Seventy-five  essays  were  submitted,  most 
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of  which  were  excellent  presentations  of  the  subject.  The  prize 
was  won  'by  Mr.  George  Knowles  Gardner,*  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  a  Sophomore  in  Harvard  University. 

The  growth  of  the  movement  since  its  inception  in  1905-6  and 
the  general  tone  of  the  correspondence  seem  to  indicate  that 
three-fourths  of  the  universities  and  colleges  in  the  United  States 
stand  ready  to  provide  occasional  opportunities  for  special  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  subject,  and  that  about  two  hundred  institutions 
may  be  counted  on  for  action  each  year;  that  thei»e  is  a  great 
and  growing  demand  for  speakers  to  address  college  audiences 
which  ought  in  some  way  to  be  met ;  and  that  accompanying 
the  movement  is  a  powerful  and  significant  tendency,  wholly 
apart  from  special  occasions,  toward  a  new  and  virile  interest 
in  the  subject,  permeating  the  general  college  life  in  many  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  often  stimulated  by  the  personal  influence  and 
example  of  president  and  faculty. 


LIST  OF  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  CO-OPERATING 
WITH  THE  LAKE  MOHONK  CONFERENCE 

The  following  list  purports  to  show  roughly  the  activity  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  named  beginning  with  the  academic  year  1905-6  and  ending  with 
the  academic  year  1909-10.  The  *  indicates  an  occasion  with  one  or 
more  addresses  by  outside  speakers  or  members  of  the  faculty,  as 
described  in  the  foregoing  report;  the  t  a  debate,  literary  society  contest 
or  simdar  event  largely  under  student  direction;  the  °  the  offering  of 
a  prize;  the  $  anticipated  action  in  the  year  1910-11;  and  the  §  special 
action  not  included  in  the  foregoing  classes.  Reference  marks  repeated 
after  a  college  indicate  the  number  of  such  occasions  held  during  the 
five  years.  Institutions  not  specially  marked  have  expressed  their  approval 
of  the  movement  and  their  intention  of  taking  some  action  as  early  as 
practicable. 

It  is  believed  that  many  active  institutions  are  omitted  from  the  list 
for  lack  of  definite  information,  and  it  is  especiallly  requested  that  any 
college  or  university  not  receiving  full  credit  will  notify  the  Secretary 
of  the  Conference. 


Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.* 
Adrian  College,  Adrian,  Mich.J 
Agricultural  &  Mechanical  Col¬ 
lege  of  Texas,  College  Stationf 
Agricultural  College  of  Utah,  Lo- 
gan**t 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Auburn§ 

Albany  College,  Albany,  Oregon* 
Albright  College,  Myerstown,  Pa. 

Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y, 
Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Alma  College,  Alma,  Mich.*tt 


American  University,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Amity  College,  College  Springs, 
Iowat*§ 

Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs, 

o.*tt 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.**** 


(*For  an  account  of  the  presentation  of  the  prize  and  a  copy  of  the 
winning  essay,  see  elsewhere  in  the  proceedings  of  this  session. _ Ed.) 
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Augsburg  Seminary,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Augustana  College,  Rock  Island, 
Ill. 

Baker  University,  Baldwin,  Kans.* 
Barnard  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me.°°°°* 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas. 

Bellevue  College,  Bellevue,  Neb,* 
Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis.* 
Benedict  College,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

t* 

Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.§ 

Bethel  College,  Russellville,  Ky.*t 
Blackburn  College,  Carlinville,  Ill. 

*t  .  . 

Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.* 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

.|.^5(S5|cOg 

Brenau  College,  Gainesville,  Ga.$ 
Bridgewater  College,  Bridgewater, 
Va. 

Brigham  Young  College,  Logan, 
Utah*** 


Brown  University,  Providence,  R. 

J  000!|C.|. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa.* 

Buchtel  College,  Akron,  O.** 
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The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  ready  to  proceed  to  the  annual 
presentation  of  the  Pugsley  Prize  for  the  best  essay  on  inter¬ 
national  arbitration,  written  by  a  college  student  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  fixed  by  the  Conference.  Is  Mr.  Pugsley,  the  donor  of 
the  prize,  present?  (Mr.  Pugsley  steps  forward.)  Is  Mr.  Gard¬ 
ner,  the  winner  of  this  year’s  prize  present?  (Mr.  Gardner  steps 
forward.)  The  prize  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Chester  De 
Witt  Pugsley,  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  class  of  1909,  who  for  two  years  has  given  this 
prize  to  be  offered  by  the  Conference. 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  PUGSLEY  ESSAY  PRIZE 

BY  MR.  CHESTER  D.  PUGSLEY 

Most  of  US  realize,  I  believe,  that  the  arbitration  movement  is 
one  which  must  find  its  expression  largely  in  the  future.  It  will 
be  for  the  coming  generation  to  realize  and  achieve  the  ideal  of 
arbitration  which  you  of  this  age  have  developed.  It  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  those  who  are  in  our  colleges  to-day  that  we  must  look 
for  the  moulders  of  public  opinion  a  generation  hence,  and  if  the 
college  students  of  to-day  are  interested  and  made  familiar  with 
the  scope  and  status  of  international  arbitration,  we  shall  have, 
thirty  years  hence,  a  considerable  body  of  educated  men  who 
have  made  it  a  study  and  who  will  be  able  to  take  an  active 
part  in  its  extension. 

One  of  the  most  potent  influences  of  this  Conference  has  been, 

I  believe,  the  work  it  has  carried  on  among  the  colleges,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  able  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  a  large 
number  of  our  educational  institutions. 

For  this  year’s  contest  there  have  been  submitted  seventy-five 
essays.  The  writers  of  these  essays  have  had  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  by  extensive  reading  with  what  the  Hague  Conferences  have 
accomplished,  and  the  lines  along  which  it  will  probably  extend 
its  work,  and  in  this  way  they  have  acquired  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  arbitration  movement.  In  addition,  it  has  made  them 
think  for  themselves  on  this  subject  and  formulate  in  the  essays 
they  have  written  an  opinion  of  their  own  on  the  question. 

Your  committee,  consisting  of  President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  Congressman  Richard  Bartholdt  and  Professor  George 
Grafton  Wilson,  have  made  the  award,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  I  am  asked  to  present  the  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars 
offered  by  it  for  the  best  essay  on  international  arbitration  by  a 
student  of  any  American  college  to  Mr.  George  Knowles  Gardner 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  class  in  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

Honorable  mention  is  made  of  Mr.  Frank  B.  Ober  and  Mr. 
Hugo  Wendel,  both  of  the  Senior  class  in  Princeton  University, 
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Mr.  William  H.  Irvine,  a  Senior  in  the  University  of  Rochester 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Green,  a  Senior  in  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gardner,  on  behalf  of  the  Conference,  I  present  to  you 
the  prize.  (Applause.) 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  PUGSLEY  ESSAY  PRIZE 

BY  MR.  GEORGE  KNOWLES  GARDNER* 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  which  you  and  this  Conference 
have  conferred  upon  me.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  pride  to  be 
publicly  presented  with  a  prize  of  this  kind ;  but  I  want  especially 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  who  have  not  only  made  this 
achievement  possible,  but  have  caused  it  to  be  accompanied  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  from  beginning  to  end. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Pugsley  not  only  for  the  intrinsic  value  of 
this  prize, — which  I  shall  appreciate  more  fully  after  the  Con¬ 
ference, — but  also  for  the  first  impulse  to  study  and  express  my¬ 
self  on  this  great  and  important  subject;  and  I  have  to  thank  you, 
Mr.  Smiley,  for  an  opportunity  to  come  to  this  beautiful  place 
and  hear  that  subject  discussed  by  great  and  able  men.  I  feel 
that  in  my  case,  at  least,  the  main  object  of  this  prize  has  been 
brought  home  and  has  been  happily  fulfilled. 

I  have  to  confess  that  when  I  started  my  study  I  supposed  that 
in  general  international  arbitration  was  something  to  be  very 
much  hoped  for  and  talked  about  when  more  immediate  and  im¬ 
portant  matters  gave  time.  I  now  realize  that  no  more  immediate 
and  practical  subject  is  before  us  than  that  which  this  Confer¬ 
ence  is  engaged  in  discussing,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  interest  in 
international  justice  which  Mr.  Pugsley’s  generous  offer  has 
aroused,  and  which  the  discussions  we  have  listened  to  have 
broadened  and  reinforced,  will  continue  as  long  as  any  part  of 
that  cause  remains  to  be  advanced.  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  are  next  to  have  the  annual  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Business  Organizations,  presented  by  its 
Chairman,  Mr.  James  Wood,  of  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BUSINESS  MEN’S  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  LAKE  MOHONK  CONFERENCE  ON  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  ARBITRATION 

BY  MR.  JAMES  WOOD,  CHAIRMAN 

During  the  past  year  a  steady  advance  seerns  to  have  been 
made  in  the  awakening  of  business  men  to  the  injury  to  indus- 

*For  a  copy  of  the  winning  essay,  written  by  Mr.  Gardner,  see  Ap¬ 
pendix. — Ed. 
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trial  and  commercial  enterprises  caused  by  any  interference  with 
international  peace.  Along  with  their  participation  in^  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  public  opinion  upon  the  importance  of  maintaining 
peace  and  good  will  among  the  nations,  the  business  interests  of 
the  world  have  a  keener  sense  of  the  danger  to  their  particular 
calling  by  rumors  of  war  as  well  as  by  actual  outbreaks  of 
hostility. 

In  the  modern  development  of  business  there  has  not  only  been 
a  great  extension  of  its  volume  but  it  has  become  peculiarly  sen¬ 
sitive  to  any  interruption  of  normal  conditions.  This  has  been 
strikingly  shown  in  the  last  few  weeks  by  the  heavy  amounts  of 
insurance  taken  on  King  Edward’s  life  in  many  lines  of  business 
in  Great  Britain  to  protect  them  from  the  losses  apprehended  in 
case  of  his  death.  The  apprehension  of  danger  has  become  a 
powerful  factor  in  moulding  business  sentiment  to  keener  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  necessity  of  peace. 

Among  the  173  associations  co-operating  with  this  Conference 
there  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  both  in  interest  in  our  or¬ 
ganization  and  in  activity  in  developing  its  work.  During  the 
year,  in  addition  to  the  usual  correspondence  carried  on  through 
the  Conference  office,  bulletins  have  been  issued  at  intervals  of 
three  months,  giving  up  to  date  information  on  the  progress  of 
international  arbitration.  Approximately  five  thousand  copies  of 
each  have  been  distributed  among  the  corresponding  and  co¬ 
operating  organizations  with  the  request  that  they  be  given  such 
publicity  as  might  be  possible.  There  is  reason  to^  believe  that 
most  of  the  organizations  have  given  these  bulletins  attention 
and  have  distributed  them  among  their  several  bodies  and  to 
the  press  of  their  respective  cities,  while  many  organizations 
have  reprinted  them  in  whole  or  in  part  in  their  official  journals 
or  bulletins. 

Bulletin  No.  3  suggested  the  importance  of  having  cornmittees 
on  International  Arbitration  within  the  respective  organizations. 
This  circular  stimulated  activity  in  many  cornmittees  already 
existing,  and  resulted  in  nine  additional  organizations  creating 
such  committees,  raising  the  number  to  thirty-five,  while  perhaps 
a  dozen  others  are  considering  the  appointment  of  such  com¬ 
mittees. 

Bulletin  No.  4  was  a  review  of  the  progress  of  international 
arbitration  during  1909. 

Bulletin  No.  5  referred  to  the  International  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice.  No  direct  appeal  was  made  in  the  bulletin  for  special 
action,  but  since  it  has  been  issued  twenty  organizations  have 
reported  strong  resolutions  bearing  directly  on  or  closely  related 
to  this  subject. 

Copies  of  Bulletins  Nos.  3,  4  and  5  are  appended  to  this  report. 

No  attempt  has  been  ^made  during  the  year  to  increase  the 
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number  of  co-operating  organizations,  but  two  bodies,  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Commerce  and  the  Waco,  Texas,  Business  Men’s  Club 
have  asked  to  be  and  have  been  enrolled. 

The  number  of  organizations  appointing  delegates  to  the 
present  meeting  is  59  and  of  these  the  representatives  of  44  are 
in  attendance.  Among  these  are  a  number  of  National  and  State 
organizations,  representing  in  turn  many  constituent  bodies. 

Four  organizations  have  offered  substantial  prizes  or  medals 
for  essays  on  International  Arbitration  by  the  High  School  Stu¬ 
dents  of  their  cities.  These  are  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.),  Board 
of  Trade;  the  Springfield  (Mass.),  Board  of  Trade;  the  Newark 
(N.  J.),  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Hoboken  (N.  J.),  Board  of 
Trade.  The  last-named  board  has  offered  a  gold  medal.  Twenty 
or  more  bodies  having  committees  on  international  arbitration 
have  taken  special  action  of  various  kinds,  and  a  number  of 
organizations  had  addresses  on  international  arbitration  at  their 
annual  meetings. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  above  statistics  cover  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  activity  of  the  business  organizations  as  the  re¬ 
ports  from  many  are  incomplete,  while .  action  is  pending  in  a 
number. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  Wood,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  Chairman, 
Joel  Cook,  Philadelphia, 

Harlow  N.  Higinbotham,  Chicago, 

William  McCarroll,  New  York, 

Marcus  M.  Marks,  New  York, 

George  Foster  Peabody,  New  York, 

Elwyn  G.  Preston,  Boston, 

Charles  Richardson,  Philadelphia, 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Philadelphia, 

Committee. 


May  20,  1910. 


DELEGATES  OF  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS  PRESENT  AT 

THE  CONFERENCE  OF  1910 


national 

National  Association  of  Clothiers . 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers . 

National  Board  of  Trade . . . 

National  Business  League  of  America . 

National  League  of  Commission  Merchants . 


.Marcus  M.  Marks,  President. 

.A.  B.  Farquhar. 

.Frank  D.  LaLanne,  President. 
.La Verne  W.  Noyes,  President. 

.A.  Warren  Patch,  Vice-President. 


CALIFORNIA 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles . 

COLORADO 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Colorado  Springs . 

CONNECTICUT 

Business  Men’s  Association,  New  Haven . 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  Haven . 


.Frederick  C.  Valentine. 

.James  A.  Hart. 

.P.  B.  Street. 

.Simeon  E.  Baldwin. 
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FLORIDA 

Board  of  Trade,  Jacksonville . Dexter  Hunter. 

HAWAII 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Honolulu . .  . .  .  A.  F.  Griffiths. 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association,  Chicago . LaVeme  W.  Noyes,  President. 

MARYLAND 

Board 'of  Trade,  Baltimore . C.  C.  Macgill,  President. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston . 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade,  Boston . 

Board  of  Trade,  Lynn . . 

Board  of  Trade,  Springfield . 

Business  Men’s  Association,  Waltham . 

Board  of  Trade,  Worcester . 


Samuel  B.  Capen. 

Edgar  Potter,  Vice-President. 

H.  A.  Sawyer,  Secretary. 

George  H.  Sutton. 

James  S.  Kennedy,  Vice-President. 
Charles  T.  Tatman,  President. 


MICHIGAN 

Industrial  Association,  Battle  Creek . 

MISSOURI 

Business  Men’s  League,  St.  Louis . 

Merchants’  Exchange,  St.  Louis . 

NEW  JERSEY 

Board  of  Trade,  Camden . 

Board  of  Trade,  Elizabeth . 

Board  of  Trade,  Hoboken . ' . 

Board  of  Trade,  Newark . 


I.  L.  Stone. 


Oscar  L.  Whitelaw,  Vice-President. 
Oscar  L.  Whitelaw. 


Alexander  C.  Wood. 

Elias  D.  Smith. 

E.  H.  Horwood,  President. 
John  McDowell. 


NEW  YORK 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Albany . William  B.  Jones,  Secretary. 

Board  of  Trade,  Amsterdam . DeBaun  VanAken, 

Business  Mens’  Association.  Auburn . E.  Clarence  Aiken,  President. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Binghamton . L.  M.  Wilson,  Ex-President. 

Manufacturers’  Association  of  New  York,  Brooklyn . Andrew  F.  Wilson,  President. 

New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  New  York. William  McCarroll,  President. 

Merchants’  Association,  New  York . Marcus  M.  Marks. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Poughkeepsie . Henry  T.  Hoag,  Secretary. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rochester . Daniel  B.  Murphy. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Syracuse . Delmer  E.  Hawkins. 


OHIO 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati . F.  F.  Collins. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Erie . J.  B.  Brooks. 

Board  of  Trade,  Philadelphia . William  R.  Tucker,  Secretary. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Philadelphia . Coleman  Sellers,  Jr.,  President. 

Commercial  Museum,  Philadelphia . William  S.  Harvey,  President. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Board  of  Trade,  Providence . George  G.  Wilson. 

TEXAS 

Business  Men’s  Club,  Waco . S.  P.  Brooks. 

CANADA 

Board  of  Trade,  Toronto . W.  J.  Gage,  President. 

CO-OPERATING  AND  CORRESPONDING  BUSINESS 

ORGANIZATIONS 

(List  corrected  to  June  30,  1910) 

The  following  bodies  have  enrolled  as  Co-operating  and  Corresponding 
Business  Organizations  to  assist  in  furthering  the  work  of  the  Mohonk 
Conference.  Organizations  marked  with  a  *  have  adopted  resolutions 
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favoring  international  arbitration,  or  assumed  other  active  co-operation; 
those  marked  with  a  f  have  standing  committees  on  international  arbitra¬ 
tion;  and  those  marked  with  a  °  have  appointed  delegates  to  one  or  more 
meetings  of  the  Mohonk  Conference. 


NATIONAL 

National  Association  of  Clothiers.® 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers.® 
National  Board  of  Trade.  *°t 
National  Business  League  of  America.*® 
National  League  of  Commission  Merchants.*® 

ALABAMA 


Chamber  of  Commerce® . Birmingham. 

Chamber  of  Commerce . Mobile. 

Commercial  Club . Montgomery. 


ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  State  Board  of  Trade t°.  Little  Rock. 
Little  Rock  Board  of  Trade*t°. •  .Little  Rock. 

CALIFORNIA 

Fresno  County  Chamber  of  Commerce* 

Fresno. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*® . Los  Angeles. 

Chamber  of  Commerce . Oakland. 

Merchants  Exchange*® . Oakland. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*®  .  .  ..Sacramento. 
California  State  Board  of  Trade® 

San  Francisco. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*  . San  Franeisco. 

Merchants  Exchange* . San  Francisco. 

COLORADO 

Chamber  of  Commerce*®  Colorado  Springs. 
Merchants  Association*®  .  .Colorado  Springs. 
Real  Estate  Exchange*®..  Colorado  Springs. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*® . .  . .  .Denver. 

Colorado  State  Commercial  Association*® 

Denver. 

Real  Estate  Exchange*® . Denver. 

Citizens  Mining  and  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  . Leadville. 

Business  Men's  Association® .  Pueblo. 

CONNECTICUT 

Board  of  Trade  ’ . Bridgeport. 

Board  of  Trade  . Menden. 

Business  Men’s  Association*°t. .New  Haven. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*t” . New  Haven. 

Business  Men’s  Association.  ..  .New  London. 


ILLINOIS 


Board  of  Trade* . Chicago. 

Illinois  Manufacturers  Association®.  . 


Business  Men’s  Association.  . 
Business  Men’s  Association.  . 
Chamber  of  Commerce*®  .  .  .. 
Business  Men’s  Association*! 


Chicago. 
. .  .Freeport. 
....  Moline. 
.  . .  .Quincy. 
.Springfield. 


INDIANA 

Business  Association  . Evansville. 

Manufacturers’  Association  .  .  .Evansville. 

Commercial  Club . Fort  Wayne. 

Board  of  Trade . Indianapolis. 

Commercial  Club® . Indianapolis. 


IOWA 

Commercial  Club . Cedar  Rapids. 

Commercial  Club  . Council  Bluffs. 

Commercial  Club*t . Des  Moines. 


KANSAS 


Commerc^l  Club . Leavenworth. 

Commercial  Club* . Topeka. 

Chamber  of  Commerce . Wichita. 


KENTUCKY 

Board  of  Trade*  . Louisville. 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association 


Louisville. 

Business  Men’s  Club  . Newport. 

LOUISIANA 

Board  of  Trade,  Ltd.*  . New  Orleans. 

Progressive  Union*! . New  Orleans. 

Progressive  League . Shreveport. 


MAINE 

Maine  State  Board  of  Trade® . Bangor. 

Merchants  Exchange  and  Board  of  Trade*® 

Portland. 

MARYLAND 


Board  of  Trade*® . Baltimore. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*® . Baltimore. 


DELAWARE 

Board  of  Trade*®  . Wilmington. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Chamber  of  Commerce . Washington, 


FLORIDA 

Board  of  Trade*!® . Jacksonville. 

Board  of  Trade* . Tampa. 

GEORGIA 

Chamber  of  Commerce . Augusta. 

Cotton  Exchange*  . Savannah. 


HAWAII 

Chamber  of  Commerce*® . Honolulu* 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Chamber  of  Commerce*!® . Boston. 

Massachusetts. State  Board  of  Trade*!® 

Boston. 

Board  of  Trade . Brockton. 

Board  of  Trade . Lawrence. 

Board  of  Trade*® . .  •  •  •.  -  Lynn- 

Board  of  Trade*!®  ........  .  •  - Springfield. 

Business  Men’s  Association*! . Waltham. 

Board  of  Trade*® . Worcester. 

MICHIGAN 

Industrial  Association*!® . Battle  Creek. 

Board  of  Commerce . Detroit. 

MINNESOTA 

Commercial  Club . Minneapolis. 


Northwestern  Manufacturers  Association* 

St.  Paul. 
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MISSOURI 

Board  of  Trade*® . Kansas  City. 

Commercial  Club* . Kansas  City. 

Commercial  Club . St.  Joseph. 

Business  Men’s  League*® . St.  Louis. 

Latin- American  and  Foreign  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion*®  . St.  Louis. 

Merchants  Exchange*® . St.  Louis. 

NEBRASKA 

Commercial  Club* . Lincoln. 

Commercial  Club*t° . Omaha. 

Real  Estate  Exchange* . Omaha. 

NEVADA 

Nevada  Commercial  League . Reno. 

NEAV  JERSEY 

Board  of  Trade*t° . Camden. 

Board  of  Trade*t° . Elizabeth. 

Board  of  Trade*® . Hoboken. 

Board  of  Trade*t° . Newark. 

Taxpayers  Association . Paterson. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Commercial  Club® . Albuquerque. 

NEW  YORK 

Chamber  of  Commerce*t° . Albany. 

Board  of  Trade*®  . Amsterdam. 

Business  Men’s  Association*t°, . Auburn. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*t° . Binghamton. 

Manufacturers  Association  of  New  York*t® 

Brooklyn. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*® . Buffalo. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*t° . Elmira. 

Chamber  of  Commerce® . Geneva. 

Manufacturers  Association . Jamestown. 

Board  of  Trade® . Lockport. 

Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation*t° 

New  York. 

Merchants  Association*t° . New  York. 

North  Side  Board  of  Trade*®.  . .  .New  York. 

Produce  Exchange* . New  York. 

Chamber  of  Comm_erce° . Poughkeepsie. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*® . Rochester. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*® . Syracuse. 

Chamber  of  Commerce . Troy. 

Chamber  of  Commerce* . Utica. 

Chamber  of  Commercet° . Watertown. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Board  of  Trade . Ashville. 

Commercial  Club . Charlotte. 

Chamber  of  Commerce . Greensboro. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry 

Raleigh. 

Retail  Grocers  Association . .  .Raleigh. 

Board  of  Trade . Winston-Salem. 

OHIO 

Business  Men’s  Club*t° . Cincinnati. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*t® . Cincinnati. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!® . Cleveland. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!® . Columbus. 

Chamber  of  Commerce . Dayton. 

Chamber  of  Commerce* . Elyria. 


OKLAHOMA 

Chamber  of  Commerce® . Oklahoma  City. 

OREGON 


Board  of  Trade® . Portland. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*® . Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Board  of  Trade . Chester. 

Board  of  Trade* . .Erie. 

^Business  Men’s  Exchange* . Erie. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!® . Erie. 

Board  of  Trade*® . Harrisburgh. 

Board  of  Trade* . Lancaster. 

Chamber  of  Commerce . McKeesport. 

Board  of  Trade*!® . Philadelphia. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!® . Philadelphia. 

Commercial  Museum® . Philadelphia. 

Chamber  of  Commerce* . Pittsburgh. 

Board  of  Trade . Reading. 

Board  of  Trade*!® . Scranton. 

Board  of  Trade . Wilkesbarre. 

Board  of  Trade® . Williamsport. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Merchants  Association . Pawtucket. 

Board  of  Trade*® . Providence. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Chamber  of  Commerce® . Charleston. 

TENNESSEE 

Cotton  Exchange* . Memphis. 

Merchants  Exchange* . Memphis. 

Board  of  Trade*® . Nashville. 

TEXAS 

Chamber  of  Commerce® . Beaumont. 

Commercial  Club . Dallas. 

Chamber  of  Commerce . Galveston. 

Business  Men’s  Club® . Waco. 

UTAH 

Commercial  Club® . Salt  Lake  City. 

VERMONT 

Commercial  Club . Burlington. 

VIRGINIA 

Board  of  Trade  and  Business  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  . Norfolk. 

Stock  Exchange . ! . Richmond. 

WASHINGTON 

Chamber  of  Commerce*®! . Seattle. 

Commercial  Club*® . ; . Seattle. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*® . Spokane. 

Chamber  of  Commerce* . Tacoma. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Board  of  Trade® . Wheeling. 

West  Virginia  Board  of  Trade®.  .  .  .Wheeling. 

WISCONSIN 

Commercial  Club . Menomonie. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*® . Milwaukee. 

Chamber  of  Commerce® . Oshkosh. 

WYOMING 

Industrial  Club  of  Cheyenne*® . Cheyenne. 

CANADA 

Board  of  Trade . Hamilton. 

Board  of  Trade*® . Montreal. 

Board  of  Trade*® . Toronto. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  Association* 

Toronto. 

Retail  Merchants  Association  of  Canada* 

Toronto. 

Board  of  Trade*® . Winnipeg. 


BULLETINS  TO  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS  ISSUED 


1909-1910 


THE  BUSINESS  MAN  AS  AN  EDUCATOR  FOR  PEACE 

About  a  year  ago  ex-Secretary  of  State  Root  said,  “  The  true  work  of  promoting 
peace  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  diplomacy  as  it  is  a  matter  of  education.”  This  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  of  recent  utterances  on  the  peace  movement.  Diplomacy  has 
done  a  great  work  in  bringing  international  arbitration  from  the  place  it  once  occupied  as 
a  convenient  though  little-known  method  of  settling  minor  differences,  to  its  present  state 
where  it  is  universally  recognized  by  the  nations  as  the  best  means  of  adjusting  almost  every 
controversy  without  a  resort  to  aims.  What  is  now  needed  is  popular  education,  in 
order  that  public  opinion,  and  legislation  dependent  upon  public  opinion,  may  enable 
diplomacy  to  carry  still  further  the  work  it  has  so  well  begun. 

The  American  people  as  a  whole  do  not  yet  fully  understand  that  there  is  in  operation 
machinery  that  lessens  the  danger  of  war  to  an  extent  undreamed  of  a  generation  ago; 
that  the  great  nations  of  the  world  have  twice  met  in  conference  at  The  Hague  for  the 
avowed  purjiose  of  providing  means  of  avoiding  war  whenever  possible  and  of  softening 
it  whenever  it  may  occur;  that  we  have  at  The  Hague  an  international  arbitral  tribunal, 
to  which  four  cases  have  been  referred  in  a  single  year;  that  plans  are  ready  for  an  inter¬ 
national  court  of  justice  which  awaits  only  the  appointment  of  judges;  and  that  ninety 
or  more  treaties  of  arbitration  between  the  nations  (the  United  States  being  a  party  to 
twenty-four)  remove  from  the  field  of  controversy  a  long  list  of  formerly  threatening 
questions. 

That  our  people  underestimate  the  potency  of  these  agencies  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  Congress  is  expending  almost  three-fourths*  of  the  national  revenue  on  account 
of  wars  past  and  prospective,  and  that  almost  half*  the  total  national  expenditure  goes 
into  preparations  for  war.  The  people  are  slow  to  realize  that  this  tremendous  and 
rapidly  increasing  outlay,  now  almost  $400,000,000  annually, — which  is  paid  by  them, 
if  not  in  taxes,  then  in  the  prices  of  clothing  and  other  necessaries — can  be  lessened  only 
through  their  will  expressed  as  public  opinion.  _  What  is  trtre  in  America  is  more  strongly 
true  in  some  European  countries,  where  expenditures  for  armaments  are  more  extravagant 
than  here.  And  this,  despite  the  fact  that  more  than  2,000  members  of  the  Parliaments 
voting  these  vast  budgets  (including  more  than  half  the  American  Congress),  are  united 
in  the  Interparliamentary  Union  for  the  promotion  of  international  arbitration.  Rulers 
and  legislators,  however  desirous  of  change,  must  await  the  will  of  the  people. 

Appreciating  the  vast  influence  wielded  in  a  community  by  the  business  men,  the 
undersigned  Committee  appeals  to  business  men  and  business  organizations  to  specially 
promote  public  interest  in  this  subject  by  such  means  as  may  be  at  their  command.  By 
way  of  concrete  suggestion,  the  committee  submits  a  few  facts  concerning  work  already 
undertaken. 

WHAT  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS  ARE  DOING 

The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  has  within  a  few  years  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  170 
leading  business  organizations  including  prominent  bodies  in  nearly  every  large  city  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Most  of  these  bodies  have  adopted  resolutions  commending 
the  principle  of  international  arbitration,  have  distributed  documents  to  their  members 
and  have  sent  delegates  to  the  Conference.  Many  of  them  have  narned  standing  committees 
on  international  arbitration,  and  the  work  of  a  few  of  these  committees  is  outlined  below: 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Chamber  of  Commerce  (foimerly  Board  of  Trade),  has  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  five  business  men,  a  college  president,  a  city  school  superintendent 
and  a  clergyman.  The  Committee  has  yearly  addressed  the  pastors  of  the  city  with  the 
result  that  rnany  have  preached  and  lectured  on  international  arbitration;  it  has  also 
appealed  to  editors  and  furnished  incentive,  and  often  material,  for  editorials;  it  furnishes 
literature  to  applicants;  and  it  offers  prizes  to  students  of  three  colleges  for  essays  on 
”  International  Arbitration.” 

The  Committee  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Board  of  Trade  works  among  the  High 
Schools  of  the  City,  offering  a  series  of  prizes  for  essays  which  are  judged  and  the  prizes 
awarded  at  a  public  meeting  each  year.  _  _  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Board  of  Trade,  through  its  Committee,  offers  prizes  for  high  school 
essays  and  encourages  the  social  organizations  of  the  city  to  hold  public  meetings  with 
addresses  on  different  phases  of  the  peace  movernent.  ,  , 

The  Committee  of  the  Waltham  (Mass.)  Business  Men’s  Association  has  provided 
educational  programs  on  international  arbitration  and  peace  for  one  or  more  of  the  annual 
public  meetings  of  the  Association.^  _  .  r  -u 

Many  other  organizations  publish  a  series  of  articles  or  reproduce  some  of  the  best 
peace  documents  in  their  official  journals  or  bulletins. 

The  foregoing  are  not  isolated  examples,  but  are  selected  from  many.  In  each  case, 
the  result  has  been  a  greatly  increased  and  intelligent  interest  among  the  people  of  the 

city.  .  .  .  j.  j. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  business  organizations  appoint  standing  committees  to 
work  for  popular  education  along  these  lines,  and  that  business  men,  wherever  located. 


*Congressman  James  A.  Tawney,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  Appropri¬ 
ations,  states  that  up  to  April  30,  1909,  the  expense  for  the  fiscal  y^r  had  been  31%  of 
the  national  revenue  (exclusive  of  postal  funds)  for  wars  past  and  41%  tor  preparation  for 

war. 
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assist  in  the  creation  and  effective  expression  of  a  sound  public  sentiment  that  will  stimulate 
and  support  statesmen  and  legislators  in  every  effort  to  lighten  the  burdens  entailed  by 
war  and  preparations  for  war. 

Bulletin  No.  3  to  Business  Organizations  Issued  by  the 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbi¬ 
tration. 

October  ii,  1909.  James  Wood,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  Chairman 

Joel  Cook,  Philadelphia 

Harlow  N.  Higinbotham,  Chicago 

Mahlon  N.  Kline,  Philadelphia 

William  McCarroll,  New  York 

W.  A.  Mahony,  Columbus 

Marcus  M.  Marks,  New  York 

George  Foster  Peabody,  New  York 

Elwyn  G.  Preston,  Boston 

Charles  Richardson,  Philadelphia 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Philadelphia 

Committee  on  Business  Organizations 

Note. — For  further  information  or  printed  data  concerning  any  points  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  article,  or  for  additional  copies,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Mohonk 
Conference,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 


INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION  DURING  1909 

This  bulletin  gives  in  concise  form  some  events  of  1909  that  illustrate  steady  progress 
toward  permanent  peace.  These  facts  are  submitted  in  the  belief  that  what  is  needed 
to  insure  more  rapid  progress  in  future  is  recognition  by  the  public  that  work  for  inter¬ 
national  peace  is  now  a  real,  practical  common-sense  movement  appealing  to  every  indi¬ 
vidual,  rather  than  a  visionary  scheme  to  be  left  to  mere  idealists. 

WORK  OF  THE  HAGUE  TRIBUNAL 

The  International  Court  provided  by  the  First  Hague  Conference  has  determined 
two  cases, — the  Casa  Blanca  controversy  between  Germany  and  France  (which  derived 
great  importance  from  the  fact  that  those  nations  thereby  made  use  of  the  Hague  machinery) 
and  an  important  boundary  dispute  between  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  adjustment  of 
these  two  controversies  is  of  special  interest  because  of  the  strained  relations  formerly 
existing  between  the  nations  involved. 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  referred  to  The  Hague  the  long-standing 
Newfoundland  Fisheries  dispute.  The  documents  have  been  filed,  and  the  Tribunal 
IS  expected  to  meet  in  May,  1910.  It  is  significant  that  the  Tribunal  should  thus  receive 
a  question  that  for  almost  a  century  has  baffled  the  diplomats  of  two  great  and  friendly 
peoples. 

The  United  States  and  Venezuela  have  submitted  to  the  Tribunal  one  of  the  vexing 
questions  that  recently  nearly  caused  serious  complications  between  the  two  nations. 
This  ca,se  will  be  tried  in  1910. 

.  significant  that  Secretary  of  State  Knox  is  reported  to  have  recently  declared 

in  public  that  the  United  States  has  entered  into  communication  with  the  other  powers, 
with  a  view  to  establishing  an  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  as  recommended 
by  the  Second  Hague  Conference. 

OTHER  ARBITRATIONS 

An  arbitration  of  great  significance  was  that  between  Bolivia  and  Peru  in  the  boundary 
question  determined  by  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic  as  arbitrator.  Although 
Bolivia  s  final  acceptance  of  the  award  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  the  tremendous 
mfluence  for  peace  of  international  public  opinion,  still  the  intense  dissatisfaction  and 
disorder  with  which  the  award  was  received  in  the  Bolivian  capital  greatly  strengthen  the 
argument  for  referring  cases  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  rather  than  to  individual  arbitrators. 

Mexico  and  France  have  arbitrated  the  question  of  the  sovereignty  of  Clipperton 
Island,  the  King  of  Italy  acting  as  arbitrator. 

Brazil  and  Bolivia  have  accepted  the  decision  of  an  individual  arbitrator  in  a  boundary 
dispute. 

The  United  States  and  Chili  have  submitted  to  the  decision  of  King  Edward  of  Great 
Britain  the  Alsop  claims  controversy  between  them.  The  decision  is  pending. 

Chief  Justice  Fuller  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  undertaken  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of  a  boundary  controversy  between  Costa  Rica  and  Panama. 

The  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  has  received  its  second  case,  but  was  compelled 
to  dismiss  it  for  lack  of  jurisdiction. 

ARBITRATION  TREATIES 

At  least  twenty  new  treaties  of  arbitration  have  been  concluded  during  the  year 
between  nations  in  pairs.  The  first  of  the  treaties,  signed  in  1904,  have  expired,  but  in  no 
case  has  one  been  denounced,  while  nearly  all  have  already  been  formally  renewed.  The 
present  number  of  treaties  is  not  less  than  ninety-five  to  which  thirty-six  nations  are  parties, 
the  United  States  alone  having  treaties  with  twenty-five  nations. 
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OTHER  EVENTS  TENDING  TOWARD  AND  ILLUSTRATING  BETTER  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Have  been  the  Declaration  of  the  International  Naval  Conference  of  London,  whereby 
many  technical  causes  of  past  international  disputes  have  been  removed  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Prize  Court,  provided  by  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907,  established  on  a  working 
basis;  the  peaceful  outcome  of  thef  threatening  Balkan  crisis;  the  signing  in  Washington 
of  an  agreement  looking  to  the  peaceful  determination  of  all  existing  and  future  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada;  the  meeting  of  a  great  National  Peace  Congress 
in  Chicago;  the  establishment  in  Boston  of  an  International  School  of  Peace,  with  a  working 
fund  of  $50,000  annually  and  assurance  of  a  substantial  endowment  by  its  founder,  Mr. 
Edwin  Ginn;  the  establishment  in  our  State  Department  of  a  Latin-American  Bureau, 
in  recognition  of  the  increasing  international  relations  with  our  Southern  neighbors;  the 
continued  and  greatly  increased  international  exchange  of  teachers;  the  establishment 
by  the  Interparliamentary  Union  of  a  permanent  office  whose  final  headquarters  will  be 
in  the  Palace  of  Peace  at  The  Hague;  the  visit  to  England  of  the  civic  authorities  of 
Berlin  as  guests  of  the  City  Corporation  of  London;  the  similar  visit  to  Germany  of  more 
than  fifty  British  clergymen;  and  the  noteworthy  reception  by  this  country  of  the  forty 
distinguished  representatives  of  the  commercial  bodies  of  Japan. 

It  is  hoped  that  readers  of  this  bulletin  will  cooperate  in  the  campaign  of  popular 
education  that  plans  to  replace  indifference  with  practical  knowledge,  and  to  foster  a 
compelling  public  opinion  that  will  direct  and  support  organized  work  for  peace. 


Bulletin  No.  4  to  Business  Organizations  Issued  by  the 
Committee  on  Business  Organizations  op  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration. 

anuary  10,  1910.  James  Wood,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  Chairman 

Joel  Cook,  Philadelphia 
Harlow  N.  Higinbotham,  Chicago 
William  McCarroll,  New  York 
M.\rcus  M.  Marks,  New  York 
George  Foster  Peabody,  New  York 
Elwyn  G.  Preston,  Boston 
Charles  Richardson,  Philadelphia 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Philadelphia  _ 

Committee 

Note. — For  additional  copies,  of_  this  bulletin  or  for  further  information,  printed 
data  or  references  concerning  any  subjects  mentioned  therein,  address  the  Secretary  of 
the  Mohonk  Conference,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  ARBITRAL  JUSTICE 

The  most  important  recent  event  in  the  cause  of  international  peace  is  the  propo¬ 
sition  made  to  the  nations  by  Secretary  Knox,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice.  The  proposition  is  being  considered,  and  favorable  expres¬ 
sions  concerning  it  are  reported  from  France  and  some  other  nations. 

It  may  be  asked  why  this  step  has  been  taken  since  The  Hague  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  is  in  existence  and  has  accomplished  such  splendid  results  as  the  settlement 
of  the  Pious  Fund  case,  the  Venezuela  Preferential  Payment  case,  the  Japanese  House 
Tax  case,  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  France  over  treaty  rights  in  Muscat, 
the  Casa  Blanca  controversy  between  Germany  and  France,  the  dispute  between  Norway 
and  Sweden  as  to  their  maritime  frontier,  and  has  pending  before  it  the  difficult  North 
Atlantic  Fisheries  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  the  Orinoco 
Steamship  case  between  the  United  States  and  Venezuela.  The  difficulty  with  the  pi^sent 
court  is  in  its  composition  which  makes  something  better  desirable  under  the  wonderfully 
rapid  growth  of  the  cause  during  the  past  decade. 

Hon.  Elihu  Root,  while  Secretary  of  State,  said:  “It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  universal  adoption  of  arbitration  is  not  the  unwillingness  of  civilized 
nations  to  submit  their  demands  to  the  decision  of  an  impartial  tribunal;  it  is  rather  an 
apprehension  that  the  tribunal  selected  will  not  be  irnpartial.’’  The  essential  fact  which 
supports  that  feeling  is  that  arbitrators  too  often  act  diplomatically  rather  than  judicially. 
Granting  that  diplomats  engaged  in  an  arbitration  have  the  purest  rnotives,  it  remains 
that  the  litigant  nations  often  find  that  questions  of  policy  and  not  simple  questions  or 
fact  and  law  are  considered  and  determined.  Mr.  Root  also  said:  What  we  need  to 
the  further  development  of  arbitration  is  the  substitution  of  judicial  action  for  diplomatic 

At  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  in  1907,  a  proposition  made  by  the  Am^can  dele¬ 
gates  for  the  establishment  of  a  judicial  arbitration  court  was  approved.  Ihe  hrst  article 

of  the  final  agreement  to  this  end  reads: 

“With  a  view  to  promoting  the  cause  of  arbitration,  the  contracting  powers 
to  constitute,  without  altering  the  status  of  the  perma.nent  Court  of  Arbitration,  a  Judicia 
Arbitration  Court,  of  free  and  easy  access,  composed  of  judges  representing  the  various 
juridical  systems  of  the  world,  and  capable  of  ensuring  continuity  in  jurisprudence  o 
arbitration.” 
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This  proposition  was  not  carried  to  completion  because  the  Conference  could  not 
agree  upon  an  equitable  plan  of  appointing  judges  to  constitute  the  court,  but  only  an 
agreement  on  this  point  by  any  number  of  nations  is  lacking  to  give  the  court  existence 
for  those  nations. 

The  Second  Hague  Conference  also  adopted  the  joint  project  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  for  the  establishment  of  an  International  Prize  Court 
whose  jurisdiction,  as  its  name  implies,  extends  to  cases  of  prize  which  can  arise  only 
during  war.  The  United  States  through  Secretary  Knox  has  now  proposed  that  this 
Prize  Court  be  also  invested  with  the  jurisdiction  and  functions  of  a  court  of  arbitral 
justice. 

As  Mr.  Root  has  stated,  the  composition  of  a  court  is  of  first  importance.  From 
the  court  of  arbitration  established  in  1899  (a  numerous  panel  appointed  by  the  signatory 
nations)  a  tribunal  (usually  of  five)  is  drawn  by  the  nations  seeking  its  services.  This 
tribunal  sits  only  upon  the  one  case  at  issue.  Moreover,  its  members  are  paid  by  the 
litigant  nations.  It  is  now  proposed  to  have  a  permanent  court  of  approximately  fifteen 
judges,  appointed  for  twelve  years  in  a  manner  that  may  be  agreed  upon,  who  shall  be 
paid  by  the  nations  jointly  an  annual  salary  of  about  $2,400  each  besides  about  $40  a 
day,  with  travelling  'expenses  added,  when  they  go  into  session.  They  shall  have  an 
annual  session  and  shall  elect  annually  three  members,  with  substitutes,  as  a  permanent 
delegation  in  residence  at  The  Hague,  always  ready  to  try  minor  cases  or  cases  for  sum¬ 
mary  procedure.  This  delegation  is  a  unique  and  promising  feature  of  the  proposed 
court.  Surely  every  lover  of  peace  must  desire  that  Secretary  Knox’s  proposition  may  be 
united  with  and  the  scope  and  powers  of  the  prize  court  be  extended  or  another  court 
with  the  desired  jurisdiction  be  constituted. 

Dean  Kirch wey  of  the  Columbia  University  Law  School  has  recently  said:  “There 
is  an  increasing  and  well-nigh  irresistible  pressure  upon  the  nations — from  within  and 
from  without — for  the  avoidance  of  war,  and  this  rising  tide  needs  only  one  thing  to  give 
It  effect,  and  that  is  an  adequate  method  for  the  settlement  of  international  differences 
without  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to  arms  .  This  method  now  presents  itself  in  an  inter¬ 
national  tribunal  composed  of  permanent  judges  of  the  highest  character  for  learning 
and  disinterestedness,  administering  justice  according  to  law.  *  *  With  the  institution 
of  such  a  tribunal,  the  reign  of  law  will  be  at  hand.” 

At  the  lake  Mohonk  Conference  in  1908  the  representatives  of  business  organizations 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  declared  that  to  aid  the  cause  of  international  arbitration 
■‘practical  education  on  the  subject  should  be  encouraged  as  the  best  means  to  hasten 
the  day  of  a  World’s  Court  of  JusHce;  that  the  business  men  being  vitally  interested  in  this, 
*  *  feel  it  their  duty  to  assume  a  large  share  *  *  of  this  educational  campaign.”  Such 
a  campaign  is  for  the  development  of  public  opinion  in  our  own  and  in  other  lands.  Of 
this, ^ Hon.  Seth  Low,  in  an  address  connected  with  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration,  said: 

“  The  things  and  the  forces  that  are  seen  are  temporal.  It  is  the  things  and  the 
forces  that  are  not  seen  that  are  eternal.  *  *More  and  more,  in  every  country  of  the  world, 
whatever  be  its  form  of  government,  this  intangible  public  opinion  is  becoming  the 
decisive  force  that  shapes  the  destiny  of  the  people.  Slowly,  if  you  please,  but  surely, 
there  is  developing  a  public  opinion  of  the  world  to  the  bar  of  which  every  nation  must 
come  which  breaks  the  peace  of  the  world.” 

Business  men  everywhere  should  do  their  full  part  in  developing  a  sound  public 
opinion  upon  this  vital  matter  in  their  own  nation,  and  through  their  correspondents  and 
connections  in  other  countries. 

Bulletin  No.  s  to  Business  Organiz.a.tions  Issued  by  the 

Committee  on  Business  Organizations  of  the  Lake 

Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration. 

April  5,  1910. 

James  Wood,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  Chairman 
Joel  Cook,  Philadelphia 
Harlow  N.  Higinbotham,  Chicago 
William  McCarroll,  New  York 
Marcus  M.  Marks,  New  York 
George  Foster  Peabody,  New  York 
Elwyn  G.  Preston,  Boston 
Charles  Richardson,  Philadelphia 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Philadelphia 

Committed 

Note. — For  additional  copies  of  this  bulletin  or  for  further  information,  printed 
data  or  references  concerning  any  subjects  mentioned  therein,  address  the  Secretary  of 
the  Mohonk  Conference,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 


The  Chairman  :  The  delegates  of  business  organizations  pres¬ 
ent  at  this  Conference  have  held  meetings  and  adopted  resolutions 
which  will  be  presented  as  the  official  declaration  of  the  business 
men  by  Mr.  Frank  D.  LaLanne,  of  Philadelphia,  President  of 
the  National  Board  of  Trade. 
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DECLARATION  OF  THE  BUSINESS  MEN  PRESENT  AT 

THE  CONFERENCE 

BY  MR.  FRANK  D.  LALANNE 

For  the  peace  of  the  world  the  business  interests  are  most 
deeply  concerned.  It  is  essential  to  our  prosperity  and  happi¬ 
ness  that  wars  shall  cease,  so  we  have  keenly  taken  up  through 
hundreds  of  our  business  organizations  our  cherished  hope, 
creating  an  earnest,  determined  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  world’s 
court  of  arbitral  justice,  feeling  that  by  its  establishment  we  may, 
in  safety,  organize  and  embark  in  trade  at  home  and  abroad, 
arranging  our  ventures  for  the  years  to  come  without  fear,  and 
in  the  absolute  surety  that  our  commerce  will  be  undisturbed. 

The  influence  of  Mohonk  has  been  carried  by  the  commercial 
delegates  to  every  corner  of  our  land  where  men  do  business, 
and  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade  all  join  in 
a  solid  phalanx  creating  public  opinion  on  the  lines  of  the  lessons 
learned  here. 

In  Washington,  in  January,  at  the  convention  of  the  National 
Board  of  Trade,  the  greatest  business  organization  in  America, 
made  up  of  nearly  one  hundred  of  the  strongest  chambers  of 
commerce  and  boards  of  trade,  resolutions  were  ’adopted  identical 
with  those  of  Mohonk,  which  were  taken  back  to  all  the  con¬ 
stituent  bodies  who,  in  turn,  had  resolutions  adopted  in  each 
board.  They  are  in  every  part  of  our  land,  from  Hawaii  on  the 
west  to  Porto  Rico  on  the  east,  from  Waco,  Texas  on  the  south 
to  Portland,  Me.,  on  the  north,  thus  reaching  directly  and  in¬ 
fluentially  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  leading  business  firms 
of  our  country. 

So  earnestly  have  commercial  organizations  in  the  United 
States  advocated  the  making  of  world-wide  sentiment  on  the 
Mohonk  lines,  that  they  are  united  with  the  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  world,  which  has  held 
three  congresses,  one  in  Liege,  in  1905;  one  in  Milan,  in  1906; 
another  in  Prague,  in  1908 ;  and  the  fourth  will  be  in  London  in 
lune  of  this  year.  The  President  of  the  National  Board  of 
Trade,  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  American  delegation,  and  a 
member  of  the  Permanent  Committee,  has  attended  all  of  these 
conventions,  and  will  offer  at  the  London  meeting  the  following 
resolution,  approved  by  Secretary  of  State  Knox: 

“The  National  Board  of  Trade  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  recognition  of  the  spirit  of  international  comity  now  prevailing 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  the  belief  that  all  nations  are  sincere  in  their 
peaceful  professions,  and  earnestly  desire  to  promote  the  inter^ts  and 
welfare  of  mankind,  requests  that  this  International  Congress  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  Commercial  and  Industrial  Associations  does 

“  Resolve,  That  this  Congress  emphatically  recommends  to  all  nations 
the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Jus- 


tice  of  free  and  easy  access,  composed  of  judges  representing  the  various 
juridical  systems  of  the  world  and  capable  of  ensuring  continuity  in 
jurisprudence  of  arbitration.” 

It  is  now  my  pleasant  duty  to  read  the  business  men’s  declara¬ 
tion  of  this  Conference.  These  business  men  are  the  representa¬ 
tives  gathered  here  of  the  great  chambers  of  commerce  of  the 
United  States : 

“The  business  interests  of  the  world,  whether  they  be  those  of  manu¬ 
facturers  or  commerce,  of  investment  or  of  trade,  arc  keenly  alive  to 
the  abnormal  conditions  that  from  time  to  time  destroy  the  confidence 
of  peoples  and  interrupt  the  workings  of  their  interdependence.  The 
greatest  and  most  distinctive  of  these  are  those  of  the  apprehension  or 
the  positive  realization  of  war.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  importance 
than  such  agencies  as  will  prevent  these  conditions  from  arising  or  will 
quickly  end  them  whenever  they  do  appear.  Among  these  agencies  the 
first  in  importance  are  those  that  develop  mutual  confidence  and  respect 
and  beget  a  love  of  justice  and  a  devotion  to  the  right. 

“We  gladly  recognize  that  to-day,  as  always,  enterprise  is  the  parent 
of  business  success  and  produces  benefits  to  him  who  practices  it  and 
endless  benefits  to  the  world  at  large.  But  this  enterprise  must  be 
limited  by  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  others  and  a  practice  of  the 
good  rule  of  ‘  live  and  let  live  ’  coupled  with  the  golden  rule  to  do  to 
o_thers_  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  to  us.  Might  does  not  make 
right  in  business  any  more  than  in  other  relations.  To  ruthlessly  crush 
a  weaker  competitor,  whether  that  competitor  be  a  neighbor  or  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  a  foreign  land  or  national  combinations  of  men,  always  produces 
hatred  and  a. desire  for  retaliation.  No  longer  is  it  ‘the  good  rule  for 
every  man,  that  he  shall  get  who  has  the  power,  and  he  shall  keep  who 
can.’  The  pushing  of  enterprise  to  improper  limits  caused  General  Lord 
Napier  long  ago  to  declare  that  ‘Trade  causes  disputes  and  armies  settle 
them.’  We  can  rejoice  that  proper  trade  can  flourish  without  disputes 
and  if  they  do  arise  they  can,  if  men  are  so  disposed,  be  settled  by 
arbitration  without  resorting  to  arms.  It  is  a  serious  impeachment  of 
comrnercial^  integrity  and  love  of  justice  that  while  business  only 
flourishes  in  the  broadest  and  most  beneficent  way  in  times  of  inter¬ 
national  peace,  by  its  own  abuses  it  has  so  often  bought  the  most  sweep¬ 
ing  destruction  upon  itself.  We  reaffirm  our  conviction  that  commercial 
interests  are  and  will  increasingly  continue  to  be  a  powerful  factor  in 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  world. 

“We  hold  that  justice  and  righteousness  are  pre-requisite  conditions 
to  true  business  prosperity,  and  while  we  recognize  that  arbitration  of 
the  disputes  between  individuals  and  nations  is  the  best  means  yet  avail¬ 
able  for  settling  them,  we  regard  arbitration  as  but  an  intermediate 
station  on  the  way  to  the  final  consummation  to  be  found  in  an  inter¬ 
national  union  whose  arbitral  Court  of  Justice  will  be  the  final  court  of 
the  world  from  whose  decision  there  can  be  no  appeal.  As  ex-President 
Roosevelt  said  in  the  final  words  of  his  recent  address  at  Christiania, 
‘  The  combination  might  be  only  to  secure  peace  within  certain  definite 
limits  and  certain  definite  conditions ;  but  the  ruler  or  statesman  who 
should  bring  about  such  a  combination  would  have  earned  his  place  in 
history  for  all  time  and  his  title  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind.’  ” 

(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  Chair  has  pleasure  in  recognizing  to 
speak  to  the  declaration  prepared  by  the  business  men,  Dr.  S.  P. 
Brooks,  of  Waco,  Texas. 
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BUSINESS  MEN  AND  THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  S.  P.  BROOKS 

The  spirit  of  forgiveness  has  the  sanction  of  Heaven  and  it 
saves  many  a  man  from  private  warfare.  We  have  passed 
through  the  travail  of  the  ages,  only  just  now  to  discover 
that  the  same  spirit  that  ennobles  private  life  promotes  inter¬ 
national  good  fellowship.  Not  to  have  allowed  Andrew  Jackson 
to  fight  duels  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game  made  him  feel 
like  a  coward.  He  was  reared  under  a  regime  that  prized  the 
spirit  of  hate.  It  is  said  of  the  pugnacious  old  general  that  when 
he  once  thought  he  was  on  his  death  bed,  he  sent  for  a  former 
mortal  antagonist  and  asked  him  for  forgiveness  and  pardon. 
The  other  man  was  prompt  to  forgive  and  started  to  leave  the 
room,  when  the  old  warrior  rose  up  on  one  elbow  saying :  “  But, 
remember.  Sir,  if  I  get  well  it  will  be  just  like  it  was.^  Too 
frequently  this  has  been  and  is  yet  the  international  spirit. 

More  and  more  men  are  coming  to  see  that  institutions  grow 
and  are  not  made.  Our  ancestors  did  not  know  the  tricks  of 
the  modern  tailor,  but  they  did  the  best  they  knew.  They  did 
not  order  by  telephone  refrigerated  meats,  they  went  about  in 
the  forests  hunting  for  food.  In  dire  distress  they  sometimes  ate 
each  other.  Just  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  it  was  better 
not  to  eat  prisoners  captured  in  war,  they  put  them  as  slaves  to 
taming  wild  animals  and  to  herding  flocks.  Much  later  it  was 

seen  that  freemen  were  better  than  slaves. 

The  hunter  with  crude  implements  of  warfare  put  to  rout  the 
weaker  man  or  race.  He  did  this  for  business  reasons,  the  on  y 
business  he  knew  anything  about.  He  nowhere  knew  about 
modern  rights  as  exemplified  in  our  courts  of  law.  In  the  process 
of  time  the  hunter  became  the  herdsman.  ^  Herding  the  flocks 
was  impossible  without  recognition  of  certain  elemental  property 
rights  shown  by  possession.  The  chief  herders  became 
archs.  Diplomacy  between  nations  became  as  simple  as  was  that 

between  the  early  patriarchs.  ^ 

Ownership  of  property  opened  the  way  for  agriculture.  Wit 
the  advent  of  the  plow  and  a  rational  means  of  exchange  grew 
the  transformation  and  transportation  of  all  produHs.  Modern 
business  supplanted  primitive  methods  of  trade.  Trade  is  no 
possible  in  war  any  more  than  is  growth  of  crops.  Peace  makes 
both  possible,  and  neither  is  possible  without  peace. 

Business  men  keenly  resent  the  charge  that  they  ive  y  ci 
throat  methods.  True,  they  want  to  make  a  mng,^  ey  w 
to  make  money.  There  is  to-day  as  much  of  ^^eroism  and  of 

social  goodness  in  the  heart  of  a  wise  busmess  ,  m 

of  any  sort  of  citizen.  He  who  promotes  transcontinental  rail- 
roads  over  vast  stretches  of  desert  is  a  benefactor  to  humanity 


and  ought  not  to  be  hampered  by  the  onrushing  of  any  army. 
He  is  the  builder  and  the  maker  of  homes  and  happiness.  God 
bless  him;  let  him  make  money!  So  of  other  captains  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

Modern  international  law  has  reached  the  stage  where  it  will 
not  stand  for  national  plunder.  No  force  has  wrought  more  in 
this  than  the  laws  of  economics  as  seen  in  the  movements  of 
business  men.  They  are  coming  more  and  more  to  see  that  every 
right  has  a  corresponding  duty  and  they  are  pitching  their  trade 
and  traffic  on  that  plane.  We  do  not  claim  for  them  wholly  the 
altruistic  motive.  We  do  claim,  however,  their  good  sense  and 
their  good  use  of  experience. 

Business  men  know  that  it  is  an  archaic  notion  that  seeks  to 
settle  their  disputes  by  war.  Indeed  they  are  learning  that 
honesty  in  business  not  only  reduces  the  likelihood  of  war,  but 
also  the  necpsity  for  courts  and  their  attendant  expenses.  There 
are  few  missionaries  of  the  cross  where  the  missionaries  of 
trade  have  not  gone.  Drummers  are  the  makers  of  business  and 
the  promoters  of  international  good  feeling. 

It  is  not  here  contended  that  all  business  is  legitimate,  or  all 
business  men  honest.  We  know  well  that  many  a  war  has  been 
fostered  by  a  class  and  for  special  interests,  but  all  modern  busi¬ 
ness  cannot  be  held  accountable  for  the  rottenness  of  the  few. 

If  nations  will,  by  some  concert  of  action,  reduce  their  war 
budgets  in  time  of  peace,  it  will  remove  the  greatest  temptation 
for  illegitimacy  in  trade  and  the  most  far-reaching  cause  of  war. 

It  was  long  thought  that  war  was  productive.  It  is  now, 
however,  a  strain  on  good  fellowship  to  hear  a  man  defend  it 
any  longer.  It  is  no  more  an  economic  advantage  to  waste  money 
in  powder  and  bullets  than  in  smashing  out  the  window  glass  to 
help  the  glaziers,  or  to  burn  up  the  town  to  help  the  carpenters 
find  employment.  Every  man  has  a  capitalized  value  to  his 
country.  Whatever  takes  him  out  of  productive  toil  adds  to  the 
business  loss  of  the  world. 

In  heaven’s  name,  how  long  shall  we  yield  to  the  loud  talk  of 
the  many  men  about  Washington  whose  whole  living  and  future 
promotion  depend  on  keeping  the  balance  of  us  in  a  fright  in 
order  to  extract  money  to  pay  the  bills  of  imaginary  wars  ?  How 
long  shall  we  propagate  the  jealousies  of  hate  through  wars  as 
seen  in  all  the  early  years  of  the  United  States  toward  England, 
or  between  Germany  and  Erance  since  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
or  the  North  and  South  since  the  Civil  war,  or  between  Japan 
and  Russia  now  ? 

Out  with  the  man  or  the  idea  that  to  be  great  a  nation  must 
be  frequently  in  war!  Out  and  away  with  the  man  whose  heroic 
deeds  of  the  past  are  now  dimmed  by  his  screeching  to  crowded 
houses  about  war  with  Japan.  Out  with  fear  and  up  with  sense; 
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down  with  the  jingo  and  up  with  the  gospel  of  brotherhood  of 
man,  a  doctrine  not  only  Christlike  in  character  but  rational  in 
practice.  (Applause.) 

The  days  of  the  professional  soldier  are  rapidly  passing.  In 
saying  this  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  valor  and  nobility  of 
soldiers  who  so  often  served  their  countries  in  times  of  need. 
Industrial  life  offers  a  wider  field  for  usefulness,  glory  and  re¬ 
nown.  If  by  chance  we  must  fight  in  the  future  it  ought  to  be 
only  on  the  defensive,  in  which  case  citizen  soldiers  can  repeat 
their  oft  accomplished  victories. 

As  I  have  appealed  for  peace  that  business  men  may  do  their 
perfect  work,  so  I  appeal  to  the  nations  to  combine  against  the 
sharks  of  gold  who  would  thrive  upon  the  interest  of  loans  for 
the  prosecution  of  wars  for  causes  not  first  submitted  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.  If  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  help,  then  let  an  international 
agreement  be  made  whereby  wars  shall  never  be  fought  except 
under  certain  explicit  conditions  and  that  any  nation  violating 
said  agreement  shall  be  temporarily  ostracized  from  the  family 
of  nations.  Furthermore,  that  all  capitalists  who  lend  money 
to  governments  under  other  than  said  prescribed  rules  shall  do 
so  at  their  peril,  making  said  loans  illegal  and  non-collectable 
in  the  courts  of  the  signatory  powers. 

It  delights  us  much  to  believe  that  among  the  business  men 
we  are  rapidly  coming  upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  dogma  of  Kant 
who  said :  “  No  national  debts  shall  be  contracted  in  connection 
with  the  external  business  of  the  state.”  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  discussion  will  be  continued  by  Hon. 
William  McCarroll,  President  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  and  Transportation,  and  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Public  Service  Commission.  _ 

SOME  PRACTICAL  ASPECTS  OF  ARBITRATION  FROM 
A  BUSINESS  MAN’S  VIEWPOINT 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  MC  CARROLL 

It  would  be  mere  iteration  to  undertake  to  discuss  the  desir¬ 
ability  or  necessity  of  conditions  of  peace  for  the  promotion  and 
welfare  of  commerce.  It  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  that 
commerce  is  not  only  a  beneficiary  but  itself  a  promoter  of 
peace.  Underlying  any  permanent  comrnercial  relations,  there 
are  two  fundamental  conditions  which  alike  are  at  the  basis  of 
any  lasting  peace,  namely,  a  mutual  knowledge  of  each  other  by 
the  parties,  and  a  mutual  recognition  of  the  advantages  of  friendly 
and  business  relations.  Without  these  the  continuance  of  either 
peace  or  commerce  cannot  be  predicated. 
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It  would  be  no  less  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  economic  side 
of  the  peace  question,  pointing  out  the  enormous  cost  of  war  and 
the  preparations  for  it  and  the  resultant  burdens  on  the  nations, 
as  well  as  the  waste  of  lives  valuable  and  important  to  the  state. 
With  these  phases  of  the  subject  all  are  familiar. 

It  may,  however,  not  be  amiss  to  consider  here  for  a  few 
minutes  what  may  be  said  to  the  so-called  practical  man  who 
frequently  cites  the  fact  of  the  constantly  growing  armaments 
of  the  nations  and  their  colossal  expenditures  as  evidence  that 
the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  friends  of  peace  are  but  imprac¬ 
ticable  strivings — inspired  by  noble  and  admirable  sentiment, 
he  will  admit — for  an  ideal  that  can  never  be  realized  in  the 
world,  or,  at  least,  not  for  a  distant  future.  It  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  on  the  face  of  things  there  is  some  ground  for  this 
position  for  those  who  look  no  deeper.  The  logic  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  would  surely  demand  that  if  great  advance  toward  perma¬ 
nent  peace  were  being  actually  made,  it  should  evidence  itself, 
as  a  very  preliminary,  in  a  reduction  of  such  armaments,  which 
should  be  followed  by  constant  steps  to  the  end.  On  the  other 
hand  I  assume  the  postulate  that  granted  the  desirability  of  the 
prevention  of  war  and  blessing  of  peace  for  the  w'elfare  and 
interest  of  humanity,  by  the  same  token  there  rests  on  every 
man  who  recognizes  his  duty  as  a  man  the  obligation  to  do  all 
that  in  him  lies,  as  he  may  have  opportunity,  to  bring  about 
these  conditions.  The  advocates  of  the  cause  of  peace  are  not 
without  specific  evidence  of  great  things  already  secured  toward 
it.  We  may  properly  point  to  the  many  treaties  of  arbitration 
now  in  force  between  nations,  to  the  establishment  of  The 
Hague  Tribunal  and  the  adjustment  by  it  of  many  differences 
between  nations,  as  well  as  to  the  adoption  of  humanitarian  rules 
for  their  future  conduct. 

while  these  instances  illustrate  the  splendid  advance,  even 
they  do  not  seem  to  me  the  greatest  of  the  results  of  the’ work 
so  far  in  behalf  of  peace,  nor  are  they  to  be  regarded  by  any 
means  as  the  ultimate  end  which  is  to  be  obtained.  To  my 
mind  the  most  far-reaching,  the  most  important  and  the  most 
potent  practical  accomplishment  with  full  assurance  as  to  the 
outcome  is  the  successful  enlisting  of  the  interest  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  in  the  great  cause  itself.  Every  business  man  who 
has  engaged  m  any  large  enterprise,  which  is  dependent  upon 
reaching  the  general  public,  knows  that  before  he  can  realize 
any  returns  he  must  exploit  his  product  by  a  campaign  of 
education.  He  knows  how  costly  that  is  and  how  laboriously 
it  niust  be  carried  out.  There  are  two  objectives  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  ;  first,  he  must  arrest  public  attention ;  second  he  must 
center  public  interest.  Now,  this  takes  time  and  money  but  if 
he  has  faith  in  his  product  he  stints  neither.  He  knows  that 
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if  his  work  has  been  thorough  and  broad  enough  he  can  await 
with  confidence  the  popular  demand  which  will  surely  follow 
and  his  success  is  practically  achieved  with  “  the  campaign  of 
education.” 

Now,  that  is  only  an  illustration  from  business  life  for  the 
‘‘  practical  man  ”  of  what  is  the  course  of  every  movement  of 
public  opinion,  as  well  as  of  trade. 

So  it  is  in  this  effort  for  world  peace.  The  fundamental 
and  essential  work  heretofore  has  been  to  reach  and  arouse 
those  most  affected,  namely,  the  people  of  the  world.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  “  campaign  of  education  ”  has  already  been 
magnificently  successful.  The  desire  and  demand  for  peaceful 
settlement  of  national  differences  have  been  growing  apace  in 
constantly  accelerated  ratio  until  they  may  be  said  now  to  perme¬ 
ate  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  There  is  nothing  more 
impressive  in  our  age  than  the  marvelous  rapidity  with  which  , 
great  results  are  brought  about.  This  is  so  in  every  department 
of  activity,  as  I  need  not  take  time  in  this  presence  to  illustrate. 
We  are  seeing  actual  realization  of  the  prophecy  that  ‘‘  nations 
shall  be  born  in  a  day.”  I  am  among  those  who  believe  that 
in  the  advance  of  this  peace  movement  the  most  hopeful  of  us 
may  ourselves  be  surprised  by  a  large  measure  of  fruition  in 
the  nearer  future  than  even  we  dare  to  think.  The  nations 
are  being  prepared  for  it — ’in  the  fullness  of  the  proper  time. 
The  voice  of  the  people  of  the  world,  never  more  the  voice  of 
God  than  in  this  cause,  calls  out  for  peace  and  it  shall  prevail. 
The  old  proverb  is  true  in  this  as  in  most  affairs  of  men — 

“  Where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way.” 

Following  the  inquiry  further,  the  question  recurs,  what  rea¬ 
son  can  be  given  why  enlargement  of  armaments  is  so  feverishly 
pushed  by  many  of  the  nations  in  the  face  of  the  undeniable 
existence  of  opposition  to  war  on  the  part  of  the  people? 
if  not  the  chief,  reason  seems  to  me  to  be  because  the  remmning 
vital  and  essential  element  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  is  felt 
by  governments  to  be  lacking,  namely,  tne  recognized  means  of 
reaching  an  assured  finality  which  shall  be  accepted  as  such 
and  cannot  be  disturbed.  The  nations  have  approached  close 
to  that  point,  but  have  drawn  back  when  they  confronted  it. 
They  have  reserved  certain  questions  from  arbitration  treaties 
into  which  they  have  entered.  Why  have  they  done  so. 
Secretary  Root,  that  clear-headed  and  wise  statesnpn,  1  think, 
put  his  finger  on  the  weak  spot.  It  is  the  suspicion  or  e 
impression  on  the  part  of  the  governments  that  aibitration  means 
something  of  a  compromise ;  and  there  are  at  least  some  ques 
tions  in  which  there  must  be  no  compromise  in  the  position  ot 
nations.  It  is  undeniably  true,  as  the  ex-Secretary  o  S  a  e  as 
pointed  out,  that  while  the  results  of  most  national  arbitrations 


have  been  equitable,  their  proceedings  have  partaken  to  a  degree 
of  the  spirit  and  methods  of  diplomacy  rather  than  pf  the  im¬ 
personal  judicial.  This  is  not  casting  discredit  on  arbitration 
at  all,  because  this  difficulty  is  inherent,  especially  where  the 
organization  and  personnel  of  the  particular  body  of  arbitrators 
are  temporary. 

To  meet  this  situation,  therefore,  there  has  been  proposed  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Court,  to  be  eomposed  of 
skilled  and  eminent  jurists  who  would  adjudicate  under  judieial 
procedure.  Secretary  of  State  Knox  has  suggested,  and  happily 
his  suggestion  has  been  received  with  at  least  some  favor,  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Prize  Court,  already  pro¬ 
vided  for,  should  be  extended  to  such  general  international 
causes  as  might  not,  from  their  very  technical  nature  or  other 
reasons,  be  subject  to  arbitration,  and  thus  the  Court  be  organ¬ 
ized  forthwith.  President  Taft  has  also  expressed  himself  in 
favor  of  an  international  court. 

In  whatever  manner  its  establishment  be  accomplished,  it 
seems  obvious  that  much  depends  on  the  form  and  personnel 
of  the  Court.  If  it  is  to  seeure  the  adherence  of  the  Powers, 
it  must  be  so  framed  that  they  will  acknowledge  its  decisions 
and  be  bound  to  accept  them  as  final.  Its  membership  would 
naturally  be  of  most  eminent  men  appointed  in  proportionate 
representation  as  to  numbers  by  eaeh  of  the  signatory  Powers, 
and  the  nominees  of  eaeh  subject  to  confirmation  by  all.  Each 
government  might  exercise  the  same  right  in  the  approval  of 
nominees  as  they  now  do  as  to  the  aceeptability  of  ambassadors 
between  nations.  The  foremost  jurists  of  eaeh  country  could 
doubtless  be  secured  for  a  court  so  august  and  supreme.  With 
the  high  personnel  of  its  members,  appointed  for  a  prolonged 
term,  known  to  the  world,  such  court  could  not  but  have  the 
complete  confidence  of  the  nations.  The  governments  would 
not  only  be  committed,  but,  by  the  international  publie  opinion, 
as  well  as  by  binding  agreement,  would  be  compelled  to  submit 
their  eauses  to  its  decision,  and  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt 
that  the  decisions  of  such  a  court  would  be  unquestionable  and 
unappealable.  Such  court  need  not  wait  on  the  acquieseence  of 
all  the  nations,  but  the  agreement  of  the  so-called  ‘‘Great 
Powers  ’’  would  suffieiently  establish  is  as  the  final  arbiter.  A 
codification  of  international  laws,  now  unformulated  and  un¬ 
written,  and  the  obligation  of  legal  precedent  would  be  brought 
about  founded  upon  the  supreme  law  of  righteousness  as  appre¬ 
hended  by  the  world.  With  the  finality  of  arbitrament  thus 
indubitably  secured,  steps  could  then  be  taken  by  the  Powers 
with  confidenee  and  safety  for  the  gradual  reduetion  of  arma¬ 
ments  and  the  abolishment  of  war. 


But  having  said  this,  it  remains  to  be  added,  for  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  taking  a  world-wide  view  there  are  conditions  ex¬ 
isting  among  some  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  which  may  make 
the  full  realization,  so  far  as  its  universal  application  is  con¬ 
cerned,  to  be  necessarily  postponed. 

While,  perhaps,  no  words  should  be  suggested  of  apprehen¬ 
sion,  candor  in  dealing  with  the  subject  forbids  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  I  have  in  mind  should  be  overlooked.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  reaction  arising  from,  or  complicated  by,  heredi¬ 
tary  and  religious  fanaticism  on  the  part  of  som.e  of  the  remote 
peoples  against  the  spread  of  so-called  western  civilization,  and 
revolution  against  the  dominance  of  western  Powers,  may  neces¬ 
sitate  for  a  time,  more  or  less  indefinite,  the  maintenance  to 
a  sufficient  degree  of  armaments  by  the  Powers  for  such  possi¬ 
bilities  as  these  conditions  indicate.  This,  however,  does  not 
forbid  the  carrying  forward  of  the  program  to  insure  abiding 
peace  and  the  means  of  securing  it  among  the  Great  Powers 
themselves,  the  achievement  of  which  seems  almost  within  sight. 

That  was  the  hope,  the  aim  and  the  effort  of  the  great  King 
whose  funeral  is  being  observed  on  this  very  day.  His  body 
is  being  followed  to  its  resting  place  by  the  rulers  of  the  world, 
his  death  lamented  by  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  earth,  while 
the  memory  of  Edward  the  Peacemaker  will  forever  be  en¬ 
shrined.  It  is  most  fitting  that  the  United  States  should  there 
be  represented  by  the  advocate  of  peace,  the  stalwart  upholder 
of  might  when  “  might  is  right,”  the  former  President  of  our 
own  country,  also  the  worthy  recipient  of  the  Nobel  prize,  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt.  As  we  of  the  United  States  join  with  the 
people  of  the  British  Empire  in  sympathy  and  sorrow,  we  join 
with  them  also  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  their  succeeding 
King  will  carry  to  completion  the  noble  efforts  of  his  father, 
and  that  his  influence  will  be  as  potent  in  promoting  the  peace 
of  the  world  as  was  that  of  him  who  is  laid  at  rest  to-day. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Plaving  completed  the  business  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  and  the  reports  and  papers  on  colleges  and  business  men, 

we  return  to  the  general  subject. 

As  the  next  speaker,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  a 
distinguished  American  who  many  times,  and  particularly  at 
the  London  meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  has  given 
powerful  support  to  the  cause  we  are  assembled  to  promote, 
Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan.  (Applause.) 
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THE  FORCES  THAT  MAKE  FOR  PEACE 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN 

I  have  been  trying  for  a  number  of  years  to  arrange  to  be  in 
this  place  at  one  of  these  Conferences  and  I  esteem  myself 
fortunate  that  this  meeting  was  held  at  a  time  that  just  exactly 
fitted  into  my  plans. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  hear  what  has 
been  said  by  others ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  my  fate  during  the 
last  few  3^ears  to  rush  into  places  just  after  others  had  finished 
speaking  and  to  rush  out  after  1  had  finished  speaking,  so  that 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  myself  more  frequently  than 
has  been  necessary,  and  I  have  been  denied  the  great  pleasure 
of  hearing  from  others  the  great  truths  that  have  been  expressed 
on  this  and  on  kindred  subjects. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  your  program  to  know 
what  phases  of  this  question  have  been  covered,  or  what  sub¬ 
jects  are  to  be  treated  by  those  who  speak  after  me.  I  do  not 
know,  therefore,  how  far  I  shall  invade  the  fields  that  others 
have  covered  or  anticipate  what  others  may  be  prepared  to  say ; 
yet  we  are  all  so  different  in  method  of  expression  and  in  mode 
of  thought,  even  when  we  are  one  in  purpose  and  desire,  that 
almost  any  number  can  talk  upon  the  same  subject  and  each, 
viewing  it  from  his  own  point  of  view,  can  present  just  a  little 
different  line  of  thought  from  the  others.  I  think  I  can  crowd 
into  thirty  minutes  what  I  want  to  say,  but  if  I  am  not  through 
when  the  time  is  up,  they  can  call  me  down  and  if  I  feel  you 
are  missing  a  great  deal  by  the  termination  of  my  speech  it  will 
make  me  more  anxious  to^come  again  and  conclude  my  remarks. 

I  thought  that  I  would  speak  of  the  forces  that  are  back  of 
this  movement,  for  one  cannot  understand  the  strength  of  a 
movement,  nor  can  he  judge  of  its  permanency,  unless  he  knows 
the  reasons  back  of  it.  In  law  school  we  read  the  maxim, 
“  He  knoweth  not  the  law  who  knoweth  not  the  reason  thereof.” 
So  he  cannot  accurately  judge  of  the  strength  of  this  movement 
unless  he  understands  that  back  of  it  are  forces  which  are 
universal,^  which  are  continuous  in  their  operation  and  which 
are  irresistible.  My  faith  in  this  movement  rests  upon  the 
belief  that  the  forces  back  of  it  must  of  necessity  bring  it  to 
triumph,  and  faith  is,  in  itself,  a  great  motive  power.  One 
cannot  please  God,  Ave  are  told,  without  faith,  and  I  think  that 
is  a  very  conservative  statement  of  the  proposition.  I  think  I 
might  make  it  stronger  than  that  and  say  that  without  faith 
it  is  not  only  impossible  to  please  God,  but  impossible  to  do 
anything  else  of  importance.  Unless  one  believes,  he  cannot  act 
wdth  enthusiasm,  nor  can  he  lead  others  to  believe.  If  I  were 
going  to  define  eloquence,  I  would  say  it  is  the  speech  of  one 


who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  and  means  what  he  says. 
It  is  only  when  one  speaks  from  his  own  heart  to  the  hearts 
of  others  that  he  really  moves  people  or  persuades  them  or  leads 
them  to  act,  and  he  must  himself  have  faith  if  he  would  induce 
others  to  believe. 

To  have  faith  one  must  build  upon  a  sure  foundation.  Those 
who  believe  in  the  coming  of  the  day  when  nations  shall  not 
rise  up  against  nations  and  when  peoples  shall  learn  of  war 
no  more, — those  who  look  forward  to  the  coming  of  this  day 
have  faith  and  they  have  something  for  the  faith  to  rest  upon. 
All  the  great  forces  of  the  world  make  for  peace.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  progress  of  the  world  cannot  be  downed ;  and  there 
is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  in  which  there  is  not  intellectual 
progress.  The  number  of  schools  is  increasing  constantly;  the 
attendance  upon  the  schools  is  increasing  yearly,  the  standard 
of  education  is  rising  every  year.  That  is  true  in  this  country, 
in  every  state  in  this  country ;  it  is  true  on  this  hemisphere  and 
in  every  country  on  this  hemisphere;  it  is  true  in  the  Eastern 
world  and  in  every  country  there.  Now  if  it  be  true  that  every¬ 
where  there  is  intellectual  progress,  if  it  be  true  that  everywhere 
the  minds  of  men  are  becoming  unfettered,  if  it  be  true  that 
everywhere  people  are  rising  intellectually  and  taking  a  larger 
survey  of  their  relations  to  the  world, — it  must  necessarily  fol¬ 
low  that  with  this  intellectual  growth  there  must  conie  a  greater 
demand  for  peace;  for  the  more  intelligent  a  mp  is,  the  more 
clearly  he  discerns  that  might  cannot  make  right,  the  more 
clearly  he  discerns  that  no  moral  question  can  be  settled  by  force 
and  that  where  force  settles  a  question  it  is  only  a  temporary 
settlement  and  if  it  is  settled  on  the  wrong  side  it  simply  means 
that  there  will  be  accumulating  protest  until  a  new  settlement 
is  undertaken.  The  best  force,  therefore,  that  makes  for  peace 
is  the  world’s  intellectual  progress.  I  might  add  that  in  these 
assemblies  we  see  the  evidences  of  that  fact  because^  we  find 
great  educators,  intellectual  lights,  raising  their  voices  in  belialf 
of  peace ;  we  find  those  persons  who  are  foremost  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  world  giving  of  their  time  and  of  theii  thought  for  the 
promotion  of  peace.  This  is  true  not  only  here  but  eveiy where. 
If  there  were  no  other  evidence  of  the  coming  of  a  world-wide 
peace  we  could  find  sufficient  proof  of  it  in  the  one  fact,  alone, 
that  the  world  is  growing  more  intelligent;  and  we  can  believe 
that  in  proportion  as  it  grows  more  intelligent  it  will  substitute 
brain  methods  in  the  settlement  of  difficulties  for  the  physical 
force  methods  that  have  been  employed  in  the  past.  (Applause.) 

But  there  is  another  force  that  works  for  peace.  It  is  the 
progress  of  the  world  toward  popular  pvernment ;  and  this  is 
just  as  marked  and  just  as  universal  as  the  progress  of  the  world 
in  education.  All  over  the  world  you  will  find  that  government 


is  being  brought  nearer  to  the  people;  that  all  over  the  world 
the  power  of  the  individual  is  increasing;  he  is  asserting  him¬ 
self  more  and  more.  First  we  had  the  monarchs  who  reigned 
without  limitation,  then  we  had  the  m.onarchs  who  reigned  with 
limitation,  then  we  had  the  few  who  ruled  over  the  many;  but 
year  by  year  the  heights  are  being  brought  down  and  the  val¬ 
leys  are  being  raised  and  man  is  more  and  more  becoming  a 
man  “  for  a’  that.”  The  power  of  the  individual  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  power  and  you  cannot  find  a  country  that  has  not  at  this 
time,  that  has  not  at  all  times,  a  controversy  in  which  democracy 
— 'and  of  course  I  do  not  use  it  in  any  partisan  sense  but  in  the 
broader  sense  in  which  we  are  all  democrats — in  which  democ¬ 
racy  is  on  the  one  side  and  aristocracy  on  the  other.  In  this 
world-wide  and  continuous  contest  between  aristocracy  and 
democracy,  democracy  is  gaining  and  aristocracy  is  dying;  and 
with  this  growth  of  popular  government  there  must  necessarily 
come  the  discouragement  of  war.  Kings  used  to  use  their  people 
merely  to  secure  fame  and  honor  and  wealth  for  themselves. 
The  burden  of  war  has  always  been  upon  the  masses,  and  the 
time  was  when  they  could  not  protest  against  being  slaughtered 
to  advance  some  person’s  personal  interest.  But  with  the  growth 
of  popular  government,  with  the  increasing  voice  of  the  masses 
in  government,  there  comes  a  rising  protest  against  war  and  a 
rising  demand  that  peaceful  methods  shall  be  substituted  for 
violent  methods.  In  war  the  masses  bear  the  burden ;  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  masses  die  upon  the  battlefield,  while  the  glories 
of  war  and  the  profits  of  war  go  to  the  very  few.  I  say,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  second  great  cause,  or  great  force,  that  lies  back 
of  this  peace  movement  is  the  growth  of  popular  government. 

But  there  is  another  force,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  it  is  a 
stronger  force  than  either  of  those  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  the 
moral  growth  of  the  world.  Let  no  one  think  that  the  world  is 
getting  worse.  The  world  is  getting  better,  and  that  is  not  only 
true  here  but  it  is  true  all  round  the  world.  There  is  more 
altruism  in  the  world  to-day  than  there  ever  was  before,  and 
there  is  more  altruism  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  country 
that  ever  was  or  is  to-day.  If  any  one  doubts  the  altruism 
in  the  world  let  him  investigate  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world;  let  him  stop  counting  his  money  for  a  while  and  see 
what  those  people  are  doing  who  are  spending  money  instead  of 
making  it,  who  are  more  interested  in  finding  out  what  money 
will  do  than  they  are  in  finding  out  where  they  can  get  some 
more, — and  he  will  find  that  altruistic  influences  are  reaching 
out  and  are  girdling  the  world;  he  will  find  that  this  nation  Cs 
at  the  very  head,  and  that  this  nation  is  spending  more  money 
per  capita  outside  of  this  country  in  an  unselfish  interest  in 
humanity  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  world’s  welfare  than 
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any  other  nation  in  the  world  or  any  other  nation  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  But  we  have  no  monopoly  on  this.  I  speak 
only  of  our  primacy,  and  when  I  speak  of  our  nation  being  ahead, 
let  no  one  from  any  other  nation  take  offence.  It  is  necessary 
that  our  nation  shall  lead  to  avoid  a  just  censure,  for  this  nation 
has  received  from  the  world  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  received, 
and  if  it  be  true  that  much  is  required  of  those  to  whom  much 
is  given,  then  our  nation  must,  if  it  remember  its  obligation,  give 
more  than  any  other  nation  has  ever  given.  Every  nation  in 
the  world  has  contributed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  our 
triumph,  to  our  growth  and  to  our  greatness, ^  and  we  would  be 
worthy  of  the  severest  condemnation  if  we  did  not  in  gratitude 
for  what  we  have  received  give  abundantly  of  our  abundance. 

I  repeat  that  there  is  a  moral  progress  in  the  world ;  there  is  a 
recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  brotherhood  such  as  has  not  been 
known.  (Applause.) 

About  five  or  six  years  ago  I  ran  across  a  letter  that  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dumas  about  fourteen  years  ago.  He  said  that  we  were 
on  the  eve  of  a  new  era  ]  we  were  on  the  eve  of  the  era  of  brother¬ 
hood  ;  that  the  world  was  about  to  be  seized  with  the  passion  of 
love that  people  were  going  to  love  one  another  as  they  had 
never  loved  before.  Tolstoi  read  this  letter  of  Dumas  and  two 
years  after  the  letter  was  written  by  the  great  Frenchman,  t  e 
great  Russian  endorsed  the  doctrine  and  said  that  he,  too,  saw 
the  signs  of  the  coming  of  this  day.  Within  the  last  ten  years 

I  have  seen  evidences  of  it.  I  might  give  you 

Ten  years  ago  we  had  scarcely  a  Men  s  Club  in  the  churches 
I  say  scarcely,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  had  none  at  all,  but  few 
compared  with  what  we  have  now.  Within  ten  years  Bib  e 
classes  have  been  formed  in  almost  every  church  of  prominence. 
And  this  is  not  true  only  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  church,  but  there  is  progress  along  this  line  m  the  Catholic 
church  as  well.  All  of  the  churches  are  bringing  their  men^  m 
they  are  getting  their  men  to  study.  Go  to  the  book  shelves ,  g 

to  the  catalogues  and  see  how  many  books  f  I 

day  on  the  one  subject  of  the  application  of  religion  to  hfe 
you  will  find  that  never  before  has  there  been  such  a  scrutm  g 
of  the  individual’s  acts  and  such  an  effort  to  make  his  life  co 

form  to  his  professions.  (Applause.)  T 

I  believe  that  this  movement  is  more  than  a  nationa  o  . 
went  three  vears  ago  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  National  Brotl  e 
Lod  of  the  Syterian  church.  They  had  about  one  housand 

delegates  there  at  the  first  meeting.  At  the 

had  about  fifteen  hundred  and  ^  meetinp-  was  held 

And  it  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  that  ^"^t  meeting  ^as^heW. 

Following  the  formation  of  the  Bro  er  00  oriranizations 

all  of  these  denominations  are  now  linking  loca  g 


together  in  great  national  organizations.  We  have  here  one  (Dr. 
Francis  E.  Clark)  who  is  identified  with  a  great  movement,  I 
can  also  say  with  whom  a  great  movement  i;  identified.  I  at¬ 
tended  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  last  year  at  St.  Paul  and  I 
found  there  an  immense  gathering  representing  some  two  millions 
and  a  half.  The  growth  of  this  is  significant.  The  growth  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  is  equally  significant.  I 
think  I  am  entirely  within  the  truth  when  I  say  that  more  money 
has  been  raised  to  support  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  last  ten  years  than  was  raised  in  the  preceding  fifty 
years.  I  mention  these  as  some  of  the  evidences. 

This  peace  movement  is  another  evidence.  It  is  an  outgrowth, 
a  symptom,  an  illustration,  and  to  this  awakening  sense  of 
brotherhood  I  look  for  mighty  results  in  the  spread  of  this  move¬ 
ment.  I  would  say,  therefore,  that  back  of  this  peace  movement 
there  are  three  mighty  forces:  the  world’s  intellectual  progress, 
the  world’s  growth  toward  popular  government  and  the  world’s 
recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood.  Now,  as 
naturally  and  necessarily  follows,  there  are  different  ways  of 
expressing  this  desire  for  peace;  there  are  different  ways  of 
securing  peace,  or,  I  might  better  say,  of  attempting  to  secure  it. 
We  do  not  all  think  alike.  When  we  agree  as  to  the  end  we 
differ  as  to  the  means  of  reaching  it.  Regarding  the  family — if 
you  attend  a  meeting  where  they  discuss  how  to  train  children 
you  will  find  that  some  will  believe  that  you  ought  never  to  use 
the  rod;  others  will  tell  you  there  has  been  no  change  from  the 
old  doctrine,  “  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,”  and  yet  they 
are  equally  anxious  to  improve  the  child ;  a  difference  merely 
as  to  how  to  get  at  it,  or  to  reach  that  desired  end. 

I  went  to  a  meeting  a  few  years  ago  and  I  heard  a  speech  made 
by  an  eminent  scientist  of  Europe.  He  gave  an  argument  in 
favor  of  peace  I  had  never  heard  before  and  I  doubt  if  I  will 
ever  hear  it  again.  He  said  he  was  opposed  to  war  because  it 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest ; 
that  war  killed  off  the  strongest  instead  of  the  weakest,  there¬ 
fore  he  was  opposed  to  it.  I  am  glad  to  have  anybody  help  in 
peace  no  matter  what  his  reason  is,  glad  to  have  his  influence  on 
the  right  side  no  matter  upon  what  he  bases  his  argument.  I 
think,  though,  that  more  of  us  believe  that  war  is  bad  because 
it  kills  anybody,  whether  strong  or  weak.  We  will  get  all  the 
people  we  can  to  help  bring  peace  on  the  theory  that  it  is  bad 
to  kill  anybody,  and  when  we  get  up  pretty  near  to  getting  peace 
there  may  be  enough  of  those  others  who  think  war  is  bad  be¬ 
cause  it  kills  the  strongest  to  make  a  majority  and  we  will  be 
grateful  to  them  if  they  will  come  in  and  help.  So  you  will  find 
two  schools  for  thought  as  to  the  best  way  to  bring  about  peace. 

I  attended  a  peace  meeting  the  other  day  at  which  there  was 
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one  other  speaker  besides  myself  and  he  spoke  first  He  advo¬ 
cated  the  large  navy  /plan  of  bringing  peace — that  we  could  pro¬ 
mote  peace  better  by  standing  in  a  position  where  we  could  tell 
a  people  if  they  did  not  do  this  or  that,  they  would  better.  Well, 
they  are  honest,  just  as  honest  as  we  are,  and  they  seem  to  be 
more  numerous  just  now  than  we  are.  That  is  another  reason 
why  prudence  would  dictate  that  I  say  they  are  as  honest  as  we 
are.  I  would  not  like  to  believe  that  there  are  as  few  people 
honest  as  agreed  with  me.  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  there  are 
a  great  many  honest  but  misguided  people  who  ought  to  agree 
with  me.  I  am  anxious  to  have  these  people  who  believe  in 
coercing  peace,  who  believe  in  peace  with  a  swaggering  accom¬ 
paniment — I  am  glad  to  have  them  help  all  they  will,  and  I  hope 
they  will  help  a  great  deal.  It  is  barely  possible  that  they  may  get 
the  armaments  so  large  in  some  nations  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  support  the  expenses  of  war.  That  is  possible,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  work  on  the  other  line  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  while  these  people  with  all  their  honesty 
and  good  sense  are  trying  to  scare  the  world  into  peace,  I  think 
some  of  us  at  least  ought  to  stand  for  the  doctrine  that  we  may 
love  the  world  into  peace.  (Applause.) 

I  do  not  want  to  say  that  those  who  differ  from  us  cannot  find 
Bible  authority,  for  unfortunately  people  have  found  Bible  au¬ 
thority  for  almost  everything;  but  I  find  Bible  authority  for  our 
idea.  It  is  good  doctrine,  it  comes  from  the  highest  source ;  it 
not  only  comes  from  the  Bible  but  from  Christ  himself,  who  said, 
“  So  live  that  others  seeing  your  good  works  may  be^  constrained 
to  glorify  the  Father.”  Christ  placed  the  emphasis  upon  the 
example,  upon  the  influence  of  the  uplifted  life ;  and  I  know  of 
no  way  of  judging  nations  except  to  apply  to  nations  the  rules 
that  we  apply  to  individuals.  I  know  of  no  limitation  that  can 
be  placed  on  a  moral  principle.  I  know  of  no  moral  principle 
that  applies  to  one  human  being  that  does  not  apply  to  a  group, 
no  matter  how  large  it  is.  I  do  not  understand  how  a  nation 
can  become  great  except  upon  the  very  plan  that  the  Almighty 
has  laid  down  for  us  to  build  greatness  on,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  infidelity  in  the  idea  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do 
right  till  somebody  else  joins  with  us.  You  cannot  tell  what 
good  an  example  will  do  until  you  set  it.  You  cannot  tell  except 
by  testing  it  what  influence  will  go  out  from  an  uplifted  lire , 
nor  can  you  tell  till  you  try  it  what  influence  will  go  out  from 
a  nation  that  sets  an  uplifted  example.  (Applause.) 

I  believe  in  these  international  meetings;  I  believe  that  our 
people  ought  to  be  represented  and  that  we  ought  to  try  to  get 
agreements  with  nations  to  do  the  things  that  are  gooc .  ^>11 

I  do  not  believe  this  nation  ought  to  wait  for  any  other  nation 
to  agree  to  do  what  is  right.  It  ought  itself  to  do  what  is  rig  it. 
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I  have  faith  in  what  I  understand  to  be  the  Bible  plan  of  bringing 
about  peace. 

Suppose  we  had  two  men  here  who  differed,  honestly  differed, 
as  to  the  method  of  bringing  peace  among  men.  I  would  suggest 
this  plan  of  testing  the  two  plans  on  a  small  individual  scale  that 
we  might  then  judge  as  to  how  it  would  apply  on  a  large  scale. 
I  would  say  to  these  two  men  to  put  their  plans  into  practice. 
Let  one  of  them  strap  revolvers  round  him  and  announce  that 
he  stood  ready  to  avenge  any  insult,  and  he  would  bring  peace 
by  fighting  for  it.  Let  the  other  announce  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  do  injury  to  anybody,  that  he  would  assume  that  nobody  was 
going  to  do  injury  to  him,  that  he  was  not  going  to  arm  himself; 
and  he  might  go  even  further  and  announce  that  he  would 
promise  in  advance  not  to  resist  any  violence  attempted  against 
him  or  to  punish  any  man  or  any  woman  who  struck  him.  Which 
one  would  have  the  fewer  scars  at  the  end  of  ten  years?  My 
friends,  if  this  nation  announced  to  the  world  that  it  would  not 
spend  its  money  getting  ready  for  wars  that  ought  never  to  come, 
that  it  would  rather  try  to  prevent  the  coming  of  war,  that  as 
it  did  not  intend  to  go  out  as  a  burglar  it  would  not  equip  itself 
with  burglary  tools,  that  it  had  faith  in  the  good  intent  of  other 
people  and  it  expected  other  people  to  have  faith  in  its  good 
intent,  do  you  think  our  nation  would  suffer  for  that?  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Some  one  has  said  here — I  believe  it  was  the  distinguished 
President  of  Columbia  University — that  whenever  there  is  an 
appropriation  to  be  made  for  battleships  it  is  preceded  by  vo¬ 
ciferous  expression  of  a  profitable  kind  of  patriotism — the  spend¬ 
ing  of  money  for  battleships.  I  am  glad  he  said  it.  Every  time 
there  is  something  good  to  be  said  that  is  strong  I  am  always 
glad  somebody  else  has  said  it  so  I  can  quote  it — I  am  so  con¬ 
servative!  (Applause.)  Whenever  I  wish  to  make  a  radical 
expression  I  always  look  for  some  man  who  stands  higher  than 
I  do  and  if  I  can  find  that  he  has  said  what  I  want  to  say  then 
I  can  say  it  and  hide  behind  authority.  So  I  am  glad  that  one 
of  these  college  presidents,  one  of  these  big  men  says  a  thing  like 
that  because  I  can  now  quote  from  him  and  it  will  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  if  I  said  it  first, — but  what  he  said  was  so. 

We  have  a  navy  league  in  this  country;  they  have  one  in  Ger¬ 
many;  they  have  one  in  Great  Britain  and  they  have  one  in 
France.  These  navy  leagues  play  one  nation  against  the  other. 
Whenever  we  build  a  battleship  the  picture  of  it  is  published 
in  the  literature  of  all  the  other  countries  and  the  building  of 
that  battleship  is  urged  as  a  reason  why  all  the  other  nations 
should  build  at  least  one  more,  and  possibly  two.  Then  when 
they  get  scared  and  build,  we  get  the  picture  over  here  and  we 
must  build  another.  That  is  exactly  what  goes  on  and  what 


has  been  going  on  for  years.  We  are  expected  to  get  scared 
whenever  another  nation  builds  a  battleship  and  then  we  are  to 
build  two  and  scare  them  until  they  build  three  and  we  get  scared 
again  and  build  four.  That  is  exactly  what  is  going  on,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  President  Butler  put  his  finger  upon  the  cause.  It 
is  this  profitable  patriotism  that  finds  money  in  the  building  of 
ships  and  getting  ready  for  war ;  and  then  as  soon  as  we  get  our 
ships  built,  the  very  same  forces  will  forget  their  patriotism  and, 
if  they  get  a  chance,  build  ships  for  other  nations  to  beat  our 
ships.  I  have  sometimes  used  this  illustration:  Suppose  there 
was  a  large  lake,  and  suppose  that  there  were  half  a  dozen  land 
owners,  with  their  lands  bordering  on  this  lake,  living  peaceably 
together,  without  trouble  or  sign  of  trouble.  A  man  who  builds 
ships  goes  to  one  of  them  and  says,  “  You  are  very  foolish ;  you 
are  living  here  with  no  protection  whatever.  Don’t  you  know 
that  any  of  these  men  around  you  might  build  a  battleship  and 
come  here  and  you  are  absolutely  defenceless.  Now  let  me 
build  a  ship  for  you  and  you  will  get  ahead  of  them.”  Suppose 
the  man  was  foolish  enough  to  take  the  advice.  Just  as  soon  as 
that  ship  was  built,  the  ship  builder  would  go  to  the  next  neigh¬ 
bor  and  say,  ‘‘  Why,  don’t  you  see  that  man  over  there  has  got 
a  battleship?  What  has  he  got  that  for?  Do  you  suppose  he 
is  building  it  for  nothing?  Have  you  any  doubt  he  has  designs 
on  you?  Where  else  can  he  use  it  except  on  this  lake?^  You 
better  get  ready.  Now  I  can  build  you  two.”  And  if  this  man 
is  foolish  he  would  build  two.  Then  what  an  argument  the  ship¬ 
builder  would  have  when  he  got  to  the  third  man !  Why,  there 
are  two  of  them  against  you.  They  might  combine  and  you  are 
absolutely  defenceless.”  Now  with  that  argument  he  could  go 
all  round  that  lake,  and  after  building  ships  for  each  one  he 
could  go  back  to  the  first  one  and  say,  “  You  are  out  of  date. 
Look  at  the  improvements  since  you  built.  And  then  you  have 
only  one  and  these  other  people  have  four  or  five  or  eight  apece. 
There  is  nothing  for  you  to  do  but  mortgage  your  land.  Now 
your  are  in  for  it !  ”  Now  that  is  the  race  of  the  world,  my 
friends,  that  is  the  mad  race  of  the  world.  (Applause.) 

I  have  to  be  parliamentary  down  East ;  out  West  I  can  speak 
with  a  little  more  freedom  and  that  makes  it  hard  for  me  to 
express  myself  on  these  subjects  with  the  language  t  at  is  ^n 
sidered  proper  in  these  public  meetings.  (Mr.  Smiley.^  ou 
need  not  be  afraid  here.)  Could  I  just  imagine  for  a  ni^^te  J 

was  at  home?  (The  Chairman:  Oh,  ^  A 

if  this  were  a  place  where  I  could  speak  with  freedom  and  say 

what  I  wanted  to  say,  I  would  say  that  the  bui  c  ing  o  ese  g 

battleships,  these  preparations  by  Christian  nations 

another,  is  a  challenge  to  the  Christian  civilization  of  the  ^^orlf  , 

it  is  infidelity  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  Founder  of  t  e 
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Christian  religion.  Christ  taught  no  such  doctrine ;  he  taught  us 
the  power  of  love,  not  the  power  of  the  sword ;  and  those  who 
have  tried  to  put  into  practice  this  doctrine  are  the  ones  who 
have  suffered  least  from  the  use  of  force. 

I  suppose  that  the  most  significant  example  in  all  this  world 
to-day  of  one  who  lives  as  he  preaches  this  doctrine  of  love, 
is  the  case  of  Tolstoi.  He  is  not  only  a  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  love,  but  he  is  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and 
there  he  stands  proclaiming  to  the  world  that  he  believes  that 
love  is  a  better  protection  than  force ;  that  he  thinks  a  man  will 
suffer  less  by  refusing  to  use  violence  than  if  he  used  it.  And 
what  is  the  result  ?  He  is  the  only  man  in  Russia  that  the  Czar 
with  all  his  army  dare  not  lay  his  hand  on.  Those  who  have 
gone  out  preaching  the  doctrine  of  force  in  Russia  have  gone 
into  isolation,  while  Tolstoi  stands  there  and  waits  for  them  to 
come;  but  the  power  that  is  about  him,  the  power  that  is  over 
him  and  the  power  that  is  in  him  is  proof  against  violence.^  I 
believe  it  would  be  true  of  a  nation.  I  believe  that  this  nation 
could  stand  before  the  world  to-day  and  tell  the  world  that  it 
did  not  believe  in  war,  that  it  did  not  believe  that  it  was  the 
right  way  to  settle  disputes,  that  it  had  no  disputes  that  it  was 
not  willing  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  world.  If  this 
nation  did  that  it  not  only  would  not  be  attacked  by  any  other 
nation  on  the  earth,  but  it  would  become  the  supreme  power  in 
the  world.  (Applause.)  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  and  I  believe 
that  the  whole  tendency  is  toward  that  policy.  I  believe  that  our 
nation  can  take  a  long  step  in  advance  now  by  announcing  doc¬ 
trines  of  this  kind,  announcing  that  its  navy  will  not  be  used 
for  the  collection  of  debt ;  that  as  we  do  not  imprison  people  for 
debt  in  this  country,  we  will  not  man  battleships  and  kill  people 
because  they  owe  people  in  this  country;  that  we  will  apply  to 
international  affairs  the  very  doctrines  we  apply  to  our  national 
affairs,  and  if  any  one  in  the  United  States  wishes  to.  invest 
money  in  another  country  he  must  do  so  according  to  the  laws 
of  that  country  and  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  that  country. 
Then  every  nation  would  be  open  to  American  investment.  For 
that  is  the  kind  of  investment  they  would  look  for.  They  have 
had  enough  of  investments  which  are  preceded  by  the  purchase 
of  a  little  land  to  be  followed  by  a  battleship  that  takes^  the  rest 
of  the  country.  I  believe  that  from  every  standpoint  this  would 
be  a  proper  thing. 

I  believe  that  if  our  nation  would  announce  to  the  world  that 
it  stands  ready  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  every  other 
nation,  big  or  little,  that  whenever  there  is  any  dispute  which 
is  beyond  diplomatic  settlement  that  dispute  shall  be  submitted 
to  an  impartial  tribunal  for  investigation  and  report, — if  our 
nation  did  that,  it  would  not  be  a  year’s  time  before  we  would 
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have  treaties  of  peace  of  that  kind  with  the  leading  nations,  and 
in  two  years’  time  with  practically  all  nations.  And  when  this 
nation  had  entered  into  that  kind  of  treaty  of  peace  with  other 
nations  we  would  find  the  example  such  that  it  would  result  in 
treaties  being  made  between  other  nations,  and  the  day  of  war 
would  be  past.  (Applause.) 

Every  time  we  talk  about  arbitration  they  say,  ‘‘  But  there 
are  some  questions  that  affect  national  honor  and  you  cannot 
submit  that  kind  of  a  question  to  arbitration.”  The  trouble  is 
that  whenever  a  nation  wants  to  fight  it  manufactures  a  question 
of  honor.  It  is  like  the  old  doctor  who  said,  whenever  he  was 
asked  to  treat  a  disease  which  he  did  not  understand,  that  he 
could  not  treat  that  disease,  but  he  could  give  the  patient  some¬ 
thing  that  would  knock  the  patient  into  fits  and  he  was  death 
on  fits !  So,  my  friends,  whenever  a  nation  wants  to  go  to  war, 
no  matter  what  the  subject  is,  it  turns  it  into  a  question  of  na¬ 
tional  honor  and  goes  to  shooting.  If  we  could  have  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  every  controversy  that  is  not  settled  by  diplomacy,  we 
would  separate  the  question  of  fact  from  the  question  of  honor, 
and  I  think,  when  the  questions  of  fact  were  settled,  we  would 
generally  find  there  was  no  real  question  of  honor,  (Applause.) 

But  I  have  run  over  my  time.  (Members:^  Go  on,  go  on.) 
No,  I  have  shaped  my  speech  down  to  make  it  as  near  half  an 
hour  as  possible,  and  if  I  go  on  I  would  have  to  begin  over  and 
make  a  new  speech.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity 
of  meeting  with  you.  I  am  glad  to  join  with  you  in  an  effort 
to  advance  a  movement  in  whose  ultimate  triumph  I  have  abso¬ 
lute  confidence.  When  one  is  working  for  something  which  he 
believes  is  right  and  for  something  which  he  believes  will  triumph, 
he  is  not  so  particular  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the  triumph.  A 
man  who  is  trying  to  get  something  that  he  knows  to  be  wrong 
must  get  it  right  away,  for  he  knows  if  he  does  not  get  it  soon 
he  cannot  get  it  at  all ;  but  when  one  works  for  something  he 
believes  to  be  right,  he  knows  that  every  hour  will  increase  the 
chances  of  his  triumph,  for  he  believes  that  back  of  truth  stands 
God  with  an  arm  strong  enough  to  bring  victory  to  his  side. 

(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  hear  from  Dr.  Francis  E. 
Clark,  of  Boston,  or,  more  correctly,  of  the  world  of  Christian 

Endeavorers. 


PEACE  SENTIMENT  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  FRANCIS  E.  CLARK 

I  realize  that  it  is  almost  time  for  this  Conference  to  adjourn. 
I  should  be  glad  to  be  excused  altogether,  but  have  been  asked 
by  the  Business  Committee  to  say  a  few  words,  as  in  my  recent 
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travels  I  have  seen  something  of  the  progress  of  the  peace 
movement  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

I  returned  a  few  weeks  ago  from  my  fifth  journey  round 
the  world.  These  journeys  have  been  made  in  different  direc¬ 
tions,  sometimes  going  East,  and  sometimes  West,  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  across  Siberia,  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa.  I  mention  this  simply  because  it  furnishes  the 
reason  for  my  speaking  at  all  at  this  late  hour.  During  all 
these  journeys  within  the  last  twenty  years,  I  have  constantly 
seen  a  rising  tide  of  peace  sentiment  in  every  country  where 
I  have  been;  I  have  found  from  year  to  year  that  there  has  been 
a  growth,  most  appreciable  and  most  delightful  to  witness,  of 
this  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  things  in  which  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference  is  interested  and  for  which  it  stands. 

I  have  just  attended  a  great  convention  in  India  of  the  young 
people  of  India  and  other  lands,  where  some  forty  different 
nations  were  represented  and  some  thirty  different  languages 
were  spoken.  It  was  really  a  great  international  peace  con¬ 
ference,  because  we  had  come  together  on  the  basis  of  fellow¬ 
ship  and  good  feeling  and  mutual  love  one  for  another.  If  I 
may  speak  in  *any  representative  capacity  for  the  young  people 
whom  I  know  in  this  country  and  other  countries,  I  am  sure  I 
can  say  that  these  sentiments  are  growing  stronger  and  stronger 
in  their  hearts  with  every  year  that  goes  by.  There  is  scarcely 
ever  a  large  convention  or  conference  of  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies  that  international  peace  in  some  phase,  is  not  one  of 
the  subjects  presented,  for  it  is  a  part  of  every  good  citizenship 
propaganda.  I  do  not  think  the  education  of  young  people 
could  be  carried  on  along  religious  lines  unless  this  is  made 
one  of  the  features  of  their  education. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  Japan  in  these  days  and  are  led 
to  think,  by  some,  that  Japan  is  spoiling  for  war  with  America, 
that  they  are  about  to  swoop  down  on  our  Pacific  Coast,  to 
bombard  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  other  coast  cities. 

In  this  journey  which  I  have  just  made  in  company  with  a 
large  number  of  fellow  Americans,  there  has  been  no  country 
in  all  the  world  where  we  received  such  a  generous  welcome 
and  heard  such  sentiments  of  love  for  America  as  in  Japan. 
(Applause.)  When  we  landed  in  Nagasaki  it  seemed  that  every 
man,  woman  and  child  was  out  to  welcome  the  Americans.  ’ 
Most  of  them  had  two  little  flags  to  wave,  one  of  the  Japanese, 
which  they  love  so  well,  and  the  other  the  Stars  and  Stripes ; 
and  I  can  say  without  hesitation  I  have  never  seen  so  many 
American  flags  in  all  my  life  as  I  saw  in  Japan  during  the  two 
weeks  I  was  there  in  January  last.  Not  only  from  the  common 
people  did  we  receive  these  tokens  of  welcome,  but  from  the 
mayors  of  the  cities,  presidents  of  the  boards  of  trade,  and  such 
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great  statesmen  as  Count  Okuma,  Baron  Shibusawa,  and  others. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  an  audience  with  the  Emperor  himself. 
It  was  no  mere  personal  compliment,  but  was  accorded  ^  me 
chiefly  because  I  was  an  American  and  represented  an  American 
religious  organization.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  regard,  deep  and  lasting  toward  America  were  ex¬ 
pressed  by  every  one.  It  seems  to  me,  as  one  of  our  diplomats 
has  just  said,  that  the  thought  of  war  with  Japan  is  too  absurd 
even  to  be  considered  as  a  joke.  (Applause.) 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  some  of  these  smaller 
nations  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  I  have  heard  it  said 
once  or  twice  since  coming  here  that  questions  of  peace  and 
arbitration  concern  the  great  nations  chiefly;  that  the  small 
nations  do  not  go  to  war  with  one  another,  or  if  they  do,  the 
wars  do  not  amount  to  much.  I  think  they  do  amount  to  just 
as  much  proportionately  for  small  nations  as  for  the  great 
nations.  In  Panama,  just  before  the  taking  over  of  the  Canal 
Zone  by  the  United  States,  there  was  a  war  between  the  people 
of  Panama,  and  the  people  of  Colombia,  to  whom  the  Isthmus 
then  belonged.  This  civil  war  decimated  that  country  as  few 
countries  have  ever  been  decimated  in  the  history  of  the  world — 
far  more  were  killed,  in  proportion,  than  in  dur  own  Civil  War. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  war  between  Brazil  and  Uraguay 
on  the  one  side  and  Paraguay  on  the  other.  ^  It  was  a  most 
disastrous  war,  which  ended  in  almost  the  extinction  of  Para¬ 
guay  ;  over  225,000  men  were  killed,  and  100,000  women  were 
killed  or  died  in  consequence  of  the  war.  When  it  was  over 
there  were  only  25,000  able  bodied  men  in  all  that  country  of 
Paraguay.  There  were  five  women  to  one  man  so  that  for 
years  the  labor  of  the  fields  had  to  be  largely  done  by  the  women 
of  Paraguay.  I  do  not  think  that  anywhere  in  the  history  of 
modern  times  has  there  been  such  a  war  of  extermination.  So, 
what  we  are  standing  for  here  means  just  as  much  to  the 
littlest  nation,  to  the  smallest  group  of  peoples  in  the  world  as 
to  the  great  nations  that  figure  so  largely  in  the  history  of  our 
times. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  think  it  is  because  the  spirit 
of  love  underlies  this  Conference,  love  not  only  for  the  nations 
of  the  world,  be  they  large  or  small,  not  only  for  those  far 
away  but  for  those  close  at  hand,  that  Mohonk  has  exerted  its 
nation-wide  and  wo  rid- wide  influence.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  There  remain  a  few  minutes  for  discussion 
from  the  floor.  The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Charles  Henry 
Butler,  of  Washington. 


THE  PROHIBITION  OF  NAVAL  FORCE  IN  COLLECT¬ 
ING  DEBTS 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  CHARLES  HENRY  BUTLER 

Our  distinguished  guest  who  made  such  an  admirable  speech 
this  morning,  failed  to  complete  his  reference  to  the  use  of 
our  navy  in  collecting  debts  by  speaking  of  what  I  think  he 
would  have  if  he  had  remembered  it,  that  is,  the  action  of  the 
Second  Plague  Conference  on  this  point. 

As  a  delegate  to  the  Hague  Conference  in  1907  my  principal 
duties  were  in  connection  with  one  of  the  American  -delegates. 
General  Horace  Porter,  incidentally  President  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States,  in  obtaining  the  passage  by  that 
Conference  of  the  convention  which  became  an  actual  reality 
and  which  to-day  binds,  by  ratification  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  by  ratification  of  other  nations,  nearly  all  the 
great  nations  which  have  great  navies,  that  their  armed  force, 
naval  or  military,  shall  not  be  used  for  the  collection  of  a  con¬ 
tractual  debt  in  the  case  of  any  nation  which  has  not  refused 
to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration,  or,  after  arbitration,  failed 
to  comply  with  the  award.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  navy 
of  the  United  States — and  I  am  quoting  almost  the  words  of 
General  Porter,  as  he  spoke  it,  then  as  prophecy  which  has  since 
become  an  actuality — being  used  as  sheriffs,  the  Navy  and  the 
gallant  men  of  the  Navy  being  used  as  sheriff's,  for  the  col¬ 
lection  of  debts.  That  step  forward  was  one  of  the  greatest 
steps  which  has  ever  been  taken  in  the  interests  of  peace  by 
any  conference  in  the  world.  The  second  Peace  Conference 
at  The  Hague,  if  it  had  adopted  nothing  else  than  that  little 
paragraph,  which  is  no  longer  that  the  one  I  read  yesterday 
as  to  the  limitation  of  armaments  on  the  lakes,  would  have  fully 
justified  the  Conference,  all  its  cost  and  all  the  time  it  took. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Our  distinguished  guest,  the  Dean  of 
Worcester,  is  recognized. 

Very  Rev.  W.  Moore  Ede,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Worcester:  May 
I  be  allowed  just  a  moment  or  two,  as  an  Englishman,  to 
express  the  thanks  which  all  Englishmen  and  those  who  are 
subjects  of  the  British  Crown  here  present  must  feel  to  Mr. 
Smiley  for  the  memorial  service*  that  preceded  this  session  to¬ 
day.  I  desire  also,  as  an  Englishman,  to  express  my  thanks 
to  you  all  for  the  sympathy  that  you  have  shown  to  us  in  our 
great  national  bereavement.  Last,  but  not  least,  let  me  thank 
Dr.  Butler  for  that  admirable  and  excellent  speech  that  he  gave 
us  at  the  beginning  of  the  services  this  morning.  No  English- 

*For  an  account  of  the  service  see  Appendix. — Ed. 
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man  could  have  done  it  better, — by  which  I  mean  a  real  com¬ 
pliment,  for  he  appreciated  the  value  of  the  King  and  the  work 
of  the  King  as  a  constitutional  sovereign  in  the  way  in  which 
we  Englishmen,  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  constitutional 
power,  realized  the  value  of  the  King’s  services ;  and  quite  apart 
from  the  eloquence  of  the  address,  it  showed  a  thorough  appre¬ 
ciation  and  understanding  of  the  English  position  and  of  the 
virtues  of  our  great  King.  Perhaps  a  statement  from  one  of 
our  youngest  children  will  support  what  I  have  said. 

Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  Minister  of  Labor  of  Canada : 
Dean  Ede  has  spoken  on  behalf  of  the  Old  Land  a  word  of 
thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Smiley,  and  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
service  which  we  have  had  this  morning.  May  I  reecho  the 
word  of  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  outlying  Dominions;  the  im¬ 
pressiveness  of  the  service  in  which  we  have  all  sorrowfully 
participated  this  morning  has  not,  I  assure  you,  been  more 
deeply  appreciated  than  has  the  kindly,  reverent  thought  of 
which  it  is  so  graceful  an  expression. 

The  Chairman:  The  Conference  will  stand  adjourned  until 
this  evening  at  eight  o’clock. 


Stxtb  Session 

Friday  Evening,  May  20,  1910 


The  Chairman:  As  the  first  speaker  of  the  session,  I  am 
glad  to  present  a  well-known  business  man  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  Mr.  Belton  Gilreath. 

THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  PEACE  AlOVEMENT 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  BELTON  GILREATH 

In  consenting  to  go  on  this  program  I  did  so  with  a  cleai 
understanding  that  only  a  brief  informal  talk  was  expected  of 
me,  and  that  was  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  statement  as  to  how 
we  in  the  South  view  this  question,  and  a  report  as  to  what 
was  being  done  by  us  to  advance  the  cause  of  international 

arbitration. 

It  was  stated  by  Air.  Phillips,  the  Secretary  of  this  Confer¬ 
ence,  in  extending  the  invitation  to  make  these  remarks,  that 
Mr.  Smiley  was  somewhat  anxious  that  the  South  have  larger 
representation  at  this  Conference  and  that  both  he  and  Air. 
Smiley  had  been  somewhat  disappointed  that  in  the  past  so  few 
Southern  representatives  had  attended. 

Having  considered  all  this,  I  decided  to  attend  this  meeting, 
not  to  make  an  address  particularly,  but  to  meet  Mr.  Smiley 
personally  and  to  avail  myself  of  the  great  opportunity  which 
he  has  offered  us  to  get  in  closer  touch  with  this  lofty  movement, 
and  to  report  to  our  people  in  the  South  what  is  our  part  to 
take  in  that  movement. 

I  believe  I  wrote  Air.  Phillips  that  I  would  give  the  Confer¬ 
ence  a  short  report  of  what  we  were  doing  in  our  section  for 
international  arbitration.  This  I  can  do  in  very  few  words,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  our  work  in  Alabama  and  adjoining  states 
has  been  principally  confined  to  peace  teaching  and  sermons  in 
our  public  schools  and  colleges,  and  occasional  addresses  on  in¬ 
ternational  arbitration  by  men  of  high  standing  and  approved 
judgment. 

I  might  add  that  my  attention  was  first  called  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  question  by  a  speech  delivered  by  Judge  J.  M.  Dick¬ 
inson,  now  Secretary  of  War,  to  the  students  of  Vanderbilt 
University  at  Nashville  some  years  ago.  On  account  of  my 
personal  acquaintance  with  Judge  Dickinson  I  commenced  to 
study  the  subject  and  finally  decided  to  get  into  closer  touch 
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with  the  work  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  the  most  good  by 
such  part  of  my  surplus  time  and  means  as  I  could  apportion 
to  it. 

As  far  as  the  South  is  concerned,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
as  Dr.  Mitchell  from  South  Carolina  remarked  yesterday,  that 
the  South  has  its  hands  comparatively  full  at  present  in  the 
great  problem  of  racial  adjustment  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
But  regardless  of  this  fact  we  wish  to  assure  this  Conference 
that  we  will  do  our  part  in  this  work  also. 

Personally  I  am  here  to  get  hold  of  the  central  thought  of 
the  Conference,  to  find  out  the  next  thing  to  do,  and,  as  a 
business  man,  to  help  in  the  business  end  of  the  movement. 

Having  made  this  statement  and  report,  I  shall  not  presume 
to  advise  the  Conference  or  to  offer  any  suggestions  looking  to 
the  prevention  of  war.  War,  however,  will  finally  end  because 
we  are  all  fast  finding  out  that  it  is  not  a  rational  way  to  settle 
difficulties.  How  soon  the  end  will  come  depends,  of  course, 
on  how  fast  we  are  able  to  educate  public  opinion. 

I  believe  that  one  of  our  distinguished  statesmen  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  our  Monroe  Doctrine  was  as  strong  as 
our  American  army  and  navy  and  no  stronger.  The  best  reply 
is  attributed  to  Hon.  John  W.  Foster  who  stated  that  there 
was  one  thing  stronger  than  our  army  and  navy,  and  that  was 
the  sentiment  of  mankind. 

Therefore  to  my  mind,  this  seems  conclusive  that  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion  is  the  great  task  before  us.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Our  next  speaker,  Hon.  Oscar  L.  White- 
law,  is  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  St. 
Louis. 

WHY  THE  BUSINESS  MAN  SHOULD  BE  INTERESTED 
IN  THE  EARLY  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  JUDICIAL 
ARBITRATION  COURT 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  OSCAR  L.  WHITELAW 

The  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  has  nearly  all  passed 
into  history.  Enough,  to  fairly  well  convince  all  thinking  people 
that  no  previous  hundred  years  in  the  Christian  Era  has  ever 
been  so  fraught  with  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  Master,  whose 
life  and  death  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  humanity,  our 
duty  to  God  and  our  fellowman. 

It  has  been  a  long,  hard,  and  at  times  seemingly  hopeless 
struggle,  but  is  the  day  of  better  things  not  dawning,  yea  al¬ 
ready  here?  When  has  there  ever  been  a  time  in  which  Earth’s 
material  wealth  has  been  so  lavishly  poured  out  for  the  allevia- 
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tion  of  ills  of  suffering  humanity,  as  since  the  beginning  of 
1901  ? 

Just  to  cite  the  latest  striking  illustration,  note  the  spontaneous 
uprising,  called  the  Layman’s  Missionary  Movement,  culminating 
in  a  monster  mass  meeting  held  in  Chicago  this  month,  the 
slogan  being,  “  the  giving  a  knowledge  of  the  Christ  Evangel 
to  every  person  on  the  globe  in  this  generation.”  A  great  task, 
say  you,  but  is  there  anything  impossible  when  a  united  per¬ 
sonal  effort  is  put  forth  to  do  God’s  work,  fulfilling  His  com¬ 
mands?  The  world  at  large,  is  providentially  open  to-day,  as 
never  before,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work. 

The  object  which  calls  us  together  here  at  this  time  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  same  spirit  in  another  direction,  having 
the  ultimate  welfare  of  all  peoples,  everywhere,  in  view. 

There  is  a  sublimity  in  the  thought  that  already  the  nations 
of  the  earth  have  advanced  to  the  position  that  the  peace,  which 
all  desire — peace  based  on  justice, — can  only  be  attained  by  con¬ 
ciliation  and  arbitration  such  as  outlined  and  advocated  at  this 
Conference.  War  never  brings  permanent  peace,  for  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  justice  involved  in  the  controversy  is  usually  left 
unsettled. 

The  sentiment  in  favor  of  arbitration,  is  becoming  world 
wide,  and  will  finally  prevail.  The  foundations  of  our  inter¬ 
national  tribunal  are  already  laid,  and  we  only  await  the  official 
establishment  of  a  court  in  which  justice  may  be  secured  as 
easily  and  satisfactorily  as  is  now  possible  for  individuals  in 
our  courts  of  justice. 

Why  should  this  effort  in  behalf  of  an  International  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Court  appeal  to  the  business  man? 

First,  because  like  every  civilized  person,  his  regard  for  hu¬ 
manity  cries  out  in  protest  against  any  continuation  of  the 
horrors  of  war,  a  relic  of  the  dark  ages,  under  the  rule  that 
“  might  makes  right.”  The  spirit  to  which  I  have  heretofore 
referred,  is  gaining  the  mastery,  and  our  obligations  to  our 
fellowman  have  placed  the  golden  rule  as  our  watchword  in 
all  dealings  with  weaker  nations.  In  no  way  can  this  be  ex¬ 
hibited  so  forcibly  as  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  fairness  in  adjust¬ 
ing  differences  which  may  arise  among  nations. 

Second.  As  the  business  man  is  supposed  to  be  keen  after 
the  all-powerful  dollar,  perhaps  the  most  potent  incentive  would 
be  the  curtailment  of  the  enormous  expense  incurred  in  main¬ 
taining  armaments  and  prosecuting  expensive  wars.  ^ 

Take  our  own  nation  for  example,  where  the  rate  of  taxation 
increases  so  rapidly  in  every  direction  in  consequence  of  the 
demands  from  the  Panama  Canal,  from  internal  Water  Ways, 
from  the  Conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  which  are 
mounting  higher  and  higher  each  year.  All  of  these  objects 
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are  most  praiseworthy  and  necessary.  There  is  nothing  the 
average  business  man  would  welcome  more  than  a  reduction 
of  huge  army  and  navy  expenditures  to  be  applied,  instead,  to 
the  development  of  our  own  ability  to  provide  for  the  immigra¬ 
tion  which  will  soon  tax  our  natural  resources  to  the  hniit.  ^ 

From  the  slight  study  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  this 
matter,  I  am  convinced  that  a  permanent  International  AiTitral 
Court  is  vastly  to  be  preferred  to  tribunals  like  the  Hague  Court. 
Law  is  safer  than  diplomacy,  less  liable  to  prejudice,  always 
ready  and  less  expensive. 

The  Hague  Court  has  done  well.  It  has  coverea  the  experi¬ 
mental  and  trial  stage.  This  experience  should  now  be  used 
as  foundation  to  build  the  most  fitting  development  of  the  idea 
into  a  structure  which  will  be  the  refuge  for  nation  oi  individual, 
high  or  low,  who  needs  the  strong  arm  of  law  to  maintain  rights 
and  justice,  so  impossible  to  secure  single-handed. 

Finally  the  commerce  of  the  business  man  encircles  the  globe. 
No  one  thing  can  readily  be  suggested  which  would  prove  so 
helpful  in  facilitating  the  great  international  exchange  of  com¬ 
modities,  as  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  strong  impartial  tri¬ 
bunal  within  the  reach  of  all. 

If  this  is  so,  then  this  Conference  here  assembled  could  not 

extend  its  usefulness  to  any  better  advantage  than  by  giving 
publicity  through  all  business  organizations  of  its  scope  and  aims, 
as  well  as  of  the  possibilities  from  such  a  movement. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  average  business  man  has  kept  in  touch 
with  the  practical  progress  already  made  toward  such  a  court, 
or  realized  the  beneficial  effect  such  an  institution  as  I  have 
tried  to  outline  would  exert. 

In  this  connection,  how  pertinent  and  helpful  are  these  words 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  taken  from  his  Nobel  address  delivered  at 
Christiana,  May  5th.  I  quote,  ‘‘  Each  Nation  must  keep  well 
prepared  to  defend  itself  until  the  establishment  of  some  form 
of  international  police  power,  competent  and  willing  to  prevent 
violence  as  between  nations.  As  things  are  now,  such  power 
to  command  peace  throughout  the  world,  could  best  be  assured 
by  some  combination  between  those  great  nations  which  sin¬ 
cerely  desire  peace,  and  have  no  thought  themselves  of  com¬ 
mitting  aggressions.  The  combination  might  at  first  be  only 
to  secure  peace  within  certain  definite  limits  and  certain  definite 
conditions ;  but  the  ruler  or  statesman  who  would  bring  about 
such  a  combination,  would  have  earned  his  place  in  history  for 
all  time.” 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  add,  one  can  recall  no  more  striking 
or  forcible  illustration  of  that  spirit  so  apparently  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  thoughtful  minds  of  this  age,  as  we  have  in  the 


life  work  of  our  venerable  host,  Dr.  Smiley.  Omniscience  alone 
can  estimate  the  value  of  this  consecrated  life  to  humanity. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  As  the  next  speaker  I  present  a  gentleman 
who  can  speak  for  the  great  standing  army  of  school  teachers 
in  the  United  States  not  only  because  of  his  own  personality, 
but  because  of  his  position  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  his 
office  as  past  president  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  Hon  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  CAN  DO  TO  HELP  THE 

PEACE  MOVEMENT 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  NATHAN  C.-  SCHAEFFER 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  problems  which  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference  has  been  discussing,  I  venture  the  assertion  that  the 
greatest  problem  of  the  twentieth  century  is  the  boy — with  one 
exception,  namely ;  the  girl.  In  no  long  time  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  now  at  school  will  appear  upon  the  stage  of  action  and 
determine  whether  war  shall  cease  and  peace  shall  reign  among 
the  nations,  and  also  as  was  intimated  last  evening,  whether  war¬ 
fare  shall  cease  and  peace  shall  dwell  in  the  heart  and  the  home. 
It  is,  therefore,  fortunate  that  the  peace  movement  has  invaded 
not  only  the  colleges  which  train  the  leaders  but  also  the  public 
schools  which  educate  the  multitudes  from  whom  the  leaders 
must  get  their  support.  During  the  sessions  of  the  second  Hague 
Conference,  the  Jamestown  Exposition  advertised  the  greatest 
naval  display  the  nations  had  ever  witnessed  while  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  largest  association  of  teachers  on 
earth,  then  in  session  at  Los  Angeles,  declared  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history  in  favor  of  peace  and  against  war.  Since  that  time 
every  meeting  of  this  association  has  passed  resolutions  of  simi¬ 
lar  import.  To  the  teachers  of  France  belongs  the  glory  of 
having  resolved  at  a  still  earlier  date  that  the  schools  should 
annually  observe  the  226.  of  February  and  the  i8th  of  May.  If 
the  signs  of  the  times  are  not  misleading.  Peace  Day  will  in  the 
not  distant  future  be  as  universally  observed  as  Arbor  Day  and 
its  only  rival  will  be  Christmas.  The  observance  of  Peace  Day 
furnishes  a  splendid  opportunity  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Christ  of 
the  Andes,  to  draw  attention  to  the  arrangement  by  which  peace 
has  been  preserved  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
in  spite  of  the  disputes  over  our  Canadian  boundary,  to  empha¬ 
size  the  fact  that  if  the  excess  of  our  expenditures  upon  the 
army  and  navy  during  the  last  ten  years  over  the  preceding  ten 


years  had  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  our  national  debt,  not 
a  dollar  of  that  debt  would  to-day  be  unpaid.  Unfortunately 
many  rural  schools  are  not  in  session  on  Peace  Day,  and  the 
number  of  special  days  which  the  teachers  are  asked  to  observe 
has  grown  so  large  that  each  tends  to  obliterate  the  impression 
which  the  others  have  made.  Moreover  what  is  the  sense  of 
teaching  peace  on  a  special  day  and  of  glorifying  battles  by  land 
and  by  sea  on  all  the  other  days  of  the  school  year?  I  look  with 
more  hope  to  the  efforts  of  the  American  School  Peace  League 
which  with  its  various  state  branches  has  been  distributing  litera¬ 
ture  in  season  and  out  of  season,  modifying  the  courses  of  study 
and  endeavoring  to  prepare  the  teachers  to  teach  history  from  the 
new  point  of  view.  But  the  officers  of  this  league  should  not  be 
expected  to  do  everything.  Superintendents  can  supply  a  motive 
for  carrying  this  literature  into  the  school  room  if  they  will 
change  the  examinations  so  as  to  glorify  the  victories  of  peace 
above  the  victories  of  war. 

In  very  many  sets  of  examination  questions  those  relating  to 
war  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  relating  to  peace.  In  one 
set  which  I  recently  saw,  five  out  of  six  had  to  do  with  the 
names  of  generals  and  battles,  with  the  causes  and  effects  of  our 
wars.  What  the  examiner  emphasizes,  the  teachers  will  empha¬ 
size,  and  the  emphasis  of  the  instruction  in  any  branch  deter¬ 
mines  what  the  pupils  consider  most  important.  The  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  has,  unconsciously  perhaps,  changed  the 
text-books  on  history  by  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
them  is  found  no  anti-toxin  for  the  tocsin  of  war.  We  need  the 
help  of  the  Conference  to  bring  about  a  similar  change  in  the 
questions  prepared  for  the  examinations  which  teachers  and 
pupils  are  asked  to  face. 

A  change  in  the  examinations  will  soon  cause  a  change  in  the 
character  of  the  instruction  and  the  ideals  of  life  and  heroism 
which  will  be  evolved  therefrom.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that 
when  the  average  girl  takes  up  the  study  of  history,  she  begins  to 
wish  that  she  had  been  born  a  boy?  The  text-books  and  the 
material  of  instruction  tend  to  make  her  think  that  everything 
great  and  heroic  belongs  to  the  other  sex  and  that  the  greatest  of 
her  misfortunes  is  to  have  been,  born  a  girl.  More  correct  ideals 
of  life  and  of  heroism  should  be  inculcated.  The  young  woman 
who  enters  the  hospital  as  a  nurse  displays  as  much  heroism  as 
any  soldier  who  faces  the  cannon’s  mouth.  Sooner  or  later  the 
girl  discovers  that  a  life  worth  living  does  not  turn  on  martial 
glory  nor  even  on  science  and  literature,  but  on  the  personal  re¬ 
lations  which  a  human  being  sustains  to  his  fellows  and  to  his 
Lord  and  maker.  In  the  domain  of  the  personal  relations  woman 
reigns  as  queen,  and  as  soon  as  a  girl  realizes  this  fact  she  no 
longer  wishes  that  she  had  been  born  a  boy.  The  young  farmer 
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who  taught  the  farmers  of  Iowa  how  to  select  their  seed  corn, 
thereby  adding  millions  to  the  value  of  the  corn  crop  of  Iowa’ 
was  as  great  a  benefactor  as  any  general  who  has  shed  blood 
upon  the  field  of  battle  or  sunk  the  warships  of  a  hostile  fleet. 
History  should  be  so  taught  that  the  boy  and  the  girl  will  unite 
in  the  temple  of  fame  the  name  of  the  jurist  and  of  the  philan¬ 
thropist,  the  name  of  the  inventor  and  of  the  captain  of  indus¬ 
try  in  a  place  quite  as  conspicuous  as  that  occupied  by  the  vic¬ 
torious  general  or  the  successful  admiral. 

At  times  I  am  tempted  to  think  that  May  13th  will  become  as 
famous  as  the  day  now  called  Peace  Day.  On  the  13th  of  May, 
1908,  there  were  gathered  in  the  east  room  of  the  White  House 
at  Washington  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Governors  of  all  the  States  except  two,  and 
captains  of  industry  like  James  J.  Hill  and  Andrew  Carnegie. 
They  assembled  to  discuss  the  waste  and  the  conservation  of  our 
national  resources.  The  same  subject  had  been  discussed  by 
scientists  at  their  conventions.  But  the  voice  of  the  scientist  was 
like  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  No  one  paid  any 
attention  to  the  noise  which  he  was  trying  to  make.  When  the 
President  of  the  United  States  took  up  the  cry,  it  was  heeded  by 
all  the  newspapers;  it  was. heard  by  the  whole  country  and  even 
by  the  governments  of  Canada  and  Mexico.  Have  the  schools 
heard  and  heeded  that  voice?  As  soon  as  they  do,  the  teachers 
will  show  that  war  is  the  greatest  waste  of  our  national  resources 
and  that  the  conservation  of  human  life  is  the  greatest  of  the 
problems  of  conservation.  (Applause.) 

Much  has  been  said  at  this  Conference  about  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Let  us  not  forget  that  Jesus  worked  at  the  carpenter’s 
bench,  but  he  was  never  called  a  great  carpenter.  He  expounded 
the  law  so  that  men  were  astounded,  but  no  one  called  him  a 
great  lawyer  or  even  a  great  law-giver.  He  healed  men  of  their 
sickness,  but  he  is  not  called  a  great  doctor.  We  read  of  him 
that  he  sat  and  taught,  and  down  through  the  ages  when  any  one 
speaks  of  the  great  teacher,  the  mind  goes  back  to  the  Nazarene 
who  was  also  known  as  the  Prince  of  Peace.  In  Asia  Minor,  the 
peace  that  followed  the  advent  of  the  great  teacher  lasted  for 
three  hundred  years,  and  many  of  the  cities  allowed  their  walls 
to  fall  into  decay.  As  soon  as  our  teachers  fully  realize  their 
high  mission  as  followers  of  the  Great  Teacher,  we  shall  have 
a  more  lasting  peace  than  that  which  prevailed  in  Asia  Minor  and 
throughout  the  western  Roman  Empire.  As  soon  as  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  teachers  of  the  United  States  begin  to  teach  history 
as  if  they  were  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  a  public  senti¬ 
ment  will  spring  up  that  will  make  governments  afraid  to  appeal 
to  arms  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  which  can  be  referred  to 
an  international  court  of  arbitral  justice.  Let  the  three  and  a 
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half  million  teachers  of  the  civilized  world  begin  to  teach  history 
from  the  new  point  of  view,  and  it  will  not  take  longer  than  a 
generation  to  substitute  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude  in  place 
of  the  maxim.  “  My  country,  right  or  wrong,”  the  nobler  maxim. 
“  Let  my  country  be  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  to  do  wrong 
in  the  treatment  of  other  nations.”  The  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  can  help  to  inject  the  Golden  Rule  into  the  conduct  of 
nations  as  well  as  individuals,  thereby  aiding  the  Peace  Move¬ 
ment  in  a  most  effective  way  and  proving  that  the  schools  are  a 
most  potent  agency  in  the  progress  and  uplift  of  humanity.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

The  Chairman:  As  the  next  speaker  I  present  Mr.  Louis 
P.  Lochner  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  and  Editor  of  “  The  Cosmopolitan 
Student.” 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COSMOPOLITAN  CLUBS 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  LOUIS  P.  LOCHNER 

Again  and  again  during  the  last  few  days  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  fundamental  prerequisites  for 
the  peace  movement  is  our  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  It  is  my  privilege  to-night  to  bring  you  in  touch,  in  the 
barest  outlines,  with  a  movement,  the  very  corner-stone  of 
whose  creed  is  world  brotherhood, — namely  the  Association  of 
Cosmopolitan  Clubs,  or  in  its  larger,  international  aspects,  the 
International  Federation  of  Students  “  Corda  Fratres.” 

On  the  eve  of  March  12,  1903,  sixteen  foreign  and  two  native 
students  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  together  representing 
eleven  nationalities,  gathered  in  the  modest  apartments  of  a 
young  Japanese,  and  founded  an  International  Club,  in  which 
the  representatives  of  every  nation  in  the  university  were  to 
meet  on  a  basis  of  equality  and  brotherhood.  This  was  a  new 
departure  in  college  life.  Foreign  societies  were  no  uncommon 
feature  in  American  college  life.  Every  large  institution  of 
learning  had  a  flourishing  Scandinavian,  German  or  Latin- 
American  Club.  But  the  idea  of  a  cosmopolitan  organization, 
with  universal  brotherhood  as  the  corner-stone,  was  by  many 
considered  a  chimera.  The  very  idea  of  amalgamating  into  one 
society  men  of  diverse  countries,  caused  a  smile  of  contempt. 

Yet  what  happened?  The  club  so  founded  has  grown,  until 
to-day,  with  a  membership  of  almost  100,  representing  20  dif¬ 
ferent  nations,  it  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  organizations 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  At  the  same  time  similar  clubs 
were  founded  elsewhere,  so  that  to-day  we  have  a  powerful 
Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  extending  over  24  leading 


institutions  of  learning,  and  embracing  2*500  students,  men  from 
55  different  countries. 

More  than  that,  the  foreign  and  American  students  have  not 
limited  their  activity  to  forming  clubs  in  the  United  States; 
but  last  summer  a  delegation  of  three  of  us  was  sent  to  The 
Hague,  where  the  Sixth  International  Corda  Fratres  Conven¬ 
tion  of  students  was  held.  What  did  we  find?  French  and 
Italian,  Hungarian  and  Dutch  students  all  linked  together  in  a 
federation  for  the  promotion  of  international  good  will.  We 
Americans  were  received  with  the  warmest  cordiality  and  it 
was  not  long  before  a  merger  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  of 
America  and  the  Corda  Fratres  of  Europe  was  accomplished. 
Here  then,  we  have  the  beginnings  of  a  world  federation  scarcely 
dreamed  of  by  the  most  sanguine.  Under  the  white  flag  of 
peace  students  from  a  dozen  different  countries  are  organized 
for  the  promotion  of  international  good  will.  (Applause.) 

Our  purpose  is  to  bring  together  college  young  men  from 
different  countries;  to  aid  and  direct  foreign  students  coming 
to  American  Universities,  to  further  the  work  of  peace  and  arbi¬ 
tration  between  nations  and  to  establish  strong  international 
friendships.  I  cannot  point  out  to  you  in  the  brief  time  allotted 
all  the  various  activities  of  the  clubs.  Let  me  merely_  mention 
one  or  two.  In  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  a  club  is  strong 
enough  financially,  it  rents  a  club-house,  in  which  students  from 
different  nations  room  together.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have 
a  Russian  and  a  Japanese  cultivate  each  other’s  acquaintance  to 
the  extent  of  becoming  room-mates  and  bed-fellows.  Secondly, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  our  programs  is  the 
so-called  “  National  Night.”  On  this  occasion  a  representa¬ 
tive  or  representatives  of  one  nation,  if  possible  on  the  evening 
of  his  or  their  country’s  holiday,  will  describe  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  fatherland,  play  native  music, .  dress  in  native 
garb,  recite  native  poetry;  in  general,  give  a  thorough  idea 
of  the  home  country.  In  the  course  of  these  national  nights 
our  members  have  acquired  a  better  insight  into  the  mode  of 
life,  customs  and  viewpoint  of  peoples  of  different  nations  than 
they  can  ever  gain  from  the  colored  accounts  of  travelers  in 
foreign  lands.  They  have  thereby  learned  sympathy  with  their 
fellow-man’s  religion,  however,  divergent  from  their  own;  with 
his  nationality,  however,  different ;  with  his  political  creed,  how¬ 
ever  contrary,  with  his  social  rank,  hovv^ever  unequal. 

I  cannot  at  this  time  point  out  the  great  advantage  that  accrues 
to  the  foreigner  by  being  brought  in  contact  with  men  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nationalities  in  these  clubs.  Nor  can  I  any  more  than 
merely  hint  at  the  fact  that  the  suggestion  made  by  Mrs.  Mead, 
yesterday ;  namely,  that  we  should  endeavor  to  bring  these 
foreign  students  into  American  families,  is  being  adopted  and 
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put  into  practice  by  the  American  boys.  During  vacation  they 
try  to  take  foreign  students  to  their  various  homes.  It  was¬ 
te  cite  an  example— my  privilege  to  have  Chinese,  Dutch,  and 
Mexican  boys  at  my  home  during  Easter.  Nor  do  I  want  to 
rehearse  at  length  how  the  foreign  boys  appreciate  what  their 
American  confreres  try  to  do  for  thein. 

I  want  particularly  to  point  to  the  unequalled  opportunity  that 
we  American  students  have  in  seeing  the  foreigner  within  our 
midst.  The  foreign  student  is  not  here  merely  to  get  a  degree 
and  to  acquire  laboriously  from  books  written  in  a  language 
not  his  own  what  he  might  with  less  difficulty  learn  from  texts 
or  translations  in  his  mother  tongue.  He  is  here  to  communicate 
his  own  knowledge  as  well  as  to  absorb  ours.  His  migration 
to  a  foreign  soil  sprang  from  a  desire  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  world.  His  patriotism  led  him  to  disregard  family  ties  and 
the  associations  of  his  youth,  and  to  go  abroad  among  strange 
peoples  and  strange  nations,  so  that  he  might  return  a  better 
citizen.  He  is  thus  a  source  of  inspiration  to  us  Americans. 

In  conclusion  let  me  point  out  the  importance  of  our  movement 
in  the  peace  movement.  Close  personal  contact  between  peoples 
of  different  races  is  a  necessity  in  order  that  they  may  under¬ 
stand  one  another.  It  is  a  fundamental  prerequisite  to  any 
movement  for  peace.  Now  then,  in  our  Cosmopolitan  Clubs 
men  from  55  countries  are  brought  in  contact  with  each  other. 
They  learn  to  understand  each  other ;  they  learn  to  respect  each 
other;  they  learn  to  admire  each  other;  they  learn  to  love  each 
other.  They  cannot  help  but  carry  home  with  them  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  “  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men.’^  Frenchman, 
German,  Hindu  and  Englishman,  Russian  and  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Armenian,  Mexican,  even  the  downcast  negro, — all  are  on  a 
basis  of  equality  in  this  unique  organization.  What  matters 
it  that  one  is  the  son  of  a  Hindu  priest;  the  second  a  Japanese 
prince,  the  third  a  Russian  revolutionist;  the  fourth  a  plain 
American  farmer  boy?  Why  despise  a  man  because  his  skin 
is  yellow  or  brown  or  black?  Why  look  down  upon  a  fellow 
student  because  his  early  training  from  childhood  on  has  incul¬ 
cated  in  him  a  reverence  for  Buddha  or  Confucius  or  Mo¬ 
hammed,  and  he  has  not  yet  come  in  touch  with  the  benign  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christianity?  Our  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  need  no  unity 
of  race,  religion  or  creed  to  keep  them  together.  ‘'Above  all 
nations  is  Humanity,”  is  the  motto  of  our  Association — humanity, 
all  embracing,  all  including,  linked  with  the  idea  of  brotherly 
love,  of  sympathetic  understanding  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
toward  men, — this  is  a  bond  of  union  for  transcending  racial, 
social  or  color  lines.  It  is  this  recognition  of  the  fundamental 
brotherhood  of  man  that  gives  strength  to  our  Cosmopolitan 
movement.  (Applause.) 


These  facts  are  of  peculiar  importance  when  we  consider  the 
following:  Most  foreign  students  who  come  here  are  picked  men 
— the  flower  of  their  country — men  coming  from  the  best  fami¬ 
lies.  They  will  later  become  leaders  of  public  opinion  and  even 
of  the  political  spirit  and  policies  of  the  nations.  In  fact  young 
though  our  movement  is,  some  of  our  members  have  already 
risen  to  prominence.  Thus  a  former  member  of  the  Cornell 
Cosmopolitan  Club  is  at  present  head  of  the  educational  system 
in  Argentina.  Similarly,  I  could  point  out  a  dozen  different 
men  now  in  positions  of  trust  and  influence  in  their  respective 
countries.  In  proportion  as  these  men,  these  future  leaders, 
are  brought  in  contact  with  one  another,  during  college  days, 
in  proportion  as  these  men  from  different  countries  learn  to 
understand  one  another,  in  proportion  as  they  realize  we  are 
but  members  of  one  large  human  family  and  that  war  and  hos¬ 
tility  are  unworthy  of  the  rising  generation, — in  such  propor¬ 
tion  will  the  peace  movement  be  furthered.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  I  now  present  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  of 
Boston,  Director  of  the  new  International  School  of  Peace. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  PEACE 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  EDWIN  D.  MEAD 

I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Ginn,  the  founder  of  the  International 
School  of  Peace,  is  not  here.  He  had  to  leave  this  morning.  It 
is  because  he  is  not  here  that  I  take  the  place  which  had  been 
assigned  him,  and  speak  briefly  of  the  work  which  he  has  founded. 
If  he  were  here,  I  think  the  first  word  he  might  have  said  would 
have  been  a  word  of  tribute  to  Mohonk  for  the  degree  in  which 
it  has  stimulated  him  to  the  work  which  he  has  done.  I  think 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  his  active  interest  in  peace  work  began 
about  the  time  these  Mohonk  Conferences  began.  In  looking 
over  some  of  the  old  Mohonk  reports  the  other  day,  I  came  upon 
an  address  of  his  given  at  this  Conference  in  1901,  which  was 
about  the  time  his  contributions  for  the  peace  work  were  begin¬ 
ning.  It  was  an  admirable  speech, — I  suspect  it  was  his  first 
peace  speech;  and  I  am  sure  that  here  he  got  a  great  stimulus 
and  a  certain  definite  direction  to  his  work.  He  emphasized  in 
that  1901  speech  the  importance  of  more  generous  financial  pro¬ 
vision  for  our  cause.  “We  spend  hundreds  of  millions  a  year 
for  war ;  can  we  not  afford,”  he  asked,  “  to  spend  one  million  for 
peace?”  This  seems  to  have  been  his  keynote.  Nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  was  not  his  first  year  here — he  had  been  here  in 
1897  and  1899;  but  it  was  in  1901  that  he  first  took  part  in  the 
proceedings,  and  it  was  about  that  time  that  he  began  to  help 
us  in  the  peace  work  in  Boston.  I  remember  that  in  1904^  the 
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year  of  the  International  Peace  Congress  in  Boston,  he  gave  us 
$1,000  for  that  work.  From  that  time  to  this  he  has  been  giving 
liberally,  latterly  from  $8,000  to  $10,000  a  year,  for  the  cause; 
and  this  has  culminated  in  the  larger  plans  which  have  taken 
form  this  year.  He  has  started  the  International  School  of 
Peace.  I  have  had,  as  Mr.  Ginn’s  friend  and  helper,  much  to 
do  with  it, — which  is  why  I  speak  to  you. 

Mr.  Ginn  is  a  publisher,  an  educational  publisher,  and  knows 
the  value  of  books;  and  it  was  because  he  saw  that  our  move¬ 
ment  sadly  lacked  books  that  he  started  in  as  he  did  upon  his 
first  definite  work.  '  He  said,  “  I  will  see  to  it  that  the  peace 
movement  is  supplied  with  all  the  books  and  pamphlets  that  it 
needs.”  He  knew  that  it  needed  much —  that  the  Peace  Societies 
and  other  workers  were  not  half  furnished  with  material  for 
their  work.  There  is  a  splendid  lot  of  peace  literature  in  the 
world,  but  comparatively  little  of  it  accessible  in  cheap  and  tasteful 
form.  So  we  started  upon  the  publication  of  our  International 
Library,  and  we  have  already  published  a  dozen  or  more  books  in 
that  library — such  books  as  Dr.  Scott’s  “  Texts  of  the  Hague 
Conferences  ”  and  ‘‘American  Addresses  at  the  Second  Hague 
Conference,”  and  Professor  Hull’s  “  History  of  the  Two  Hague 
Conferences,”  to  refer  merely  to  books  by  members  of  the  present 
Mohonk  Conference.  We  are  adding  to  this  library  constantly, 
and  hope  in  Mr.  Smiley’s  lifetime  to  have  a  hundred  volumes. 
Then  we  have  started  a  pamphlet  service,  circulating  freely  25,- 
000  copies  of  various  pamphlets  that  we  hope  will  help,  and  be¬ 
ing  careful  not  to  duplicate  the  splendid  work  being  done^  by 
President  Butler  and  his  helpers  in  the  Conciliation  Association. 
Our  first  pamphlet  was  Justice  Brewer’s  noble  address  on  the 

Peace  Mission  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ginn  has  helped  various  other  organizations.^  Professor 
Schaeffer  in  the  impressive  speech  to  which  we  has  just  listened 
spoke  of  the  American  School  Peace  League.  When  that  splen¬ 
did  organization  was  in  its  initial  stage,  Mr.  Ginn  gave  $1,000 
to  help  it  on,  because  he  felt  it  stood  for  the  sort  of  work  that  he 
wanted  to  have  done.  He  is  now  helping  with  similar  gener¬ 
osity,  as  Mr.  Lochner  would  tell  you,  the  Association  of  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Clubs,  feeling  that  this  too  is  in  distinctly  the  right  line, 
and  that  the  Association  can  do  a  certain  work  among  students 
that  he  wants  to  see  done  better  perhaps  that  he  could  do  it 

independently.  , 

He  recognized  the  great  need  of  work  among  women  s  organ¬ 
izations  ;  and  he  secured  one  of  the  best  women  in  the  country 
to  give  her  time  to  work  among  women  s  clubs,  going  to  address 
clubs,  sending  literature,  and  doing  work  of  all  sorts  in  that  field, 
which  is  so  important — you  remember  Ruskin’s  word  about  it— 
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and  which  for  the  most  part  has  been  so  sadly  neglected  by  us 
in  our  organized  efforts. 

Mr.  Ginn  was  greatly  stirred  by  the  early  meetings  of  the 
business  men  in  the  Mohonk  Conferences,  which  have  come  to 
be  such  a  feature  here.  He  believes  that  if  the  business  men  of 
the  world  could  be  properly  appealed  to,  they  could  and  would 
put  an  end  to  war.  When  not  here  he  read  the  reports  of  these 
business  meetings  with  peculiar  interest;  and  he  determined  to 
make  the  appeal  to  business  men  a  distinct  feature  of  his  work. 
He  recently  secured  for  this  service  our  late  consul  at  Prague, 
Mr.  Ledoux,  who  I  am  glad  to  say  is  in  this  Conference  and  met 
your  business  men  yesterday.  Since  Mr.  Ledoux  took  up  this 
work,  he  has  visited  various  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards 
of  Trade,  to  make  the  international  peace  and  arbitration  move¬ 
ment  better  known  among  them.  He  has  prompted  our  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  send  to  the  International  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  meeting  in  London  this  year  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  hold  its  meeting  in  America  two  years  hence.  Our  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  make  liberal  appropriations  for  the 
reception  of  the  Congress  if  it  comes ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade  throughout  the 
country  may  be  stirred  by  this  international  event  to  a  greater 
interest  in  the  peace  cause.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Ledoux  may  be 
asked  by  many  commercial  bodies  represented  here  to  address 
them. 

Mr.  Ginn  became  warmly  interested  in  the  work  of  Fraulein 
Eckstein,  of  Boston,  known  to  many  of  you,  in  connection  with 
her  famous  petition  to  the  last  Hague  Conference  in  behalf  of 
international  arbitration,  for  which  petition  she  collected  two 
million  signatures,  forcing  so  many  people  at  any  rate  to  focus 
their  minds  on  our  cause.  A  year  ago  he  provided  for  her  giving 
all  her  time  to  similar  work  with  reference  to  the  next  Plague 
Conference,  and  not  only  that,  but,  as  she  is  a  native  German, 
to  spend  her  time  for  two  years  addressing  women’s  clubs  and 
other  organizations  in  the  cities  of  Germany,  to  bring  American 
women  and  German  women,  German  teachers  and  American 
teachers,  and  German  and  American  people  generally  closer  to¬ 
gether.  She  has  held  meetings  during  the  last  year  in  thirty  or 
forty  German  cities;  and,  as  Dr.  Trueblood  told  you  Wednesday, 
it  the  city  of  Munich  alone  she  secured  125,000  signatures  to  her 
arbitration  petition. 

But  I  must  not  in  this  brief  time  go  into  farther  detail.  I 
mention  these  things  as  representing  what  Mr.  Ginn  is  quietly 
doing  and  proposing  to  do  at  very  large  expenditure.  He  has 
opened  good  headquarters  for  the  School  of  Peace  in  his  pub¬ 
lishing  building  in  Boston,  and  this  is  already  a  center  for  con¬ 
ferences  and  many  useful  activities.  The  incorporation  of  the 
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school  is  now  being  arranged  for,  and  its  complete  organization 
will  steadily  proceed.  The  more  it  becomes  the  work  of  others, 
the  better  Mr.  Ginn  will  like  it ;  he  asks  the  generous  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  who  can  help.  The  school  will  co-operate  heartily  with 
all  the  good  existing  agencies,  provide  them  with  material,  and 
supplement  their  efforts  as  it  can ;  and  it  will  open  new  lines  of 
work  where  these  are  clearly  needed.  Its  distinct  field  is  the 
educational  field.  It  is  a  School  of  Peace ;  and  by  the  spoken 
word  and  the  printed  page  it  will  endeavor  to  carry  our  message 
into  ,  every  place  where  men  study  and  think  and  make  public 
opinion  and  make  laws.  It  is  first  an  American  work ;  but  it 
will  unite  itself  with  those  in  England  and  Germany  and  else¬ 
where  who  are  promoting  the  same  great  international  ends. 

I  have  a  right  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Ginn  should  die  to-morrow 
this  effort  would  be  found  endowed  with  a  very  large  sum — I 
think  over  a  million  dollars — in  his  will,  to  carry  on  the  work ; 
and  at  the  present  time  I  suppose  he  is  individually  putting  into 
the  peace  work  more  than  any  of  the  Peace  Societies.  He  plans 
to  put  in  $50,000  a  year.  I  mention  this  chiefly  for  this  reason : 
Mr.  Ginn  is  not  a  Carnegie ;  I  suppose  there  is  more  than  one 
man  in  this  room,  I  suppose  there  are  several,  richer  than  Mr. 
Ginn.  His  effort  is  an  indication  of  what  generous  men  of 
wealth  can  do  for  this  cause,  if  they  will,  at  a  time  when  the 
cause  needs  nothing  more  than  to  be  well  financed.  There  are 
great  needs  for  the  cause  all  about  us.  One  could  name  a  dozen 
things  crying  for  help  here  to-day  where  $1,000  would  greatly 
help  in  solving  a  serious  situation,  a  situation  like  that  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Peace  Association.  The  fact  of  a  business  man 
like  Mr.  Ginn  throwing  his  interest  into  this  work  in  so  con¬ 
spicuous  a  way  is  something  to  be  very  grateful  for,  and  for 
many  wealthy  friends  of  the  cause  to  emulate.  (Applause.) 

I  spoke  of  the  obligation  which.  Mr.  Ginn  owes  to  Mohonk, 
especially  for  early  inspiration.  That  obligation  he  always  deeply 
feels,  as  so  many  men  and  so  many  causes  are  under  obligation 
to  Mohonk  for  initial  impulse.  I  remembered  here  yesterday 
and  the  day  before,  when  Mr.  Smiley  paid  his  tribute  to  Dr. 
Hale,  that  we  have  in  the  last  year  by  a  singular  fatality  lost  the 
two  most  impressive  figures  in  the  history  of  this  Mohonk  Con¬ 
ference.  You  have  remembered  it  as  I  have.  Dr.  Hale  and 
Justice  Brewer  have  both  been  taken  from  us  since  last  we  met 
here.  I  should  like,  and  I  know  Mr.  Ginn  would  approve,  to  do 
one  thing  to  link  our  International  School  of  Peace  and  Mohonk 
more  closely  together ;  and  when  I  get  back  to  Boston  I  am  going 
to  put  together  in  a  volume  all  of  Dr.  Hale's  addresses  here  at 
Mohonk,  those  prophetic  early  addresses  and  the  rest,  and  call  it 
Mohonk  Addresses and  in  an  appendix  shall  go  those  few  and 
all  too  brief  addresses  by  Judge  Brewer.  They  have  been  re- 
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ferred  to  more  than  once,  those  wonderful  addresses  of  Dr.  Hale, 
and  the  addresses,  also  so  prophetic,  of  Justice  Brewer.  Many 
of  us  will  never  forget  them.  I  remember  in  connection  two 
impressive  things.  The  last  word  Dr.  Hale  ever  spoke  here 
was  a  word  of  regret  that  a  certain  platform  of  that  year,  1907, 
was  not  up  to  the  old  prophetic  Mohonk  standard.  In  the  last 
speech  which  Judge  Brewer  made  here,  the  next  year,  he  spoke 
a  word  of  regret  that  the  platform  that  year  did  not  go  as  far 
as  he  wished  Mohonk  would  go.  I  wish  they  had  both  lived 
until  to-day.  Last  year  and  this  show  that  Mohonk  is  facing 
the  future,  and  speaking  the  firm  word.  It  will  be  forever  sacra¬ 
mental  for  us  to  remember  here  these  two  great  Mohonk  prophets, 
to  cherish  their  resolute  spirit,  and  in  that  spirit  always  keep 
moving  forward. 

The  last  word  that  Judge  Brewer  ever  spoke  here  was  upon 
the  immense  significance  to  our  cause  of  the  new  influence  which 
woman  is  coming  to  exert  in  the  peace  movement  throughout  the 
world.  As  Dr.  Schaeffer  spoke  so  feelingly  just  now  of  the  work 
of  teachers,  of  the  work  especially  of  our  women  teachers,  and 
of  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  new  American  School  Peace 
League,  whose  organization  has  been,  to  my  thinking,  the  finest 
piece  of  organization  for  peace  work  which  has  been  done  in  this 
country  in  the  last  two  years,  I  thought  of  that  silent  little  woman 
back  there,  Fannie  Fern  Andrews  (Applause),  who  has  done 
it  all,  and  I  feel  a  little  ashamed  at  occupying  time  which  should 
be  hers.  I  wish  we  might  in  the  future  hear  more  from  the 
women  at  Mohonk,  and  be  the  surer  that  it  is  not  “  a  misfortune 
to  be  born  a  girl,”  to  repreat  a  phrase  used  here.  I  hope  we  shall 
remember  the  last  word  of  Judge  Brewer  here,  and  recognize 
and  utilize  more  the  power  of  woman  in  our  movement.  That 
is  one  of  the  clearly  prescribed  advances.  At  any  rate,  we  must 
have  the  volume  of  memorial  addresses ;  and  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure  to  Mr.  Ginn,  nothing  about  it  will  be  more  interesting  than 
the  fact  that  it  will  bind  closer  together  our  School  of  Peace  and 
this  Mohonk  Conference,  which  we  all  reverence  as  the  nursery 
of  so  much  that  is  great  and  good  in  this  high  cause.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  It  is  appropriate  that  the  closing,  formal 
paper  of  the  Conference  should  be  from  a  high  officer  of  the 
government  who,  through  long  years  of  service  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  in  high  educational  positions,  has  come  to 
know  and  to  voice  our  best  public  opinion.  I  present  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Elmer  Ells¬ 
worth  Brown. 


THE  PRESENT  CONFERENCE  AND  ITS  LESSONS 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  ELMER  ELLSWORTH  BROWN 

Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Rossiter  Johnson  compiled  a  little  book 
of  famous  poems,  to  which  he  added  an  epilogue  of  his  own. 
The  burden  of  his  epilogue  was, 

“ ’Tis  pleasant  business,  making  books 
When  other  people  furnish  brains.” 

The  only  way  I  can  think  of  writing  a  speech  that  would  make 
it  pleasant  business  here,  where  there  are  so  many  pleasanter 
things  to  do  and  see  and  listen  to,  is  to  let  other  people  furnish 
the  ideas.  Besides,  this  Conference  is  nearing  the  point  where 
it  needs  an  epilogue,  and  either  a  judge,  a  schoolmaster,  or  a 
keeper  of  accounts  ought  to  do  a  little  summing  up.  Let  me 
try,  then,  to  tell  how  this  sixteenth  annual  meeting  looks  to  a 
school  man,  just  as  it  slips  away  into  the  immediate  past,  and 
he  turns  again  to  his  daily  concern  with  American  education. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  will  be  remembered  as  the 
Conference  of  the  Comet.  The  newspapers  leave  us  in  doubt 
whether  the  rest  of  the  world  passed  through  the  heavenly  tail 
or  not.  But  we  at  Lake  Mohonk  have  been  there.  But  this 
meeting  has  been  only  incidentally  cometary.  It  has  had  the 
brightness  of  a  heavenly  visitant,  but  no  eccentricity  as  to  its 
orbit.  And  let  no  one  hint  at  the  length  of  the  tail  I  am 
giving  it. 

A  varied  meeting  it  has  been,  indeed.  The  Army  and  Navy 
have  shown  their  readiness  to  take  the  shortest  cut  to  peace  at 
any  cost.  While  their  methods  arc  not  those  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  we  know  that  they  are  with  us,  heart  and  soul.  The 
happy  warrior  is  part  and  parcel  of  Lake  Mohonk.  The  clergy 
have  reiterated  the  call  to  a  peace  that  springs  from  brother¬ 
hood  and  a  brotherhood  that  shall  arise  from  a  common  father¬ 
hood.  We  have  heard  how  Germans  of  every  creed  have  visited 
their  English  brethren  and  have  in  turn  been  visited  by  English¬ 
men  of  every  creed,  bearing  anew  the  old  message  of  peace  on 
earth;  and  a  special  message  from  the  primate  of  the  English 
Church  to  one  of  his  own,  has  been  brought  to  us  by  him  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  It  comes  with  other  messages  remind¬ 
ing  the  churches  of  America  of  their  unexampled  opportunity. 
They  whose  torches  have  been  lighted  pass  on  to  others  their 
fire.  But  it  has  not  been  left  to  the  clergy  alone  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  religion.  One  of  our  foremost  political  leaders, 
while  declaring  against  naval  expansion,  has  put  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  considerations  to  the  front  in  preferring  arbitration  to 
war.  The  economic  and  commercial  grounds  of  a  policy  of 
peace  have  been  set  forth,  but  they  have  been  found  passing 
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over  directly  into  the  field  of  moral  conviction.  A  distinguished 
visitor  from  the  North  has  shown  the  vital  connection  between 
fair  play  in  the  industries  at  home  and  the  peace  that  is  by 
righteousness  in  foreign  affairs.  A  leader  of  southern  thought 
has  carried  the  same  democratic  principle  over  into  the  rela¬ 
tionships  of  inharmonious  races.  A  notable  contribution  has 
been  made  to  the  understanding  of  far  eastern  affairs.  We  have 
been  called  to  consider  more  sympathetically  and  fairly  the  case 
of  our  sister  republics  of  South  America.  The  new  turn  which 
has  been  given  to  international  relations  by  the  development  of 
aeronautics  has  been  vividly  set  forth.  We  have  been  cheered 
by  examples  of  the  fresh  interest  of  the  student  world  in  the 
subject  we  are  considering.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
waymarks  of  our  three-days  discussion. 

A  varied  program,  but  in  no  way  a  bewildering  one.  For  a 
strong  strand  of  unity  has  run  through  all.  This  peculiar  unity 
is,  indeed,  the  clearest  indication  of  a  well-ordered  advance  in 
the  work  of  this  Conference.  A  year  ago  a  like  unity  was 
manifest.  After  long  delay,  which  to  many  had  seemed  only 
dilatory  but  to  others  had  seemed  but  a  wise  waiting  for  the 
appointed  time,  the  Conference  declared  itself  clearly  in  favor 
of  a  limitation  and  even  a  gradual  reduction  of  armaments.  This 
year,  as  a  next  step  forward,  it  has  given  attention  chiefly  to 
the  proposed  international  court  of  arbitral  justice.  It  is  seen 
that  such  a  court  is  the  prime  condition  of  any  general  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  reduction  of  armaments  or  even  their  limitation. 
From  the  kindly  and  sagacious  utterance  of  Mr.  Smiley  in  his 
words  of  welcome,  and  the  pungent  wisdom  of  our  President’s 
opening  address,  to  the  notable  series  of  addresses  of  the  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  session  and  the  illuminating  analysis  of  the  situation 
by  the  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University,  on  to  the 
final  adoption  of  the  platform  of  the  Conference,  the  clearly 
dominant  note  has  been  the  call  for  a  permanent  and  competent 
court,  backed  up  by  world  sentiment  and  by  a  combination  of 
world  forces  adequate  to  the  enforcement  of  its  decrees. 

This  is  a  great  advance  over  any  mere  demand  for  discon¬ 
nected  acts  of  arbitration;  an  advance,  too,  over  any  academic 
demand  for  merely  putting  an  end  to  war.  It  means  that  public 
sentiment  so  far  as  this  Conference  represents  public  sentiment, 
is  coming  to  some  consecutive  thought  as  to  the  ways  in  which 
war  may  be  superseded  by  a  better  organization  of  the  world. 

I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  opinion  that  the  occasion 
has  called  forth  some  papers  of  more  than  ordinary  significance; 
in  another  way  it  has  marked  a  culmination  of  the  influence 
of  this  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  in  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  this  year  made  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  the  vehicle  for 
a  most  important  announcement,  thereby  recognizing  its  vital 
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relation  to  that  public  sentiment  which  it  has  sought  to  lead 
and  influence. 

In  the  little  time  that  remains  to  me,  let  me  attempt  a  re¬ 
statement  of  the  view  of  world  relationships  which  is  here 
coming,  by  little  and  little,  to  definite  expression: 

The  conflict  back  of  all  conflicts  is  that  between  law  and  lib¬ 
erty.  It  is  the  conflict  between  caprice  and  order  between  the 
individual  and  society.  Freedom  wars  against  the  law,  and  the 
higher  order  lays  its  restraint  upon  personal  or  national  self- 
will.  The  conflict  may  be  eternal.  It  surely  will  not  end  with 
the  end  military  strife.  But  it  is  not  a  conflict  unto  death.  Both 
may  live,  and  it  now  appears  that  both  must  live,  that  each  is 
necessary  to  the  other.  In  society  in  its  smaller  groups,  we  shall 
not  be  pure  socialists  nor  pure  individualists,  but  both,  in  varying 
relations.  In  the  larger  society,  through  all  grades  of  political 
organization,  we  see  the  gradual  working  out  of  the  federal 
principle.  It  is  the  principle  which  preserves  the  lesser  unit 
intact,  with  all  its  freedom  and  responsibility,  while  making  it 
an  integral  part  of  some  higher  unity.  In  many  lands  the  fed¬ 
eral  principle  is  coming  to  some  sort  of  realization ;  but  nowhere 
more  finely  and  triumphantly  than  in  our  own  United  States. 
Here  it  has  undergone  the  supreme  test  of  civil  war,  and  we  are 
still  a  nation  of  indestructible  states. 

In  ways  that  are  not  yet  clear,  ways  necessarily  different  from 
any  present  example,  the  same  principle  of  one  in  many  and 
many  in  one  is  to  find  its  working  out  in  the  political  life  of  the 
world.  Its  foundation  is  justice.  In  devising  the  next  steps 
to  the  ordering  of  justice  between  nations,  the  statesmen  of 
our  time  have  the  greatest  opportunity  which  this  age  offers  for 
the  service  of  mankind. 

We  find  ourselves  treading  softly  here,  with  a  feeling  very 
near  to  awe.  May  it  not  be  that  we  are  close  to  one  of  the 
greatest  turning  points  in  human  history?  Let  us  bring  the 
youth  of  our  land  to  think  of  these  great  themes.  Let  them 
make  their  appeal,  along  with  the  more  primitive  appeal  of 
military  history.  And  may  our  political  leaders  be  to  our  whole 
people  the  teachers  of  a  doctrine  better  than  the  bloody  patriot¬ 
ism  which  an  earlier  age  has  required.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Those  who  were  here  at  the  Conference  of 
last  year  will  remember  an  important  resolution  providing  for 
a  committee  to  consider  the  advisability  of  a  National  Council 
for  Arbitration  and  Peace.  The  report  of  that  committee  will 
now  be  made  by  Professor  George  W.  Kirchwey. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE*  TO  CONSIDER  THE  AD¬ 
VISABILITY  OF  A  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR 
ARBITRATION  AND  PEACE 

BY  PROF.  GEORGE  W.  KIRCH WEY 

I  am  here  to  represent,  in  a  word,  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
numerous  progeny  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  which  is 
too  rarely  recognized,  publicly  or  officially,  as  having  sent  forth 
into  the  world,  directly  and  indirectly,  many  other  influences 
charged  with  its  own  spirit  of  service  in  the  cause  of  inter¬ 
national  peace.  You  have  heard  this  evening  from  Mr.  Mead 
how  a  good  business  man,  Mr.  Ginn,  was  precipitated  into  the 
path  of  benevolence  until  he  has  now  reached  the  point  of 
squandering  his  millions  in  the  cause  of  peace — all  through  the 
inspiration  of  Mohonk.  At  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  a 
few  years  ago  was  born  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law,  which  through  its  annual  meetings  and  through  its  quar¬ 
terly  Journal  has  rendered  such  notable  service  in  the  cause 
of  arbitration  and  in  the  development  of  international  law.  And 
many  other  like  instances  might  be  cited. 

The  latest  of  the  Mohonk  progeny  is  the  so-called  “  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten,’’  really  a  committee  of  eleven,  which  now  makes 
its  report.  At  the  last  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  responding  to 
a  widespread  demand  that  the  various  activities  enlisted  in  this 
country  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  in  the  promotion  of  inter¬ 
national  good  will  might  present .  a  more  unified  aspect  and 
proceed  perhaps  in  a  more  orderly  way  in  the  pursuit  of  more 
definite  aims,  and  therefore  more  effectively,  on  the  motion  of 
Professor  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

“  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Conference  be  authorized  to  ap¬ 
point  in  the  near  future  a  Committee  of  Ten,  of  -which  he  shall  be  one, 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  a  National  Council  for  Arbitration  and 
Peace ;  the  determination  of  the  number,  constitution,  and  work  of  the 
Council  being  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee.” 

In  pursuance  of  the  authority  thus  vested  in  him,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Conference  appointed,  along  with  himself,  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  resolution,  the  following  committee :  Senator  Elihu 
Root,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Mr.  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  Dr.  E.  D.  Warfield,  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Mr. 
Edwin  D.  Mead,  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Mr.  George  W.  Kirch- 
wey  and  Professor  Samuel  T.  Dutton.  Owing  to  various  con¬ 
ditions,  into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here,  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  widely  scat- 

*For  a  list  of  members  of  the  Committee,  see  list  of  officers,  pages 
2  and  3. — Ed, 
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tered  as  it  was,  until  the  convening  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Con¬ 
ference. 

In  connection  with  this  meeting,  then,  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Committee  has  been  held.  The  Committee  has  organized  by 
the  election  of  a  chairman  and  a  secretary,  and  it  has  appointed 
a  sub-committee  of  three,  of  which  Dr.  Butler  is  chairman,  with 
the  duty  of  formulating  in  the  near  future  a  definite  plan  for 
the  creation  of  such  a  council  as  is  proposed  in  the  resolution 
which  I  have  read,  which  plan  is  to  be  submitted  to  all  the 
members  of  the  committee;  and  it  has  been  further  considered 
and  is  strongly  hoped  that,  by  that  plan  and  others  that  may 
be  submitted,  long  before  the  next  meeting  of  this  Conference 
a  definite  organization  of  a  central  council,  representing  in  some 
way  not  yet  determined  all  of  the  agencies  for  peace  and  arbi¬ 
tration  at  work  in  this  country,  will  be  completed.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  its  Chairman,  Professor  Kirchwey,  will  be  entered  on 
the  records  of  this  meeting. 

The  Chair  has  the  privilege  of  recognizing  Rear  Admiral  C. 
F.  Goodrich,  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

REMARKS  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  C.  F.  GOODRICH 

To  ail  earthly  things  an  end  must  come;  it  is  only  the  judg¬ 
ments  and  the  justice  of  the  Almighty  which  are  eternal.  We 
humbly  believe  that  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  latter  that,  in  our 
feeble  human  way,  we  have  been  laboring  during  the  past  three 
days,  making  our  little  contribution  to  the  mighty  cairn  that 
marks  the  sum  of  man’s  efforts  towards  banishing  from  the 
face  of  this  wonderful  and  beautiful  world  the  ghastly  spectre 
which,  for  ages  past,  has  stalked  abroad  mocking,  in  ribald 
fashion,  the  message  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men, 
which  the  celestial  heralds  sang  at  the  birth  of  Him  who  died 
to  save  us  all.  That  God’s  blessing  shall  descend  upon  the  work 
in  which  we  have  been  engaged  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt. 
The  movement  begun  here  sixteen  years  ago  and  carried  on  in 
conjunction  with  others  to  a  similar  end,  some  earlier,  some  later 
in  date  of  origin,  has  already  yielded  results  so  full  of  promise 
as  to  confound  the  skeptical  and  encourage  and  stimulate  those 
who  know  that  our  progress  is  upward  as  well  as  onward  to 

still  greater  exertions  for  the  common  good. 

If  this  may  be  truthfully  said  of  the  common  soldiers,  enlisted 
under  the  banner  of  peaceful  settlement  of  international  differ¬ 
ences  how  great  and  enduring  must  be  the  honor  of  him  who, 
year  after  year,  has  gathered  his  little  army  about  him  and 
guided  its  operations  in  firm  yet  kindly  leadership,  animating 
it  with  his  own  forceful  and  gentle  spirit !  The  meed  of  praise 
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he  may  draw  from  an  approving  conscience  and  from  the  affec¬ 
tion  and  esteem  written  on  every  countenance  here  cannot  be 
enhanced  by  any  poor  words  of  a  plain  sailor,  lacking  the  arts 
of  eloquence  so  liberally  displayed  by  the  able  and  gifted  orators 
to  whom  he  has  been  privileged  to  listen. 

There  are  times  when  the  cordial  grasp  of  a  sympathetic  hand 
is  full  of  speech;  when  a  few  phrases  serve  as  well  as  volumes; 
when  the  earnestness  of  what  is  said  reveals  the  extent  of  what 
remains  unsaid.  It  is  in  this  sense,  Mr.  Smiley,  that  I  beg 
you  to  interpret  these  brief  sentences  in  which  I  ask  you  to 
accept  from  me,  in  the  name  of  all  your  guests  of  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbi¬ 
tration,  our  deep  appreciation  of  the  honor  you  have  paid  us 
in  inviting  us  to  fight  under  your  command  and  our  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  your  charming  and  unexampled  hospitality 
in  dispensing  which  you  have  had  the  competent  and  gracious 
assistance  of  your  brother,  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley,  and  his  wife. 

We  shall  carry  with  us  from  Lake  Mohonk  an  ineffaceable 
memory  of  your  good  deeds  and  kindly  acts  and  friendships 
which  shall  end  only  with  life  itself.  One  and  all  we  echo  the 
wish,  not  that  you  may  live  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  your 
ardent  desires, — for  that  is  already  close  at  hand, — but,  rather, 
that  you  may  live  to  enjoy  for  many  years  the  fruition. of  your 
noble  purposes. 

As  a  body  we  thank  you  and  bid  you  farewell,  and  with 
united  voice  we  whisper,  ‘‘God  bless  you,  Mr.  Smiley!”  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  remarks  of  Admiral  Goodrich,  Mr. 
Smiley  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows : 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  ALBERT  K.  SMILEY 

I  know  you  are  going  to  laugh  at  me;  you  know  I  usuallv 
say  at  the  close  of  a  Conference  that  it  has  been  the  best  we 
have  ever  had.  (Laughter.)  I  have  not  made  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  that  kind  during  this  session;  but  I  do  make  it  now. 
Without  any  question,  this  has  been  the  most  remarkable  Con¬ 
ference  we  have  ever  had,  the  most  united  in  purpose.  We 
have  had  a  wonderful  Conference. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  moment  we  get  an  inter¬ 
national  Court  of  Justice  established,  with  the  most  competent 
men  to  interpret  the  law,  living  at  The  Hague,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  adjudicate  any  question  that  may  arise  between  the 
nations,  we  will  have  reached  a  point  from  which  we  can  look 
forward  pretty  definitely  to  some  most  remarkable  changes  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  (Applause.)  That  is  an  accomplished 
fact  to-day.  A  court,  if  not  already  appointed,  is  certain  to  be 
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appointed  within  a  short  time,  surely  within  two  years.  If  only 
eight  nations — the  United  States,  England,  France,  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  Russia  and  Japan — are  represented  at  first,  they 
will  make  a  court  which  will  command  the  respect  of  the  whole 
world.  That  court  will  be  almost  immediately  in  operation.  It 
will  be  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  mankind !  (Applause.) 

It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that  you  never  can  get  the 
nations  to  do  away  with  very  large  armaments  and  large  mili¬ 
tary  operations  unless  they  have  some  adequate  way  of  set¬ 
tling  their  differences  through  a  court.  That  court  will  soon 
be  established.  Now,  then,  it  remains  for  all  the  principal 
nations  in  the  world  to  make  an  agreement  to  submit  all  their 
differences  to  that  court.  Any  nation  that  wants  to  do  justice 
will  wish  to  make  such  an  agreement.  It  is  only  the  nation  that 
wants  to  do  something  wrong  that  will  hesitate.  We  must  work 
to  create  a  public  sentiment  that  will  influence  all  nations,  cer¬ 
tainly  all  the  leading  nations,  to  agree  to  submit  to  the  court 
every  question  that  may  arise.  This  may  take  time;  but  we 
should  work  for  it. 

When  the  court  is  established  and  the  nations  make  such 
agreements,  what  need  will  there  be  of  large  armies?  What 
need  will  there  be  of  large  navies?  They  will  slough  off*  as 
naturally  as  can  be.  The  people  of  the  world  are  not  much 
longer  going  to  spend  all  their  treasures  on  war.  I  don’t  think 
it  is  going  to  change  in  a  day;  the  world  does  not  move  that 
way.  But  we  have  taken  the  initial  step. 

During  every  Conference  for  sixteen  years  we  have  worked 
mainly  for  arbitration  treaties  and  an  international  court.  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  a  great  satisfaction  it  is  to  me,  at  my  time 
of  life,  to  feel  that  the  great  thing  we  have  all  worked  for  so 
hard  is  soon  to  be  done  and  that  we  shall  probably,  all  of  us, 
know  of  that  great  court  sitting  at  The  Hague — the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  judicial  body  of  men  the  world  has  ever  seen!  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

I  want  to  say  one  thing,  in  which  possibly  some  of  you  may 
not  agree  with  me.  I  think  that,  undoubtedly,  every  nation  in 
the  world  will,  for  all  time,  need  to  maintain  a  small  but  efficient 
standing  army  and  navy  to  correct  internal  violence  and  rebellion. 
Police  with  their  clubs  are  not  always  feared  by  a  popular  rabble 
— a  mad  body  of  men  who  are  ready  for  destruction.  There 
must  be  guns  and  persons  who  will  shoot,  if  necessary.  Quaker 
that  I  am,  I  believe  in  law  and  order.  But  I  would  have  that 
army  and  navy  well  paid  and  made  up  of  some  of  the  best  men 
in  the  country — an  honored  body  of  men — a  national  police  for 
internal  use  only. 

I  also  differ  from  many  people  in  another  respect.  I  hope  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  will  submit  all  their  differences  to  a 
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court;  if  they  should  do  that  it  would  end  war.  I  believe  there 
is  no  necessity  of  having  world  force  to  enforce  the  decisions  of 
an  international  court.  Suppose  Germany  should  agree  to  sub¬ 
mit  all  her  differences  to  that  court  and  suppose  a  decision 
should  be  against  what  some  people  consider  the  interests  of 
Germany.  Do  you  think  the  Kaiser  would  not  adhere  to  that 
decision  ?  A  most  absurd  thing !  A  nation  that  refused  to  obey 
would  be  the  scorn  of  the  world.  There  is  no  need  of  armament 
to  enforce  decrees ;  public  opinion  will  do  it. 

'  We  have  had  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  effort  in  this  Con¬ 
ference.  I  feel  exceedingly  happy  ;  I  never  was  more  happy  in 
my  life.  We  are  going  to  continue  this  work.  My  brother 
Daniel  and  his  wife,  whom  you  have  recognized,  are  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  me  and  help  me  in  every  respect.  My  brother  shares 
the  expense  of  maintaining  this  Conference  and  is  as  interested 
in  it  as  I  am,  and  it  will  go  on.  There  will  be  work  to  be  done 
for  many  years  to  come.  It  will  not  be  in  a  day  that  our  work 
will  be  accomplished,  but  a  great  turning  point  has  come. 
(Applause.) 

Many  of  you  have  come  long  distances,  and  many  of  you  have 
made  great  sacrifices  to  come  to  this  Conference  and  make  it  a 
success,  and  we  thank  you  very  heartily  for  it.  (Applause.) 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Horatio  C.  King,  a  rising  vote  of  thanks 
was  extended  to  the  officers  of  the  Conference,  and  acknowledged 
by  the  Chairman  in  a  graceful  expression  of  thanks. 

The  Chairman  :  Now,  Mr.  Smiley,  we  have  come  to  the 
end  of  the  Sixteenth  Conference  and  nothing  that  I  could  pos¬ 
sibly  say  would  add  to  the  eloquent  sincerity  and  grace  of  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  Admiral  who  has  voiced  the  thoughts 
of  all  of  us. 

I  ask  that  we  may  rise  and  conclude  the  Conference,  as  we 
so  often  do,  by  singing  the  hymn,  “  God  be  with  you  till  we  meet 
again.” 

After  the  singing  of  the  hymn  the  Chairman  announced  that 
the  Sixteenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International 
Arbitration  stood  adjourned,  without  day. 
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LaLanne,  Frank  D.,*  214  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa._ 

Lambdin,  Dr.  Alfred  C.,*  The  Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 

Lancaster,  Dr.  E.  G.,  Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich. 

Lapham,  Hon.  Oscar,*  183  Waterman  St,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Lander,  John  B.,  The  Globe,  New  York. 

Ledoux,  U.  J.,  29A  Beacon  St,  Boston. 

LeFevre,  Hon.  Frank  J.,*  Huguenot  National  Bank,  New  Paltz,  N,  Y. 
Leipziger,  Dr.  Henry  M.,  Board  of  Education,  New  York  Citv. 

Libby,  Hon.  Charles  F.,*  Portland,  Maine. 

Littlefield,  Hon.  Charles  E.,*  ii  Pine  St,  New  York. 

Lochner,  Louis  P.,  Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs,  Madison,  Wis. 

MacArthur,  Colonel  Arthur,  The  Northern  Budget,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
McCarroll,  Hon.  William,  Public  Service  Commission,  Tribune  Bldg., 
New  York. 

McCormick,  Dr.  S.  B.,*  The  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
McDowell,  Rev.  John,*  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Macfarland,  Hon.  H.  B.  F.,  1420  New  York  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Macgill,  C.  C.,*  Board  of  Trade,  Baltimore. 

McKelway,  Dr.  St.  Clair,*  The  Eagle,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MacLean,  Dr.  George  E.,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Marburg,  Theodore,*  14  Mt.  Vernon  PI.,  W.,  Baltimore. 

Marks,  Marcus  M.,*  687  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mead,  Edwin  D.,*  20  Beacon  St,  Boston. 

Merrell,  Rear  Admiral  John  P.,  U.  S.  N.,  Pasadena,  Cal.^ 

Mitchell,  Dr.  S.  C.,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Moore,  Hon.  Joseph  B.,  Michigan  Supreme  Court,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Morris,  Elliston  P.,*  5442  Germantown  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Moxom,  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  S.,*  Springfield,  Mass. 

Murdock,  Rear  Admiral  Joseph  B_.,*  U.  S.  N. 

MurphYj  Daniel  B.,  Burke,  FitzSimons^  Hone  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Murray,  Nicholas,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

Musgrove,  L.  B.,  Jasper,  Ala. 

Nollen,  Dr.  John  S.,  Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

Noyes,  LaVerne  W.,*  1450  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago. 

O’Brien,  Robert  Lincoln,  The  Transcript,  Boston, 

Olin,  S.  H.,  107  East  35th  St.,  New  York. 

Olmsted,  Hon.  John  B.,*  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Patch,  A.  Warren,  17  N.  Market  St.,  Boston. 

Peabody,  George  Foster,  2  Rector  St.,  New  York. 

Phillips,  H.  C.,*  Mohonk  Lake,^  N.  Y. 

Platt,  Edmund  P.,*  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Potter,  Edgar,*  S.  Framingham,  Mass. 

Potts,  James  H.,*  The  Times,  Troy,  N.  Y.  . 

Prestridge,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  N.,*  The  Baptist  World,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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PuGSLEY,  Hon.  C.  A.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

PuGSLEY,  Chester  DeWitt,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Remensnyder,  Rev.  J.  B.,  900  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

Reynolds,  James  Bronson,*  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Rhees,  Dr,  Rush,  Pres.  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Richard,  Dr.  Ernst,*  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Ritter,  Dr.  Paul  (the  Swiss  Minister),  Washington,  D.  C. 

Robinson,  Prof.  J.  H.,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Rogers,  Dr.  William  P.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Rowe,  Dr.  L.  S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

Sawyer,  Henry  A.,*  The  Beard  of  Trade.  Lynn,  Mass. 

Schaeffer,  Dr.  Nathan  C.,*  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburgh,  Pa. 

Scott,  Prof.  George  Winfield,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Scott,  Hon.  James  Brown,*  Department  of  State,  Washington. 

Seelye,  Dr.  L.  Clark,  Smith  College^  Northampton,  Mass. 

Seitz,  Don  C.,*  The  World,  New  York. 

Sellers,  Coleman,  Jr.,*  i6th  &  Hamilton  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

Sharpless,  Isaac,*  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Shepherd,  Prof.  William  R.,*  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Short,  William  H.,*  New  York  Peace  Society,  507  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Shumway,  Franklin  P.,*  373  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Smiley,  Albert  K.,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Smiley,  Daniel,*  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Smiley,  Sarah  F.^  Church  Missions  House,  New  York. 

Smith,  Elias  D.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Smith,  T.  Guilford,*  203  Ellicott  Sq.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sparks,  Dr.  Edwin  E.,*  Pa.  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Steele,  Hon.  Hiram  R.,*  32  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

Steiner,  Prof,  E.  A.,*  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

Stiness,  Hon.  John  H.,*  Providence,  R.  1. 

Stone,  I.  L.,*  Duplex  Printing  Press  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Street,  F.  B,,*  33  Crown  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 

Sutton,  George  H.,*  374  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Talcott,  James,*  7  West  57th  St.,  New  York. 

Tatman,  Charles  T.,*  900  Slater  Bldg,,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Taylor,  Rev.  Dr.  James  M.,*  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Thomas,  Rev.  William,  Metropolitan  Free  Church  Federation,  London. 
Thwing,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  F.,*  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O. 
Trueblood,  Dr.  Benjamin  F.,  American  Peace  Society,  Boston. 

Tryon,  Rev.  James  L.,  American  Peace  Society,  Boston. 

Tucker,  William  R.,*  The  Board  of  Trade,  Philadelphia. 

Valentine,  Frederick  C,  709  Louisiana  Trust  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Van  Aken,  DeBaun,*  3  E.  Main  St.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Van  Arsdale,  Rev.  Dr.  N,  H.,  The  Christian  Intelligencer,  New  York. 
Van  Ness,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,*  Second  Unitarian  Church,  Boston,  Mass. 
Van  Norden,  Warner,  786  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Van  Sickle,  James  H..*  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Veer  de  Vere,  Mlle.,  Paris. 

Wadhams,  Hon.  Frederick  E.,*  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Walk,  Miss  Lina  J.,  The  Christian  Work,  New  York. 

Walsh,  Rev.  Walter,  Dundee,  Scotland. 
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Waterman,  Prof.  Warren  G.,  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenrl. 

Wells,  Amos  R.,*  The  Christian  Endeavor  World,  Boston. 

Wheeler,  Everett  P.,*  731  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

White,  Dr.  Henry  C.,*  University  of  Georgia,  Athens^  Ga. 

Whitelaw,  Hon.  Oscar  L.,*  409  North  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Williams,  Frank  F.,*  118  Erie  Co.  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Willoughby,  Prof.  W.  W.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Wilson,  Andrew  F.,*  629  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wilson,  Prof.  George  Grafton,*  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Wilson,  L.  M.,*  Empire  Grain  &  Elevator  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Wood,  Alexander  C.,*  Camden  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Wood,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles,*  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Wood,  James,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Woodruff,  Clinton  Rogers,*  North  American  Building,  Philadelphia. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Correspondents  of  the  Permanent  Office  of  the 

Conference 

(Because  of  limited  hotel  accommodations,  it  is  impossible  for  Mr. 
Smiley  to  entertain  as  his  guests  at  any  one  annual  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  more  than  approximately  three  hundred  persons.  While,  there¬ 
fore,  comparatively  few  of  the  many  interested  individuals  who  desire  to 
co-operate  in  the  work  of  the  Conference  can  be  invited  in  any  given  year, 
opportunity  has  been  provided  through  the  permanent  Conference  office, 
for  their  enrollment  as  “  Correspondents.”  Those  so  enrolled  receive, 
without  charge,  all  publications  of  the  Conference  and  other  documents 
available  for  distribution,  as  well  as  occasional  circulars  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  _  In  return,  “Correspondents”  do  such  voluntary  work  in  their  re¬ 
spective  communities  as  conditions  permit. — Ed.) 

List  revised  July  5,  1910.  Arranged:  i,  by  states  within  the  United 
States,  cities  alphabetical  under  each  state;  2,  by  foreign  countries,  cities 
alphabetical  under  each  country. 


Alabama 

Phillips,  Hon.  John  Herbert,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Birmingham. 
Reeves,  Rev.  L.  T.,  Luverne. 

Pratt,  Prof.  D.  Butler,  Talladega  College,  Talladega. 

Arizona 

Smith,  Frank  O.,  First  Ave.  and  Third  St.,  Tucson. 

McClure,  Dr.  Arnoldas  H.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Yuma. 

Arkansas 

Thomas,  Prof.  David  Y.,  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville. 
Goree,  James  L.,  1612  Olive  St.,  Pine  Bluff. 

California 

Meriam,  Morrison  E.,  State  Normal  School,  Chico. 

Gray,  Mrs.  Maria  Freeman,  1303  Thirteenth  Ave.,  East  Oakland. 
Scott,  Homer  Davis,  3671  So.  Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

Norton,  R.  H.,  335  West  27th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

VosBURGH,  Rev.  Homer,  474  26th  St.,  Oakland. 

Alden,  Miss  Alice  Wight,  182  N.  El  Molino  Ave.,  Pasadena. 
Hammer,  C.  D.,  85  Ford  Place,  Pasadena. 

Mather,  W.  W.,  744  N.  Orange  Grove  Ave.,  Pasadena. 

Brooks,  Rev.  William  M.,  D.  D.,  450  W.  Palm  Ave.,  Redlands. 
Healton,  E.  B.,  Whittier. 

Colorado 

Howard,  Mrs.  Dora,  Beulah. 

Carter,  Albert  F.,  State  Normal  School;  Greeley. 

Spray,  Mrs.  Ruth  H.,  Salida. 

Smith,  Rev.  I.  A.,  Walsenburg. 
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Connecticut 

Hawley,  Miss  Emily  C.,  Brookfield  Center. 

Merwin,  Major  J.  B.,  Middlefield 

Maier,  Rev.  Henry  William,  33  Lexington  St,  New  Britain. 

Jump,  Rev,  Herbert  A.,  New  Britain. 

Beede,  Frank  H.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  New  Haven. 

Randall,  R.  W.,  Suffield. 

District  of  Columbia 

Veditz,  Prof.  C.  W.  A.,  Cosmos  Club,  Washington. 

Dinwiddie,  Rev.  Edwin  C.,  Bliss  Bldg.,  Washington. 

Wiley,  Edwin,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington. 

Hamilton,  Dr.  Franklin,  The  American  University,  AAAashington. 

Kirby,  Paul,  Washington.  i.-  . 

Guthrie,  Rev.  Charles  E.,  909  R  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

Howard,  James  Q.,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington. 

Georgia 

Gibson,  Carleton  B.,  Supt.  of  School,  Columbus. 

Hawaii 

Alexander,  Prof.  W.  D.,  Box  732,  Honolulu. 

Illinois 

Somerville,  Prof.  P.  C.,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington. 
Gaston,  Dr.  M.  Adelaide,  Cerro  Gordo. 

Thal,  O.  S.,  507  South  6th  St.,  Champaign. 

Mies,  Frank  P.,  Hartford  Building,  Chicago. 

Benitez,  Conrado,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Rivera,  Luis,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Little,  Miss  Lida  Agnese,  Stevan  School  for  Girls,  4313  Drexel  Boul., 
Chicago. 

Baer,  Carlyle  S.,  1344  Dearborn  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Davis,  Rev.  Ozora  S.,  20  N.  Ashland  Boul.,  Chicago. 

Bartlett,  Rev.  A.  Eugene  The  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Chicago. 
Beach,  Elmer  E.,  Chicago. 

Mills,  Prof.  Albert  T.,  James  Milliken  University,  Decatur. 

Fisher,  Dr.  Lewis  Beals,  Lombard  College,  Galesburg. 

Smith,  Herbert  U.,  Keithsburg. 

Elliott,  Rev.  John  H.,  D.  D.,  Oak  Park. 

Potter,  Rev.  James,  Tampico. 

Wang,  C.  C.,  1012  Oregon  St.,  Urbana. 

Indiana 

McDonald,  J.  G.,  415  East  6th  St.,  Bloomington. 

Hartley,  Rev.  George  N.,  Fountain_  City. 

Coulter,  Stanley,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 

Baldwin,  Dr.  Daniel  Pratt,  Logansport. 

Hoynes,  William,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame. 

Ackerman,  Carl  W.,  The  Palladium,  Richmond. 

Baily,  Mrs.  H.  Lavinia,  Richmond. 

Iowa 

Dengler,  H.  D.,  319  State  St.,  Ames. 

Haberkorn,  Julian  B.,  Station  A.,  Ames. 

Jones,  R,  G.,  Ames, 
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Smith,  Mrs,  Sallie  Stalker,  The  Gables,  Ames. 

Creel,  Eduardo  D.,  Box  691,  Station  A,  Ames. 

Raymond,  W.  R.,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames. 

Emerson,  J.  G.,  Burchinal. 

Miner,  William  H.,  The  Republican,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Myers,  B.  E.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Clarion. 

Ruston,  Rev.  W.  O.,  24  W.  Locust  St.,  Dubuque. 

Collier,  Paul  S.,  Durant. 

McCarty,  Dwight  G.,  Emmetsburg. 

Dickerson,  L.  L.,  Iowa  College  Library,  Grinnell. 

Wilcox,  Prof.  W  .  C.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Chapman,  Leo,  125  N.  Dubuque  St.,  Iowa  City. 

Mundt,  J.  C.,  20  E.  Market  St,  Iowa  City. 

Fimmen,  E.  a.,  Mt  Pleasant. 

Duren,  Miss  Fanny,  Waterloo  Public  Library,  Waterloo. 

Kansas 

Hornbaker,  C.  O.,  Emporia. 

Hodder,  Prof.  F.  H,,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

Stranahan,  Prof.  Edgar  H.,  Friends’  University,  Wichita. 

Kentucky 

Prather,  Rev.  C.  H.,  Lebanon. 

Doolan,  Rev.  Leonard  W.,  Highland  Baptist  Church,  Louisville. 

Riggan,  Rev.  G.  Garland,  104  E.  Breckenridge  St.,  Louisville. 

Young,  Gen.  Bennett  H.,  Louisville  Trust  Bldg.,  Louisville. 

Robertson,  Prof.  A.  T.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville. 
Prestridge,  Rev.  J.  N.,  D.  D.,  The  Baptist  World,  Louisville. 

Dickey,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Stanford. 

Louisiana 

Bryan,  Mrs.  Jennie  S.,  Alexandria. 

Fleming,  Prof.  Walter  L.,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge. 

Maine 

Douglas,  Miss  Alice  May,  Bath. 

Johnson,  Prof.  Allen,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick. 

Buffum,  Samuel,  North  Berwick. 

Maryland 

Rogers,  Lindsay,  516  Roland  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Bobbitt,  L.  B.,  706  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts 

Grosvenor,  Prof.  Edwin  A.,  Amherst  College,  Amherst. 

Lent,  Rev.  James  M.,  Amherst. 

Brown,  Samuel  N.,  The  E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  Co..  Boston. 

Currier,  Prof.  Charles  F.  A.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston. 

WiNSHiP,  A.  E.,  The  Journal  of  Education,  Boston. 

Andrews,  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern,  The  American  School  Peace  League,  Boston. 
Gregory,  B.  C.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Chelsea. 

Lewis,  Miss  Bessie  E.,  c/o  Supt.  of  Schools,  Concord. 

Lyman,  Rev.  Payson  W.,  The  Fowler  Congregational  Church,  Fall  River. 
Bradley,  Rev.  Epwaep  E.,  Lincoln. 
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Sawyer,  Henry  A.,  The  Lynn  Board  of  Trade,  Lynn. 

Allen,  Miss  Rosa  S.,  Medfield. 

Loud,  Ned  C.,  39  Dexter  St,  Medford. 

Breck,  Charles  A.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Methuen. 

Sheehan,  1  homas  W.,  21  Cottage  St,  Natick. 

Fisher,  Oliver  M.,  260  Franklin  St,  Newton. 

Gardiner,  Prof.  H.  Norman,  Smith  College,  Northampton. 

Hardy,  Rev.  Edwin  N.,  15  Foster  St.,  Quincy. 

Beers,  Rev.  Robert  W.,  Broadway  Congregational  Church,  Somerville. 
Chace,  Charles  A.,  South  Swansea. 

Barrows,  Charles  H.,  5  Elm  St,  Court  Sq.,  Springfield. 

Sutton,  George  H.,  The  Board  of  Trade,  Springfield. 

Evans,  Prof.  Lawrence  B.,  Tufts  College,  Tufts  College. 

Carfray,  J.  H.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Wakefield. 

Earwell,  Rev.  Parris  T.,  196  Washington  St,  Wellesley  I  Tills. 

Rugg,  Hon.  Arthur  P.,  Worcester. 

Burrows,  Rev.  Arthur  S.,  Southern  Baptist  Church,  Worcester. 
Gardner,  George  Knowles,  14  Midland  St.,  Worcester. 

Blakeslee,  Prof.  George  H.,  Clark  College,  Worcester. 

Michigan 

Carlton,  Prof.  Frank  T.,  Albion  College,  Albion. 

Cale,  P.  H.,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Moore,  Blaine  F.,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Perry,  George  A.,  The  Tribune,  Charlotte. 

Barnes,  Rev.  George  F.,  Cold  water. 

Kirchner,  Hon.  Otto,  Detroit. 

Hunt,  Harry  E.,  1421  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit. 

GreesoNj  W.  a.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Grand  Rapids. 

LaRowe,  Eugene,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Hancock. 

Norton,  Miss  Helen  S.,  Howell. 

Whallon,  Archer  P.,  Stockbridge. 

Wilber,  Prof.  Horace  Z.,  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti. 

Minnesota 

Lyon,  Franklin,  210  North  Fifth  St.,  Minneapolis. 

Mississippi 

V 

Aven,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Mississippi  College,  Clinton. 

Missouri 

Forsythe,  Rev.  W.  E.,  Benton,  Scott  Co. 

Kinyon,  Henry  H.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  i,  Clinton. 

Taylor,  Thomas  M.,  Moberly. 

Bolton,  Rev.  W.  D.,  1321  N.  Second  St.,  St.  Joseph. 

Stoner,  Hon.  Stanley,  409  Security  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 

Wells,  H.  L.,  The  St.  Louis  Star,  St.  Louis. 

Fairbanks,  J.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Springfield. 

Nebraska 

Bush,  Prof.  L.  P.,  Cotner  University,  Bethany. 

Bishop,  E.  C.,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Lincoln. 
Aylsworth,  Prof.  L.  E.,  State  University,  Lincoln, 

Quinby,  Laurie  J.,  The  Chancellor,  Omaha. 
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New  Hampshire 

Walker,  Rev.  Joseph  N.,  Milton. 

New  Jersey 

Gilbert,  Seymour  Parker,  Jr.,  146  Washington  St.,  Bloomfield. 
Boardman,  Rev.  Samuel  W.,  D.  D.,  17  Washington  PL,  Bloomfield. 
Lawson,  Prof.  L.  A.,  Upsala  College,  Kenilworth. 

Tomlison,  Mrs.  Lemuel  Peterson,  Marlton. 

Hartley,  Rev.  William  F.  R.,  First  Baptist  Church,  Minotola. 

Conners,  Prof.  William  H.,  Minotola. 

Monroe,  Will  S.,  State  Normal  School,  Montclair. 

Turner,  Dr.  Harold  J.,  Box  356,  Montclair. 

Day,  Wilbur  F.,  Morristown. 

Hageman,  Rev.  Peter  K.,  The  North  Reform  Church,  Newark. 
Whitehead,  Mortimer,  New  Brunswick. 

Ingham,  Rev.  John  A.,  26  Union  St.,  New  Brunswick. 

Benz,  Herman,  188  Ellison  St.,  Paterson. 

Mackey,  Ebenezer,  Board  of  Education,  Trenton. 

Wetzel,  Dr.  W.  A.,  High  School,  Trenton. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Henry  H.,  720  Grape  St.,  Vineland. 

Gilbert,  Rev.  William  M.,  D.  D.,  Vineland. 

New  Mexico 

Vaughan,  Prof.  John  H.,  College  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Arts, 
Agricultural  College. 

Dickerson,  Rev.  Philip,  Clovis. 

New  York  , 

Hill,  Dr.  Albert  C.,  “American  Education,”  Albany. 

Stillman,  Dr.  W.  O.,  287  State  St.,  Albany. 

Long,  Rev.  Albert,  D.  D.,  Albion. 

Traver,  Rev.  Chester  H.,  Berne. 

Banta,  J.  Edward,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Binghamton. 

Gordon,  Miss  Alys  M.,  The  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Brooklyn. 

King,  Joseph  M.,  145  Lewis  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

Williams,  Erank  F.,  118  Erie  Co.  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo. 

Parker,  LeRoy,  Buffalo. 

Bliss,  Rev.  Alfred  V.,  434  Linwood  Ave.,  Buffalo. 

Sage,  Rev.  V.  A.,  Clifton  Springs. 

Hayward,  Dr.  Edward,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cohoes. 

Round,  Robert  J.,  Department  of  Public  Education,  Elmira. 

Eastman,  Rev.  S.  E.,  Elmira. 

Estes,  Prof.  David  Foster,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton. 

Wilder,  Mrs.  Burt  G.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

Nasmyth,  George  W.,  no  Highland  PI,  Ithaca. 

Rogers,  Rovillus  H.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Jamestown. 

Eddy,  Prof.  George  W.,  Keuka  College,  Keuka  Park. 

Corson,  Mrs.  Alice  H.  C.,  261  Genesee  St.,  Lockport. 

Bailey,  W.  F.,  The  Daily  Times-Press,  Middletown. 

Bennett,  A.  B.,  State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz. 

Clark,  Prof.  Walter  E.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Congleton,  Fred  I.,  2621  Broadway,  New  York. 

Holtzoff,  Alexander,  301  West  I39fli  St.,  New  York. 

Dow,  Miss  Caroline  B.,  National  Board  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  3  Gramercy 
Park,  New  York. 

Stevens,  Edward  L.,  Associate  Supt.  of  Schools,  New  York. 
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Forster,  William,  59-61  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

Timpson,  George  English,  325  Central  Park,  W.,  New  York. 

Frerichs,  Harrison,  418  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York. 

Green,  Alexander,  54  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Mahony,  Walter  B,,  60  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

Fuller,  H.  S.,  “  School,”  New  York. 

Stevens,  Dr.  William,  381  Central  Park,  West,  New  York. 

Horne,  Prof.  Herman  Harrell,  New  York  University,  New  York. 
Christie,  J.  Elmer,  292  South  Broadway,  Nyack. 

Van  Wagenen,  Marvin  J.,  Ohioville. 

Brusie,  Charles  Frederick,  Mt.  Pleasant  Academy,  Ossining. 

Nation,  Rev.  Henry  C.,  Waterbury  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church, 
Oriskany. 

Smith,  Clarence  E.,  Remsen. 

Carroll,  Clarence  F.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Rochester. 

Fry,  Rev.  Franklin  F.,  Church  of  the  Reformation,  Rochester. 

Irvine,  William  H.,  9  King  St.,  Rochester. 

Rowland,  PIon.  Eugene  A.,  Rome. 

Hay,  Thomas  Robson,  219  Union  St.,  Schenectady. 

Dudley,  Rev.  Carl  Hermon,  Silver  Creek. 

Joseph,  Rev.  Theodore  F.,  Third  Street  Temple,  Troy. 

Clayton,  Rev.  Alfred  S.,  Tuxedo  Park. 

Russell,  Rev.  James  Elmer,  Watkins. 

North  Carolina 

Alexander,  Prof.  Eben,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 
Myrick,  Rev.  Stephen  Stanton,  Friends  Church,  Greensboro. 

Hobbs,  Dr.  L.  L.,  Guilford  College,  Guilford  College. 

Blair,  Prof.  F.  S.,  Guilford  College. 

Johnson,  Rev.  Walter  N.,  Wake  Forest. 

Harrison,  Prof.  Thomas  P.,  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  West  Raleigh. 

Blair,  William  A.,  The  Peoples  National  Bank,  Winston-Salem. 

North  Dakota 

Good,  Rev.  Charles  M.,  Beach. 


Ohio 

Doty,  Alonzo  Melville,  Box  482,  Ada. 

Alford,  Rev.  J.  P.,  Ada. 

Church,  Dr.  A.  B.,  Buchtel  College,  Akron. 

Williams,  Henry  G.,  State  Normal  ‘School,  Athens. 

Taber,  L.  J.,  Barnesville. 

Owens, -Joseph  P.,  Bluffton. 

Hostetler,  John  A.,  Canal  Dover. 

Brown,  Rev.  Charles  Sumner,  Walnut  Hills  Baptist  Church,  Cincinnati. 
Benckenstein,  Julius  J.,  604  Fourth  National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati. 
Davis,  Hon.  David,  513  Johnston  Bldg.,  Cincinnati 
Cummins,  Prof.  J.  P.,  3453  Evans  PI.,  Clifton,  Cincinnati. 

Maxwell,  Dr.  J.  E.,  14815  Clifton  Boulevard,  Cleveland. 

Robertson,  James  A.,  2431  59th  St.,  S.  E.,  Cleveland. 

Rider,  Harry  A.,  c/o  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland. 

Ketcham,  Alvin,  Corning. 

Young,  Edward  C.,  601  River  St.,  Dayton. 

Gekeler,  Rev.  John  C.,  Delaware. 
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Tobey,  Hon.  W.  L.,  The  Republican  Daily  News,  Hamilton. 

Williams,  Hon.  D.  W.,  Jackson. 

Mulford,  Hon.  J.  M.,  The  Western  Star,  Lebanon. 

Andrews,  Prof.  Martin  R.,  Marietta  College,  Marietta. 

Newcomb,  Rev.  Ozro  R.,  Martinsburg. 

Swift,  Orville  B.,  Oberlin. 

Kersey,  W.  Rufus,  Oregonia. 

Helliwell,  Rev.  Charles,  D.  D.,  Richmond,  Jefferson  Co. 

Davis,  Dr.  J.  M.,  Rio  Grande  College,  Rio  Grande. 

Ames,  Dr.  F.  P.,  Rockland. 

Offenhauer,  R.  E.,  Sandusky. 

Sanderson,  Rev.  Ross  W.,  126  Huron  Ave.,  Sandusky. 

Gibson,  Rev.  J.  King,  D.  D.,  South  Charleston. 

Boggess,  Carey,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Springfield. 

SuTLiFF,  Miss  Phebe  T.,  234  High  St,  Warren. 

McCauley,  Rev.  W.  F.,  Wilmington. 

ScovEL,  Prof.  S.  F.,  Wooster  University,  Wooster. 

Weston,  Prof.  S.  F.,  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs. 

Oklahoma 

Hagan,  FIorace  Henry,  812  West  19th  St,  Oklahoma  City. 

Jenkins,  Hon.  William  M.,  Sapulpa. 

Oregon 

Boughton,  F.  G.,  McMinnville  College,  McMinnville. 

Marvin,  Miss  Cornelia,  Oregon  Library  Commission,  Salem. 

Pennsylvania 

Kline,  Rev.  Marion  J.,  D.  D.^  1407  Twelfth  Ave.,  Altoona. 

Freeland,  H.  D.,  Brave,  Greene  Co. 
t*ERRis,  Miss  Marion,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Williamson,  Prof.  Charles  C.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Sadler,  Hon.  W.  F.,  Carlisle. 

Myers,  Garry  C.,  Collegeville. 

Gibbons,  Rev.  William  F.,  Dunmore. 

Himes,  Prof.  John  A.,  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg. 

Diffendafer,  a.  F.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Nanticoke. 

Stoever,  William  C.,  727  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Bodine,  George  L,  Bodine  &  Sons,  Philadelphia. 

Bailey,  Dr.  George  W.,  World’s  Sunday  School  Association,  Philadelphia. 
Yarnall,  Stanley  R.,  Friends  School,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 
Gretzinger,  William  A.,  2025  E.  Dauphin  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Laramy,  Robert  E..  Supt.  of  Schools,  Phoenixville. 

Meigs,  John,  Pottstown. 

Snyder,  Rev.  Ivan  Lott,  Rouzerville. 

Pearson,  Samuel,  Scranton. 

Ray,  Prof.  P.  Orman,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College. 
Holmes,  Prof.  Jesse  H.,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore. 
WiCKERSHAM,  WiLLiAM  E.,  Eriends  Boarding  School,  Westtown,  Chester 
County. 

Bailey,  H.  A.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  York. 


Rhode  Island 

Wyman,  Elwood  T.,  Apponang. 

Bicknell,  Dr.  Thomas  W.,  254  Pleasant  St.,  Providence. 
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South  Carolina 

Tate,  W.  K.,  Assistant  Supt.  of  Schools,  Charleston. 

Lawson,  Rev.  J.  C.,  Kelton. 

Brockman,  M.  E.,  Seneca. 

South  Dakota 

Seymour,  A.  H.,  De  Smet. 

Payne,  Prof.  Jason  E.,  University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion. 

Tennessee 

Agnew,  Prof.  Walter  D.,  University  of  Chattanooga,  Chattanooga. 

Texas 

Lloyd,  Rev.  W.  F.,  D.  D.,  Johnson  Memorial  M.  E.  Church,  Dublin. 
Tomlinson,  Douglas  E.,  6i8  E.  Elm  St.,  Hillsboro. 

Blackshear,  Dr.  Edward  L.,  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
Prairie  View 

Parks,  Charles,  307  N.  Center  St.,  Tyler. 

Arnold,  W.  A.,  Vashti. 

Coleman,  A.  T.,  1222  James  St.,  Waco. 

Owen,  B.  A.,  i&i  S.  Ninth  St,  Waco. 

Vermont 

Goodrich,  Prof.  J.  E.,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 

Farrar,  Harry  A.,  Chester. 

Hurd,  Rev.  E.  T.,  Lowell. 

Flagg,  Rufus  C.,  Newport. 

Metzger,  Rev.  Fraser,  Bethany  Church,  Randolph. 

Woodward,  D.  C.,  Randolph. 

Greene,  F.  L.,  The  Messenger,  St.  Albans. 

Mason,  Rev.  Edward  A.,  Saxton’s  River. 

Vradenburgh,  Rev.  Edgar  S.,  West  Rutland. 

Morse,  F.  A.,  West  Rutland. 

Virginia 

Payne,  Prof.  Bruce  R.,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

Tuttle,  Prof.  Albert  H.,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

Roller,  Gen.  John  E.,  Harrisonburg. 

Barbe,  Rev.  J.  G.,  Richmond  College,  Richmond. 

Washington 

Das,  Taraknath,  707  Thirteenth  Ave.,  N.,  Seattle. 

Ihrig,  Herbert  G.,  c/o  J.  S.  Graham^  Inc.,  Seattle. 

Whaley,  C.  F.,  no  Olympic  PI.,  Seattle. 

Yoder,  A.  H.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Tacoma. 

West  Virginia 

Switzer,  Rev.  E.  C.,  Barboursville. 

Tiffany,  Rev.  Henry  W.,  Box  75,  West  Union. 

Wisconsin 

Lochner,  Louis  P.,  612  S.  Brearly  St.,  Madison. 

Robinson,  Edgar  E.,  419  Sterling  Court,  Madison. 

Ochsner,  a.  H.,  316  Lake  St.,  Madison. 
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ZiLLMER,  Raymond,  723  University  Ave.,  Madison. 

Gold,  Rev.  Howard  R.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Jones,  Prof.  Chester  Lloyd,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Pereles,  T.  J.,  Percies  Building,  Milwaukee. 

Thompson,  Carl  D.,  344  Sixth  St.,  Milwaukee. 

Reiner,  Prof.  Joseph,  Sacred  Heart  College,  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Belgum,  H.  N.,  Valders. 

Australia 

Dillon,  E.  E.,  The  Peace  Society,  60  Queen  St.,  Melbourne. 

Howie,  Charles  E.,  c/o  Bartram  &  Sons,  King  St,  Melbourne. 

Canada 

Crowell,  Rev.  C.  E.,  306  Robie  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Chisholm,  Joseph  A.,  K.  C.,  Mayor’s  Office,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Young,  Rev.  George  M.,  43  North  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Macgillivray,  Dougald,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Magill,  Prof.  Robert  A.,  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Borden,  R.  L.,  K.  C.,  M.  P.,  Pinehurst,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Killins,  D.  E.,  Marshville,  Ontario. 

Craik,  Rev.  Galen  H.,  Melbourne,  P.  Q. 

Cook,  Prof.  E.  Albert,  Congregational  College  of  Canada,  Montreal. 
Lighthall,  W.  D.,  K.  C.,  F.  R.  S.  C.,  Montreal. 

Hatheway,  Mrs.  W.  Frank,  95  Coburg  St,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Little,  George  Henry,  Box  335,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Russell,  H.  J.,  273  Machray  Ave.,  Winnipeg. 

CuTTEN,  George  B.,  Wolfville,  N.  S. 

China 

Gibb,  Jno.  McGregor,  Jr.,  Peking  University,  Peking. 

Dealy,  T.  Kirkman,  Queen’s  College,  Hong  Kong. 

Japan 

Denton,  Miss  May  Florence,  Doshisha  Girls’  School,  Kioto. 

Loomis,  Rev.  H.,  Japan  Agency,  American  Bible  Society,  Yokohama. 
Parry,  C.  A.,  The  Japan  Daily  Herald,  60  Yamashita  cho,  Yokohama. 

Mexico 

Sein,  E.  M.,  Mexico  Sunday  School  Association,  Aportado  259,  Pueblo. 

Miscellaneous 

Jefferson,  Rev.  Selby,  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

Safford,  Prof.  Harry  E.,  Baptist  College,  Rangoon,  Burma. 

Ellis,  Hon.  George  W.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  American  Legation,  Monrovia,  Liberia. 


APPENDIX  B 


Special  Meetings  and  Services  Held  During  the 
Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Conference 

In  addition  to  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Conference,  the  follow¬ 
ing  meetings  and  exercises  took  place: 

L  MEETING  OF  COMMITTEE  TO  CONSIDER  THE  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  ARBITRA¬ 
TION  AND  PEACE 

For  an  account  of  this  meeting,  see  remarks  of  Professor  George 
W.  Kirchwey  at  the  sixth  session  of  the  Conference;  also,  see  list 
of  officers  and  committees,  pages  2  and  3.  Ed. 

11.  MEETINGS  OF  SECRETARIES  OF  ARBITRATION  AND 

PEACE  SOCIETIES 

The  secretaries  or  other  executive  officers  of  many  of  the  leading 
peace  and  arbitration  societies  of  the  United  States  were  present  at 
the  Conference.  On  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  H.  C.  Phillips  of  the 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  they  held  two  informal  meetings  at 
which  were  discussed  various  ways  in  which  these  societies  could 
co-operate  more  effectively  in  the  general  peace  movement.  The 
following  societies  were  represented:  American  Association  for  In¬ 
ternational  Conciliation,  F.  P.  Keppel,  Secretary;  American  Peace 
and  Arbitration  League,  Andrew  B.  Humplirey,  Secretary;  American 
Peace  Society,  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Secretary,  and  James  L. 
Tyron,  Assistant  Secretary;  American  School  Peace  League,  Mrs. 
Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Secretary;  American  Society  for  the  Judicial 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  Theodore  Marburg,  Secretary; 
Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs,  Louis  P.  Lochner,  Secretary; 
Buffalo  Peace  Society,  Frank  F.  Williams,  Secretary;  Chicago  Peace 
Society,  ^  Charles  E.  Beals,  Secretary;  German-American  Alliance, 
Ernst  Richard,  Secretary;  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association,  George 
Fulk,  Secretary;  International  School  of  Peace,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Di¬ 
rector;  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration,  H  C 
Phillips,  Secretary;  Maryland  Peace  Society,  Theodore  Marburg, 
President;  New  York  Peace  Society,  W.  H.  Short,  Secretary;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society,  William  1.  Hull,  Secretary. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  William  1.  Hull,  Louis  P.  Lochner  and 
Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  was  appointed  to  consider  methods  of 
co-operation,  to  collate  the  suggestions  of  the  different  secretaries, 
and  to  present  their  common  problems  to  the  Committee  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  Establishment  of  a  National  Council  for  Arbitration 
and  Peace. 

III.  MEETING  OF  CLERGYMEN 

At  the  call  of  Very  Rev.  W.  Moore  Ede,  Dean  of  Worcester,  a 
number  of  clergymen  held  an  informal  meeting  to  consider  methods 
of  enlisting  the  churches  of  America  in  more  active  work  for  the 
peace  movement.  A  further  meeting  was  to  have  been  held  in  New 
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York  City  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference,  but  at  the  time 
of  going  to  press  no  details  of  the  meeting  had  been  received. — Ed. 

IV.  MEETINGS  OF  BUSINESS  MEN 

The  delegates  present  from  business  organizations  held  two  special 
meetings  for  discussion  of  the  relations  of  business  men  to  inter¬ 
national  arbitration.  Their  formal  report  to  the  Conference  will  be 
found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  fifth  session. 

The  delegates  unanimously  agreed  to  suggest  that  in  arranging  the 
next  Conference,  the  Conference  office,  instead  of  reserving  a  definite 
time  to  be  filled  by  speakers  selected  by  the  delegates,  invite  in  ad¬ 
vance  one  or  more  representative  business  men  to  speak  setting  forth 
fully  and  forcefully  the  business  and  commercial  interest  in  inter¬ 
national  arbitration.  They  also  voted  to  suggest  printing  in  the 
present  report  manuscripts  submitted  by  delegates  who  did  not  have 
opportunity  to  speak.  In  accordance  with  this  special  vote,  a  paper 
submitted  by  President  W.  A.  Bours  of  the  Jacksonville  (Florida) 
Board  of  Trade  appears  as  Appendix  E  of  this  volume. — Ed. 

V.  MEMORIAL  SERVICE  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  LATE  KING 

EDWARD  VII 

Preceding  the  fifth  session  of  the  Conference,  at  an  hour  prac¬ 
tically  coincident  with  that  of  the  funeral  of  King  Edward  in  London, 
the  members  of  the  Conference  united  in  a  brief  memorial  service. 
Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley  read  the  90th  Psalm  and  then  called  upon 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  University  who  de¬ 
livered  the  following  address: 

“  It  is  almost  half  a  century  since  a  young  Prince,  born  to  inherit 
high  station,  came  to  this  continent,  to  learn  to  know  its  people,  its 
institutions  and  its  life,  in  order  that  he  might  be  so  much  the  better 
fitted  for  the  discharge  of  his  high  duty,  when  the  time  should  come 
for  him  to  assume  it.  To-day,  a  great  empire  on  whose  flag  and  soil 
the  sun  never  sets,  is  bowed  in  mourning  and  in  sorrow,  as  the_  last 
earthly  remains  of  that  Prince  are  laid  to  rest  in  the  temple  of  kings, 
where  so  rUany  great  ancestors  have  gone  before  him. 

“  It  is  a  strange  and  striking  half  century  that  has  passed  between 
that  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  the  death  of  that  same  Prince  as  the  7th  Edward,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  Emperor  of  India  and  of  the  Dominions  beyond  the  sea.  It 
is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  not  only  what  has  happened  in  the 
interval,  but  how  much  that  royal  personality  has  seen  of  those 
events.  Remember  that  in  that  half  century  the  German  empire  has 
come  into  being;  remember  that  the  kingdom  of  Italy  has  been  made 
out  of  scattered  fragments;  remember  that  great  movernents^  in 
Russia  and  Turkey  have  brought  those  kingdoms  and  empires  into 
closer  relationship  with  the  Western  world,  and  to^  the  eve  of  new 
and  astonishing  political  advance;  remember  that  in  every  country 
of  the  civilized  world  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  people  has 
been  elevated  and  advanced,  and  that  their^  share  of  participation 
in  the  conduct  of  government  and  administration  has  been  multiplied 
many  times.  To  have  lived  through  all  this,  in  high  and  responsible 
station;  to  have  taken  part  in  it;  to  have  watched  it;  and  to  have 
aided  it,  so  far  as  a  constitutional  monarch  can,  is  to  have  lived  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  a  useful  life. 

“We  do  not  realize  the  difficulty  of  the  task  of  the  constitutional 
monarch.  The  keener  his  sympathy,  the  stronger  his  views,  the  wider 
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his  acquaintance  with  contemporary  events,  the  more  care  must  he 
exercise  that  he  give  no  sign  of  sympathy  or  aid  or  assistance  that 
may  seem  to  be  an  attempt  to  influence  improperly  the  conduct  of 
any  one.  The  constitutional  monarch  stands  at  once  in,  and  above, 
the  history  of  his  time,  and  he  holds  a  peculiar  and  amazingly  im¬ 
portant  relation  to  it.  The  constitutional  monarchy,  as  we  know  it 
to-day,  is  substantially  the  creation  of  that  august  monarch.  Queen 
Victoria,  and  of  her  son.  King  Edward  VII. 

“The  reader  of  English  history  well  knows  how,  during  the  long 
and  distinguished  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  monarchy  took  its  present 
place  in  the  life  of  the  English  people,  under  strict  political  limita¬ 
tions,  but  with  constantly  expanding  social  and  international  influ¬ 
ence.  King  Edward  VII  came  to  his  post  after  long  years  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  and  of  service  at  his  mother’s  command  and  wish,  and  by 
her  side;  and  during  these  nine  short  years  of  his  reign  there  has 
been  opportunity  enough  and  to  spare  for  the  exercise  of  those  quali¬ 
ties  of  mind  and  person  that  he  possessed. 

“  It  was  my  fortune  three  years  ago  to  be  present  in  Germany  at 
a  time  when  excited  and  extreme  men  on  every  hand  were  doing 
their  best  to  bring  two  great  and  friendly  interdependent  peoples  to 
the  verge  of  strife.  I  witnessed  the  arrival  among  the  German  people 
of  King  Edward;  I  saw  something  of  the  acts  of  gracious  courtesy 
and  kindness  and  consideration  and  genuine  pacification  that  he  did 
and  made;  and  I  was  happy  indeed  to  witness  their  almost  instan¬ 
taneous  effect.  ^  The  tension  was  relieved,  not  by  declarations,  not 
by  a  formal  policy,  not  by  a  treaty,  but  by  the  force  and  example  of 
a  kindly  and  highly  responsible  personality.  To  have  done  that  once 
would  be  irnportant  in  our  modern  history;  to  have  done  it  more  than 
once,  as  King  Edward  did,  gives  him,  richly  earned,  the  title  of  the 
Peace-maker  of  his  day  and  generation. 

“  He  has  passed  away  at  a  time  when  his  tact  and  skill  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  England  were  sorely  needed  at  home.  One  cannot  read  the 
fi.nal  story  of  ^his  illness  and  death,  as  related  this  morning  over  the 
signature  of  his  attending  physicians,  without  realizing  that  his  death, 
coming  all  too  soon,  was  hastened  by  his  anxiety  for  his  people’s 
welfare,  and  by  his  wish  to  do  what  he  could,  properly  and  well,  to 
compose  sharp  political  differences,  and  to  maintain  the  best  tradi¬ 
tions  of  English  public  life.  We  do  not  realize  how  hard  a  thing  it 
IS  to  stand  apart  from  these  movements  and  tendencies  and  struggles, 
any  yet  to  try  to  understand  them,  in  appropriate  ways  to  guide  them| 
and,  when  the  time  comes,  to  compose  them.  It  is  a  great  con¬ 
stitutional  monarch  who  can  do  that  thing. 

Three  times  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us  our  own  nation 
has  found  itself  stricken  with  sorrow  and  humiliation  because  we  have 
lost  a  beloved  president  by  act  of  violence.  Each  time  the  first  hand 
to  be  stretched  out  to  us  in  sympathy,  the  first  kindly  and  comfort¬ 
ing  word  to  come,  has  been  flashed  under  the  ocean  or  over  the 
land  in  our  own  tongue  by  those  beyond  the  sea  and  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  who  speak  it  and  love  it.  And  so  when  the  other  day  we 
were  astonished  at  the  sudden  death  of  King  Edward,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  heart  of  the  American  people  filled  with  sym- 
pathy  for  the  stricken  cousins  who  speak  their  speech.  The  flags 
that  have  been  flying  over  this  country  at  half-mast,  the  adjournment 
j  ^he  sessions  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
admirably  phrased  expressions  of  official  feeling  by  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  our  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
pt.  James,  have  all  been  genuine  and  real  indications  of  a  feeling  that 
IS  very  wide  and  very  deep. 
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“  Mr.  Gladstone  coined  for  us  a  great  Saxon  phrase,  when  he  ^Id 
us,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  that  we  were  ‘  kin  beyond  the  sea.  To¬ 
day  we  can  use  that  phrase  in  offering  our  sympathy,  in  expressing 
our  sorrow  and  in  laying  our  tribute  on  the  bier  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Monarch  of  our  ‘  kin  beyond  the  sea,’  and  of  all  those  great 
free  peoples  who  depend  upon  them  for  their  civil  liberty,  their  peace 
and  the  perpetuity  of  their  institutions.” 

Following  President  Butler’s  address,  the  Dean  of  Worcester  read 
a  portion  of  the  English  burial  service,  following  it  by  a  prayer  and 
benediction.  The  service  was  then  closed  by  the  singing  of  Lead 
Kindly  Light.” 


\ 


APPENDIX  C 


The  Pugsley  Prize  Essay  Contest  and  the  Winning 
Essay  hy  Mr.  George  Knowles  Gardner 

(In  1908,  Mr.  Chester  DeWitt  Pugsley,  then  an  undergraduate  and 
now  a  post-graduate  student  in  Harvard  University,  offered  $50  as 
a  prize  to  be  offered  by  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  for  the  best 
essay  on  international  arbitration  by  an  undergraduate  student  of 
an  American  college.  The  prize  drew  out  fifty  essays  and  was  won 
by  Mr.  L.  B.  Bobbitt  of  Baltimore.  A  like  prize  of  $100  in  1909-10 
drew  out  seventy-five  essays.  The  winner,  Mr.  Charles  Knowles 
Gardner,  received  the  prize  at  the  1910  Conference.  (See  proceedings 
of  the  fifth  session.)  Mr.  Gardner’s  essay,  and  an  announcement  of 
a  similar  prize  of  $100  for  next  year,  follow. — Ed.) 

INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION 

The  Outlook  for  a  Great  Court  of  Nations 
PRIZE-WINNING  ESSAY  BY  GEORGE  KNOWLES  GARDNER 

On  October  17,  1907,  almost  at  the  close  of  their  deliberations, 
the  members  of  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague  unani¬ 
mously  voted  to  insert  in  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendation:  “The  Conference  calls  the  attention  of 
the  Signatory  Powers  to  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  annexed 
draft  convention  for  the  creation  of  a  Judicial  Arbitration  Court  and 
of  bringing  it  into  force  as  soon  as  an  agreement  has  been  reached 
respecting  the  selection  of  the  judges  and  the  constitution  of  the 
court.” 

The  project  thus  laid  before  the  powers  outlines  a  court  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  permanent  judges,  having  fixed  salaries,  and  sitting  in  a 
body  on  each  case  presented, — in  short,  a  tribunal  very  similar  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  review  briefly  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  this  court,  to  point  out  its  salient  features,  and  to  show  how 
its  existence  would  tend  to  make  international  arbitration  a  more 
and  more  popular  substitute  for  war. 

The  first  Hague  Conference  of  1899  recognized  the  value  of  arbi¬ 
tration  by  temporary  commissions,  as  then  practiced,  but  it  saw  also 
that  such  commissions  were  all  too  rarely  resorted  to,  and  that  the 
body  of  their  decisions  failed  to  expound  any  coherent  system  of 
international  law.  It  was  apparently  with  a  view  to  remedying  these 
defects  that  the  conference  instituted  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi¬ 
tration  at  the  Hague;  to  which  each  of  the  signatory  powers  con¬ 
tributed  four  competent  fudges.  The  convention  establishing  this 
court  provided  that,  when  two  nations  submitted  a  dispute  to  its 
decision,  they  should  each  select  two  arbitrators  from  the  whole 
body  of  judges — these  four  judges  to  select  a  fifth  as  umpire — or  else 
agree  on  some  other  way  of  establishing  a  special  tribunal.  The 
members  of  the  tribunal  so  constituted  were  to  be  paid  by  the  liti¬ 
gant  nations  and  to  decide  any  questions  the  latter  might  submit  to 
them. 


It  will  be  observed  that  this  arrangement  did  not  change  the  essen¬ 
tial  nature  of  the  arbitral  commission.  It  merely  offered  to  nations 
at  variance  the  opportunity  to  choose  judges  bearing  a  sort  of  guar¬ 
antee  from  the  world  at  large,  whose  award  would  enjoy  the  prestige 
of  a  decision  of  an  international  court. 

The  court  produced  no  marked  improvement  in  international  rela¬ 
tions.  Of  the  four  cases  brought  before  it  in  the  years  1899-1907, 
three  resulted  from  financial  claims  of  private  citizens,  and  none  were 
of  such  a  character  as  to  make  arbitration  more  than  usually  difficult. 
Meanwhile  the  really  serious  controversies  in  the  Far  East,  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  the  Boxer  rebellion,  were  allowed  to  go  from  bad  to 
worse  till  they  terminated  in  a  great  and  costly  war.  It  was  not 
clear  that  the  Hague  Court  had  promoted  the  practice  of  arbitration. 

No  one  was  more  keenly  alive  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  so-called 
Permanent  Court  than  Secretary  Root;  and  it  was  in  accordance 
with  his  instructions  that  the  American  delegation  presented  to  the 
Second  Peace  Conference  a  plan  for  a  really  permanent  international 
tribunal.  After  prolonged  debate,  the  conference  finally  adopted  a 
scheme  offered  jointly  by  the  English,  American,  and  German  dele¬ 
gations,  but  was  unable  to  decide  upon  a  method  for  selecting  the 
judges.  The  difficulty  arose  because,  while  all  agreed  that  an  effi¬ 
cient  court  could  not  contain  more  than  seventeen  members,  few  of 
the  forty-four  nations  represented  were  willing  to  relinquish  the 
right  to  appoint  a  judge.  As  a  result,  the  conference  did  not  put 
the  project  in  the  form  of  a  regular  convention,  but  recommended  a 
carefully  drawn  plan  to  the  powers  in  the  hope  that  they  could 
agree  upon  some  scheme  of  representation. 

The  plan  was  laid  before  the  nations  of  the  world  under  the  title, 
“Draft  Convention  Relative  to  the  Creation  of  a  Judicial  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Court.”  This  convention  provides  for  a  body  of  judges  chosen 
for  a  twelve-year  term  and  eligible  for  reappointment.  The  judges 
must,  in  the  words  of  the  convention,  be  either  qualified  to  hold 
“high  judicial  offices”  in  their  respective  countries  or  be  “jurists 
of  well-knowq  competency  in  matters  relating  to  international  law.” 
They  are  each  to  receive  an  annual  salary  of  approximately  $2,400 — ■ 
besides  $40  a  day  while  sitting  and  travelling  expenses — from  the 
International  Bureau  at  the  Hague;  and  may  receive  rewards  for 
their  services  on  the  court  from  no  other  source.  In  order  to  fur¬ 
ther  insure  the  impartiality  and  judicial  character  of  the  court,  mem¬ 
bers  are  forbidden  to  appear  as  agents  or  advocates  before  any  inter¬ 
national  tribunal,  of  whatever  nature,  or  to  sit  on  a  case  in  which 
they  have  previously  passed  judgment  in  any  other  court.  The  whole 
body  of  judges  meets  every  year,  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  June 
and  sits  until  it  has  disposed  of  all  pending  business. 

In  order  to  facilitate  business  and  render  the  court  more  accessible, 
the  judges  are  directed  to  elect  three  of  their  number  annually  as  a 
special  delegation  to  represent  them  at  the  Hague  during  the  year. 
This  delegation  is  empowered  to  dispense  with  the  annual  session  of 
the  full  court,  if  no  business  is  pending;  to  call  an  extraordinary 
session;  to  act  as  a  commission  of  inquiry;  or  to  sit  as  a  tribunal  of 
arbitration,  in  case  the  parties  desire  to  try  their  case  before  it  by 
summary  procedure.  Finally,  it  is  authorized  to  draw  up  the  “  com- 
promis,”  or  preliminary  agreement  defining  the  issues  of  any  case 
submitted  to  the  court,  unless  one  of  the  litigants  expressly  or  im¬ 
pliedly  withdraws  this  matter  from  its  jurisdiction.  No  member  of 
the  delegation  can  act  in  any  case  in  which  his  own  country,  or  the 
power  which  appointed  him,  is  involved,  but  must  withdraw  in  favor 
of  an  alternate.  On  the  other  hand,  each  party  to  the  dispute  has 
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the  right  to  designate  an  additional  judge  to  sit  with  the  delegation 
and  take  part  in  its  decisions.  Unless  the  case  is  one  of  pure  in¬ 
quiry,  the  additional  judge  must  be  a  member  of  the  court.  In  most 
cases  the  exercise  of  this  right  ought  to  be  entirely  unnecessary;  but 
occasions  might  easily  arise —  especially  if  the  delegation  merely 
inquires  into  facts — where  the  appointment  of  a  naval  officer  or  other 
expert  by  each  of  the  powers  at  variance  would  materially  add  to 
the  value  bf  the  decision. 

To  an  American  there  would  seem  to  be  no  valid  objection  which 
could  be  entered  against  the  establishment  of  this  Court;  neverthe¬ 
less,  there  were  those  at  the  Hague  Conference  who  expressed  a  de¬ 
cided  preference  for  the  old  Permanent  Court  of  1899.  It  behooves 
us,  then,  to  discover  just  what  are  the  faults  inherent  in  arbitration 
by  temporary  commission  and  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether  the 
plan  just  presented  avoids  them. 

The  principle  of  international  arbitration  has,  perhaps,  never 
achieved  a  more  signal  triumph  than  it  did  in  the  Venezuelan  arbi¬ 
tration  of  1903,  and  yet  no  better  case  could  be  selected  to  exhibit  the 
serious  shortcomings  of  the  present  method.  Late  in  1902,,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy  united  in  an  attempt  to  collect  for  their 
citizens  certain  money  claims  against  Venezuela,  by  blockading  her 
ports  and  seizing  her  warships.  Upon  this  the  Venezuelan  govern¬ 
ment  commissioned  Mr.  Bowen,  then  United  States  minister  at 
Caracas,  to  arrange  for  the  arbitration  of  the  claims  submitted  by 
the  different  powers,  on  as  favorable  terms  as  possible.  This  Mr. 
Bowen  proceeded  to  do.  He  refused,  however,  to  submit  his  case  to 
The  Hague,  and  in  a  telegram  to  Secretary  Hay,  dated  December 
20,  1902,  he  stated  his  reasons.  In  his  opinion,  arbitration  at  The 
Hague  would  be  altogether  too  slow  and  expensive,  and  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  might  decide,  in  the  interests  of  Venezuela, 
to  accept  at  once  and  in  full  the  ultimatums  of  the  three  blockading 
powers,  rather  than  resort  to  that  tribunal.  Finally,  however, 
through  the  influence  of  the  American  government,  England,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Italy  joined  the  United  States  in  agreeing  to  submit  their 
respective  claims  to  as  many  mixed  commissions,  each  composed  of 
the  two  representatives  of  the  contending  parties,  together  with  an 
umpire. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  enlightened  European 
nations,  who  thus  resorted  to  arbitration  to  settle  their  disputes,  en¬ 
trusted  these  mixed  commissions  with  the  task  of  passing  upon  the 
validity  of  every  claim  or  of  settling  every  debatable  point.  Not  at 
all.  The  German-Venezuelan  protocol  made  the  following  important 
provision;  “Article  II.  The  German  claims  originating  from  the 
Venezuelan  civil  wars  of  1898  to  1900  amount  to  1,718,815.67  bolivars. 
The  Venezuelan  government  undertakes  to  pay  of  said  amount 
immediately  in  cash  the  sum  of  £5,500  and  the  rest  as  stipulated  in 
bills.”  The  Italian  protocol  was  similar.  Great  Britain  being  only 
slightly  more  liberal.  The  treaties  do  not  indicate  a  high  regard  for 
the  fairness  and  wisdom  of  the  mixed  commissions  to  which  the 
remaining  claims  were  to  be  submitted. 

The  commissions  set  to  work  to  hear  and  decide  the  various  claims, 
but  their  work  was  disconnected  and  their  decisions  sometimes  con¬ 
flicted.  For  instance,  Venezuela  frequently  set  up  the  defence  that 
claimants,  in  making  contracts  with  the  government,  had  agreed  not 
to  take  dispute  arising  from  such  contracts  outside  of  the  Venezuelan 
courts.  Mr.  Plumley,  umpire  of  the  British,  and  Mr.  Ralston,  umpire 
of  the  Italian  claims  commission,  held  that  this  was  not  a  valid  de¬ 
fense,  while  Dr.  Harry  Barge,  umpire  of  the  American  commission, 
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decided,  in  the  case  of  the  Orinoco  Steamship  Company,  that  it 
effectually  barred  a  lar^e  part  of  the  company’s  claim.  Thus  was 
international  law  bemuddled  rather  than  elucidated,  and  the  outcome 
of  future  arbitrations  made  doubtful  rather  than  certain. 

Finally,  the  United  States,  being  aggrieved — perhaps  justly — by  the 
decision  in  the  Orinoco  Steamship  Company  case  just  mentioned, 
demanded,  on  the  strength  of  numerous  precedents,  the  reopening 
of  the  entire  case.  The  cause  of  arbitration  can  hardly  fail  to  suffer 
if  the  opinion  prevails  that  an  arbitral  decision  can  be  set  aside  on 
any  ground  whatever  except  in  case  of  the  full  consent  of  both 
parties  or  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  made  before  the  award. 

The  faults  of  the  Venezuelan  mixed  claims  commissions  are  not, 
of  course,  the  faults  of  the  Hague  Court,  but  there  is  little  in  the 
constitution  of  that  court  to  make  it  more  trusted,  more  consistent, 
or  more  respected  in  its  decisions  than  any  temporary  board  of  arbi¬ 
trators.  When  the  dispute  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  France,  known  as  the  Japanese  House  Tax  Case,  was 
decided  by  a  tribunal  composed  of  three  members  of  the  Hague 
Court,  the  Japanese  member,  by  expressing  his  entire  dissent,  de¬ 
stroyed  much  of  the  value  of  the  decision.  Again,  in  the  Casablanca 
dispute  between  France  and  Germany,  which  was,  indeed,  more  than 
usually  delicate,  the  court,  although  it  gave  a  unanimous  decision, 
supporting  France  on  almost  every  point,  pronounced  it  in  such 
guarded  and  diplomatic  language  as  to  somewhat  obscure  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved.  The  most  natural  inference  is  that  the  careful  tem¬ 
pering  of  the  award  was  the  price  of  the  concurrence  of  the  German 
commissioner.  At  all  events,  to  have  her  contentions  sustained  in 
such  half-hearted  language  as  that  used  by  the  court  must  have  been 
far  from  satisfactory  to  France.  It  is  in  view  of  just  such  decisions 
that  a  nation  must  hesitate  to  bring  the  most  righteous  cause  before 
a  mixed  commission  or  temporary  tribunal  when  it  believes  that  the 
award  involves  its  vital  interests  or  its  national  honor. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  faults  of  international  arbitration  as 
now  practised  are  two;  untrustworthiness,  arising  from  the  confusion 
of  its  law  and  the  non-judicial  character  of  its  decisions;  and  in¬ 
accessibility,  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  preliminaries 
for  a  trial.  The  framers  of  the  Draft  Convention  put  forth  every 
effort  to  make  the  Judicial  Arbitration  Court  accessible  and  trust¬ 
worthy.  How  well  have  they  succeeded? 

The  impartiality  of  a  really  permanent  court  must  depend,  to  a 
large  extent,  on  the  method  of  selecting  the  judges.  That  method 
the  last  Hague  Conference  was  unable  to  decide.  For  the  rest,  it 
gave  the  judges  a  twelve-year  tenure,  insured  their  financial  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  forbade  them  ever  to  appear  as  special^  pleaders  for 
any  nation,  or  to  sit  on  a  case  which  they  had  previously  helped 
to  decide.  No  member  of  the  court  need  come  to  his  duties  with  a 
mind  prejudiced  in  advance,  or  relying  for  his  future  livelihood  on 
the  favor  of  any  nation  or  its  people.  The  position  of  the  member 
of  a  temporary  tribunal  who  must  look  for  his  support  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  position  or  employment  in  his  profession  is  far  more  difficult. 
As  to  the  intellectual  competence  of  the  judges,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  more  care  will  be  exercised^  in  choosing  the  members  of 
a  permanent  international  court  than  is  now  used  in  selecting  the 
arbitrators  on  a  temporary  tribunal,  and  that  seats  on  the  court  will 
be  more  desired  by  men  of  the  highest  professional  ability. 

The  size  of  the  court,  moreover,  should  not  be  forgotten  in  judg¬ 
ing  the  probable  impartiality  and  reliability  of  its  decisions.^  Preju¬ 
dices  and  errors  in  reasoning  which  might  sway  the  majority  of  a 
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tribunal  of  three,  or  even  five  members,  will  be  far  less  likely  to 
prevail  in  a  court  of  seventeen.  Finally,  the  long  terms  of  the  judges 
will  give  stability  to  the  court  and  coherence  to  its  decisions  so  that, 
as  precedents  accumulate,  international  law  will  be  strengthened  and 
nations  will  become  confident  that  their  disputes  will  be  decided  on 
definite  principles  of  law,  rather  than  on  the  theories  of  particular 
arbitrators.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  nations  could  ask  for  a  more 
impartial  or  competent  tribunal  to  settle  their  disputes  than  a  court 
of  seventeen  judges,  capable  of  filling  “  high  judicial  offices  ”  in  their 
respective  countries,  and  chosen  beforehand  by  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

^  The  accessibility  of  the  court  is  no  less  carefully  guarded  than  is 
Its  trustworthiness.  Besides  requiring  annual  and  extraordinary  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  full  court,  if  necessary,  the  Draft  Convention  provides 
for  a  committee  of  three  at  the  Hague,  ready  to  act  at  a  day’s  notice. 
This  committee  is  endowed  with  one  power  of  supreme  importance, 
namely,  that  of  drawing  up  the  preliminary  “  compromis  ”  in  any 
case  submitted  to  the  court  unless  its  right  to  do  so  is  withdrawn 
by  the_  arbitration  agreement.  The  value  of  this  power,  in  the  hands 
of  an  impartial  body  of  men,  already  organized  and  on  the  spot,  can 
hardly  be  overestimated,  as  it  presents  an  easy  solution  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  now  offers  endless  opportunity  for  quarreling  after  the 
principle  of  arbitration  has  been  accepted.  For  proof  of  this,  it  is 
enough  to  refer  to  the  General  Arbitration  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  is  typical  of  the  many  such 
treaties  which  this  country  has  recently  concluded  with  foreign 
pow^s.  Article  II^  of  that  treaty  reads:  “  In  each  individual  case 
the  High  Contracting  Parties,  before  appealing  to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration,  shall  conclude  a  special  Agreement  defining 
clearly  the  matter  in  dispute,  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  arbi- 
Hators,  and  the  periods  to  be  fixed  for  the  formation  of  the  Arbitral 
inbunal  and  the  several  stages  of  its  procedure.  It  is  understood 
that  such  special  agreements  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  will 
be  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the 
advice  ^rifi  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof.”  Now  our  relations  with 
Fngland  since  the  late  seventies  have  been  exceedingly  pleasant,  but 
of  how  much  use  would  such  an  arbitration  treaty  be,  if,  in  a  crisis, 
either  party  did  not  sincerely  desire  arbitration?  The  unwilling 
nation  could,  without  appearing  to  repudiate  the  treaty,  higgle  over 
the  comprornis  until  its  opponent’s  patience  was  exhausted.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  delegation  of  the  Judicial  Arbitration  Court  stood 
ready  to  take  up  the  matter,  the  reluctant  power  would  find  scant 
excuse  for  prolonging  the  difficulty.  We  have,  then,  in  the  Judicial 
Arbitration  Court,  a  tribunal  easy  of  access,  thoroughly  reliable,  and 
calculated  to  build  up  a  real  system  of  international  law.  Can  we 
expect  that  this  court,  if  inaugurated,  would  attract  cases  which  are 
now  settled  either  by  the  fear  of  violence,  or  by  open  war? 

r  P  reason,  I  believe  that  this  court  should  be  estab¬ 

lished  for  the  benefit  of  the  weaker  nations.  Venezuela  secured  arbi¬ 
tration  in  igo3  only  through  the  friendly  intervention  of  the  United 
states,  and  now  _ we  ourselves  are  found  forcing  our  own  ideas  of 

things  happen  now  because' 
esort  to  arbitration  is  difficult,  slow  and  expensive,  and  its  possi- 

1  y  is  not  kept  before  the  public  mind.  The  constant  pressure  of 
an  easily  accessible  court  would  make  prompt  arbitration  very  easy 
to  ask  and  very  hard  to  refuse. 

That  this  would  be  the  effect  in  cases  where  the  weakness  of  one 
nation  made  it  anxious  to  secure  arbitration,  I  suppose  is  not  seri- 
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ously  denied  j  but  inEsmuch  es  it  has  been  argued  that  two  powerful 
and  prosperous  nations,  in  dispute  about  really  vital  matters,  will 
prefer  war  to  any  mode  of  peaceful  settlement  whatever,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  examine  this  contention  in  the  light  of  historical  facts. 
I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  no  great  war  of  the  last  half  century  was 
the  result  of  a  sudden  wave  of  popular  passion,  but  that  each  resulted 
from  the  prolonged  irritation  caused  by  a  series  of  disputes.  I  be¬ 
lieve  It  IS  a  fact  that,  simply  because  these  various  disputes  were 
never  satisfactorily  settled,  the  irritation  increased  until  it  resulted 
m  an  armed  struggle.  Space  will  not  permit  me  to  do  more  than 
glance  at  the^  causes  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  wars,  that 
between  Russia  and  Japan. 

To  appreciate  the  great  variety  of  the  causes  which  brought  about 
this  conflict  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  back  than  1896.  In  that 
year,  while  Japan  was  trying  to  extend  her  influence  in  Korea  and 
^e  pro  and  anti-Japanese  parties  were  squabbling  in  Seoul,  a  small 
Russian  force  suddenly  seized  the  capital  and  demanded  timber  and 
mining  concessions  of  the  government.  Japan  could  do  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  fight,  and  she  was  not  prepared  for  that;  hence  she  was  obliged 
to  agree  to  a  treaty  placing  Russia  on  an  equal  footing  with  her  in 
Korea.  The  treaty  settled  nothing,  however.  Russia  attempted  to 
get  control  of  the  Korean  finances,  and  entered  into  a  fresh  agree¬ 
ment  to  leave  the  government  alone,  in  April,  1898,  only  after  seven 
British  warships  had  visited  Chemulpo. 

Meanwhfle  difficulties  were  preparing  in  another  quarter.  In  1898 
Germany  forcibly  took  Kiao-Chau  from  China  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  murder  of  two  missionaries,  and  gave  Russia  the  longed-for  pre- 
i5  P^^^anently  occupying  Port  Arthur— something  she  never 
could  have  done,  had  not  other  European  powers  also  had  a  free 
hand  in  despoiling  China.^  Then,  in  1900,  came  the  Boxer  rebellion, 
and  the  Russian  occupation  of  Manchuria.  A  long  discussion  fol- 
lowed  between  Russia,  China,  and  the  other  powers,  and  finally  in 
April,  1902,^  Russia  agreed,  under  pressure,  to  evacuate  the  province 
gradually,  if  China  would  keep  order  and  protect  the  railway.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  agreement,  the  Russian  forces  were  withdrawn  from 
southern  Manchuria  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  consul  at 
Newchwang,  the  Chinese  amply  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  contract. 
Nevertheless,  the  Russian  troops  presently  halted,  and  in  October, 
when  they  should  have  entirely  left  the  province,  they  were 
still  occupying  by  far  the  larger  part  of  it;  all  this  in  the  face  of  the 
if  protests  of  England,  China,  and  Japan.  Finally,  late  in  1903, 
the  Russians  crossed  the  Yalu,  and  began  timber-cutting  in  Korea, 
unwarranted- — so  the  Japanese  claimed — by  their  treaty  concessions. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  Japan  terminated  nes-otiations  and  resorted 
to  war.  To  summarize:  in  1896  Russia  forcibly  entered  Korea;  in 
1897-98  she  quarrelled  with  Japan  over  the  management  of  the  Korean 
government;  in  1898,  on  the  pretext  of  similar  brigandage  by  Ger¬ 
many,  she  took  Port  Arthur  from  China;  in  1903  she  refused — in  the 
opinion  of  England,  China,  and  Japan — to  fulfil  her  treaty  obligations 
regarding  Manchuria;  in  1903  she  quarrelled  with  Japan  over  her 
rights  on  the  Yalu. 

Here  are  five  points,  four  distinctly  preceding  the  final  clash,  at 
which  an  arbitral  tribunal  might  have  settled  the  disputes  which  were 
the  direct  causes  of  the  war.  Why  were  these  opportunities  not 
seized  upon?  Simply  because  the  effective  machinery  was  not  at 
hand.  In  every  one  of  the  cases  cited  some  power,  Japan,  Russia, 
Korea,^  certainly  China,  should  have  been  glad  to  submit  its  case 
to  an  impartial  court;  bw'-v  such  a  court  was  not  immediately  acces- 
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sible,  hence  the  nations  who  preferred  force  to  argument  were  able 
to  follow  their  inclinations  without  incurring  the  moral  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  Meanwhile  Japan  and  China  submitted  to  what 
they  conceived  to  be  injustice  because  they  had  no  alternative  be¬ 
yond  submission  or  war;  and  by  each  submission  the  situation  was 
aggravated  and  not  relieved.  A  study  of  the  causes  of  any  recent 
war  will  show  a  broadly  similar  situation.  It  is  some  minor  diffi¬ 
culty  long  agitated,  that  grows  into  a  bitter  dispute.  An  open  and 
trustworthy  international  court  will  tend  to  bring  about  a  fair  settle¬ 
ment  of  future  difficulties,  long  before  the  war  spirit  has  been 
aroused. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  not  only  to  see  the  true  usefulness  of  the 
projected  court,  but  also  to  realize  that  its  permanent  salaried  judges 
are  not  likely  to  suffer  for  want  of  work.  The  network  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  which  now  keeps  a  large  body  of  foreign  ministers 
at  every  capital  constantly  produces  disputes  which  diplomacy  com¬ 
promises,  but  does  not  often  adjudicate.  The  tendency  of  diplo¬ 
matic  negotiation  is  to  allay  difficulties  but  not  to  remove  their 
causes.  Once  the  thorough  reliability  of  the  projected  court  is  estab¬ 
lished,  many  cases  will  be  laid  before  it  which  are  now  the  subject 
of  long  and  unsatisfactory  negotiations  and  nations  will  assert  their 
claims  without  fear  of  destroying  friendly  relations. 

There  is  but  a  single  serious  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Judicial  Arbitration  Court  at  the  next  Hague  Conference.  No  agree¬ 
ment  has  yet  been  reached  as  to  the  method  of  selecting  the  judges. 
I  shall  sketch  two  of  the  plans  proposed,  leaving  the  reader  to  decide 
for  himself  which  is  the  more  likely  to  secure  a  competent,  impartial, 
and  trusted  court.  The  first  is  the  method  used  in  constituting  the 
International  Prize  Court.  Each  of  the  eight  leading  world  powers 
appoints  a  judge  to  sit  for  the  full  term,  which,  in  case  of  the  Prize 
Court,  is  six  years.  The  judge  appointed  by  one  power  sits  for  four 
of  the  six  years,  that  of  another  for  three.  Thirteen  powers  appoint 
judges  to  sit  for  two  years  of  their  term,  and  nine  nations  are 
represented  for  one  year  each.  The  court  thus  has  a  constant  mem¬ 
bership  of  fifteen  active  judges,  eight  of  whom  sit  for  the  full  term. 
If,  at  the  time  of  any  trial,  a  nation  party  to  the  war  out  of  which 
the  case  arises,  is  not  represented,  it  may  demand  that  one  of  the 
short-term  judges,  chosen  by  lot,  be  removed  from  the  bench,  and 
substitute  its  own  judge  in  his  place.  An  analogous  provision  might 
■or  might  not  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  a  court  of  arbitration. 

1  ne  other  method  of  selection  is  one  proposed  by  the  American 
delegation  at  the  Hague,  but  not  accepted.  The  plan  is  simply  that 
each  of  the  forty  odd  signatory  powers  shall  nominate  a  candidate, 
and  that  from  this  list  of  nominees  each  nation  shall  vote  for  fifteen, 
or  seventeen,  or  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  judges  to  be  selected. 
The  fifteen  or  seventeen  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  shall 
constitute  the  court  for  the  next  twelve  years.  Other  methods  have 
been  proposed,  but  these  two  are  the  most  promising. 

Here  the  whole  question  now  rests.  It  is  not  supposed  that  any 
international  court,  however  perfect,  can  completely  abolish  war, 
any  more  than  a  system  of  municipal  courts  can  prevent  an  occa¬ 
sional  fist  fight  or  riot.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Judicial  Arbitration 
Court  as  projected  is  more  accessible  and  more  trustworthy  than  any 
international  tribunal  yet  devised.  Resort  to  it  is  not  compulsory, 
nor  does  it  supplant  the  present  Permanent  Court  ”  at  the  Hague, 
but  if  the  foregoing  estimate  of  its  value  be  correct,  it  will  attract 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  cases,  and  by  settling  these  as  they 
arise,  will  tend  to  remove  the  causes  of  future  wars.  It  remains  only 
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for  the  nations  of  the  world  to  agree  upon  a  method  of  election  en¬ 
suring  a  competent,  impartial,  and  representative  court  to  found  an 
institution  which  will  exert  an  unceasing  influence  for  peace  and  jus¬ 
tice  in  international  relations. 
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Announcement  of  Third  Pugsley  Prize 

The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration 
offers  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  essay  on 
“  International  Arbitration  ”  by  an  undergraduate  student  of 
any  American  college  or  university. 

Donor  of  the  prize,  Chester  DeWitt  Pugsley  of  Peekskill, 
N.  Y. ;  Harvard  ’09. 

Judges,  Hon.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education ;  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Moore,  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan.  (A  third  judge  to  be  an¬ 
nounced.)  • 

Contest  closes  March  15,  1911. 

Conditions  of  the  contest:  For  the  purposes  of  this  contest 
the  term  “  International  Arbitration  ”  may  be  held  to  include 
any  subject  specifically  treated  in  the  “  Conventions  for  the 
Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  ’’  adopted  by  the 
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first  and  second  Hague  Conferences  or  in  the  “  Draft  Convention 
Relative  to  the  Creation  of  a  Judicial  Arbitration  Court  ”  agreed 
to  at  the  second  Hague  Conference. 

The  term  “  undergraduate  student ''  applies  only  to  one  who, 
in  a  college  or  scientific  school,  is  doing  the  work  prescribed 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor,  or  its  technical  equivalent. 

Essays  must  not  exceed  5,000  words  (a  length  of  3,000  words 
is  suggested  as  desirable)  and  must  be  written,  preferably  in 
typewriting,  on  one  side  only  of  plain  paper  (ruled  or  unruled) 
of  ordinary  letter  size  (8xioj4  inches),  with  a  margin  of  at 
least  1%  inches.  Manuscripts  not  easily  legible  will  not  be 
considered. 

The  name  of  the  writer  must  not  appear  on  the  essay,  which 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  giving  the  writer’s  name, 
class,  college  and  home  address,  and  sent  to  H.  C.  Phillips, 
Secretary  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  to 
reach  him  not  later  than  March  15,  1911.  Essays  should  be 
mailed  flat  (not  rolled). 

The  award  of  the  prize  will  be  made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  in  May,  1911,  to  which  the  winner 
will  receive  an  invitation. 

For  additional  information,  references,  etc.,  address  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Conference. 

A  similar  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  1909-10  brought  out  seventy-five  essays  from 
colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Charles  Knowles  Gard¬ 
ner,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  Sophomore  in  Harvard ‘University.  Mr.  Gardner’s  essay  is 
printed  immediately  preceding  this  announcement.  Honorable  mention  was  made  of 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Ober  and  Mr.  Hugo  Wendel  of  Princeton,  Mr.  Alexander  Green  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  Mr.  William  H.  Irvine  of  the  University  of 
Rochester. 
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APPENDIX  D 


Draft  Convention  Relative  to  the  Creation  of  a 
Judicial  Arbitration  Court  Adopted  by  the 
Second  Hague  Conference 

(Pages  67  to  96  of  this  report  are  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  court  of  arbitral  justice  for  which  the  second  Hague  Con¬ 
ference  laid  careful  plans  and  which  failed  of  establishment  only  for 
lack  of  agreement  as  to  the  apportionment  of  judges.  For  convenient 
reference,  there  is  here  reprinted  the  Draft  Convention  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  a  court  adopted  by  the  second  Hague  Conference 
in  1907,  to  which  Convention  the  Conference  called  the  attention  of 
the  nations  in  the  following  “  opinion.” — Ed.) 

“  The  conference  calls  the  attention  of  the  signatory  powers  to  the 
advisability  of  adopting  the  annexed  draft  convention  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  Judicial  Arbitration  Court,  and  of  bringing  it  into  force  as 
soon  as  an  agreement  has  been  reached  respecting  the  selection  of 
the  judges  and  the  constitution  of  the  court.” 

DRAFT  CONVENTION  RELATIVE  TO  THE  CREATION  OF 
A  JUDICIAL  ARBITRATION  COURT* 

*Reprinted  from  “Texts  of  the  Peace  Conferences  at  The  Hague, 
1899  and  1907,”  edited  by  James  Brown  Scott,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1908. 

Part  I. — Constitution  of  the  Judicial  Arbitration  Court 

Article  i 

With  a  view  to  promoting  the  cause  of  arbitration,  the  contracting 
powers  agree  to  constitute,  without  altering  the  status  of  the  Per¬ 
manent  Court  of  Arbitration,  a  Judicial  Arbitration  Court,  of  free  and 
easy  access,  composed  of  judges  representing  the  various  juridical 
systems  of  the  world,  and  capable  of  ensuring  continuity  in  juris¬ 
prudence  of  arbitration. 

Article  2 

The  Judicial  Arbitration  Court  is  composed  of  judges  and  deputy 
judges  chosen  from  persons  of  the  highest  moral  reputation,  and  all 
fulfilling  conditions  qualifying  them,  in  their  respective  countries,  to 
occupy  high  legal  posts,  or  be  jurists  of  recognized  competence  in 
matters  of  international  law. 

The  judges  and  deputy  judges  of  the  court  are  appointed,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  the  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 
The  appointment  shall  be  made  within  the  six  months  following  the 
ratification  of  the  present  convention. 

Article  3 

The  judges  and  deputy  judges  are  appointed  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years,  counting  from  the  date  on  which  the  appointment  is  notified  to 
the  Administrative  Council  created  by  the  convention  for  the  pacific 
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settlement  of  international  disputes.  Their  appointment  can  be 
renewed. 

Should  a  judge  or  deputy  judge  die  or  retire,  the  vacancy  is  filled 
in  the  manner  in  which  his  appointment  was  made.  In  this  case, 
the  appointment  is  made  for  a  fresh  period  of  twelve  years. 

Article  4 

The  judges  of  the  Judicial  Arbitration  Court  are  equal  and  rank 
according  to  the  date  on  which  their  appointment  was  notified.  The 
judge  who  is  senior  in  point  of  age  takes  precedence  when  the  date 
of  notification  is  the  same. 

The  deputy  judges  are  assimilated,  in  the  exercise  of  their  func¬ 
tions,  with  the  judges.  They  rank,  however,  below  the  latter. 

Article  5 

The  judges  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions,  outside  their  own  country. 

Before  taking  their  seat,  the  judges  and  deputy  judges  must  swear, 
before  the  Administrative  Council,  or  make  a  solemn  affirmation  to 
exercise  their  functions  impartially  and  conscientiously. 

Article  6 

The  court  annually  nominates  three  judges  to  form  a  special  dele¬ 
gation  and  three  more  to  replace  them  should  the  necessity  arise. 
They  may  be  re-elected.  They  are  balloted  for.  The  persons  who 
secure  the  largest  number  of  votes  are  considered  elected.  The  dele¬ 
gation  itself  elects  its  President,  who,  in  default  of  a  majority,  is 
appointed  by  lot. 

A  member  of  the  delegation  cannot  exercise  his  duties  when  the 
power  which  appointed  him,  or  of  which  he  is  a  national,  is  one  of 
the  parties. 

The  members  of  the  delegation  are  to  conclude  all  matters  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them,  even  if  the  period  for  which  they  have  been  appointed 
judges  has  expired. 

Article  7 

A  judge  may  not  exercise  his  judicial  functions  in  any  case  in 
which  he  has,  in  any  way  whatever,  taken  part  in  the  decision  of  a 
national  tribunal,  of  a  tribunal  of  arbitration,  or  of  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  or  has  figured  in  the  suit  as  counsel  or  advocate  for  one  of 
the  parties. 

A  judge  cannot  act  as  agent  or  advocate  before  the  Judicial  Arbi¬ 
tration  Court  or  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  before  a  special 
tribunal  of  arbitration  or  a  commission  of  inquiry,  nor^  act  for  one  of 
the  parties  in  any  capacity  whatsoever  so  long  as  his  appointment 
lasts. 

Article  8 

The  court  elects  its  President  and  Vice-President  by  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  votes  cast.  After  two  ballots,  the  election  is  made 
by  a  bare  majority  and,  in  case  the  votes  are  even,  by  lot. 

Article  9 

The  judges  of  the  Judicial  Arbitration  Court  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  6,000  Netherland  florins.  This  salary  is  paid  at  the  end 
of  each  half  year,  reckoned  from  the  date  on  which  the  court  meets 
for  the  first  time. 
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In  the  exercise  of  their  duties  during  the  sessions  or  in  the  special 
cases  covered  by  the  present  convention,  they  receive  the  sum  of 
100  florins  per  diem.  They  are  further  entitled  to  receive  a  traveling 
allowance  fixed  in  accordance  with  regulations  existing  in  their  own 
country.  The  provisions  of  the  present  paragraph  are  applicable  also 
to  a  deputy  judge  when  acting  for  a  judge. 

These  emoluments  are  included  in  the  general  expenses  of  the  court 
dealt  with  in  article  31,  and  are  paid  through  the  International  Bureau 
created  by  the  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes. 

Article  10 

The  judges  may  not  accept  from  their  own  government  or  from 
that  of  any  other  power  any  remuneration  for  services  connected 
with  their  duties  in  their  capacity  of  members  of  the  court. 


Article  ii 

The  seat  of  the  Judicial  Court  of  Arbitration  is  at  The  Hague,  and 
cannot  be  transferred,  unless  absolutely  obliged  by  circumstances, 
elsewhere. 

The  delegation  may  choose,  with  the  assent  of  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  another  site  for  its  meetings,  if  special  circumstances  render 
such  a  step  necessary. 

Article  12 

The  Administrative  Council  fulfills  with  regard  to  the  Judicial 
Court  of  Arbitration  the  same  functions  as  to  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration. 

Article  13 

The  International  Bureau  acts  as  registry  to  the  Judicial  Court  of 
Arbitration,  and  must  place  its  offices  and  staff  at  the  disposal  of  the 
court.  It  has  charge  of  the  archives  and  carries  out  the  administra¬ 
tive  work.  ,  .  .  r 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  Bureau  discharges  the  functions  ot 

registrar.  . 

The  necessary  secretaries  to  assist  the  registrar,  translators  and 
shorthand  writers  are  appointed  and  sworn  in  by  the  court. 


Article  14 

The  court  meets  in  session  once  a  year.  The  session  opens  the 
third  Wednesday  in  June  and  lasts  until  all  the  business  on  the  agenda 

has  been  transacted.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  •  -j  ^.u  4- 

The  court  does  not  meet  in  session  if  the  delegation  considers  tnat 

such  meeting  is  unnecessary.  However,  when  a  power  is  party  in  a 
case  actually  pending  before  the  court,  the  pleadings  in  which  are 
closed,  or  about  to  be  closed,  it  may  insist  that  the  session  shou  d 

be  held.  .  i.  •  ^ 

When  necessary,  the  delegation  may  summon  the  court  in  extra¬ 
ordinary  session. 

Article  15 


A  report  of  the  doings  of  the  court  shall  be  drawn  up  every  ypr 
by  the  delegation.  This  report  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  contracting 
powers  through  the  International  Bureau.  It  shall  also  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  judges  and  deputy  judges  of  the  court. 


Article  16 

The  judges  and  deputy  judges,  members  of  the  Judicial  Arbitration 
Court,  can  also  exercise  the  functions  of  judge  and  deputy  judge  m 
the  International  Prize  Court. 
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Part  11. — Competency  and  Procedure. 

Article  17 

The  Judicial  Court  of  Arbitration  is  competent  to  deal  with  all 
cases  submitted  to  it,  in  virtue  either  of  a  general  undertaking  to  have 
recourse  to  arbitration  or  of  a  special  -agreement. 

Article  18 

The  delegation  is  competent: 

1.  To  decide  the  arbitrations  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article,  if 
the  parties  concerned  are  agreed  that  the  summary  procedure,  laid 
down  in  Part  ly,  chapter  4,  of  the  convention  for  the  pacific  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  disputes  is  to  be  applied; 

2.  To  hold  an  inquiry  under  and  in  accordance  with  Part  III  of 
Uie  said  convention,  in  so  far  as  the  delegation  is  intrusted  with  such 
inquiry  by  the  parties  acting  in  common  agreement.  With  the  assent 
of  the  parties  concerned,  and  as  an  exception  to  article  7,  paragraph 
I,  the  menibers  of  the  delegation  who  have  taken  part  in  the  inquiry 
may  sit  as  judges,  if  the  case  in  dispute  is  submitted  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  court  or  of  the  delegation  itself. 

Article  19 

The  delegation  is  also  competent  to  settle  the  compromis  referred 
to  in  article  52  of  the  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter¬ 
national  disputes  if  the  parties  are  agreed  to  leave  it  to  the  court. 

It  is  equally  competent  to  do  so,  even  when  the  request  is  only 
made  by  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  if  all  attempts  have  failed  to 
reach  an  understanding  through  the  diplomatic  channel,  in  the  case 
of — 

1.  A  dispute  covered  by  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  concluded  or 
renewed  after  the  present  convention  has  come  into  force,  providing 
for  a  compromis  in  all  disputes,  and  not  either  explicitly  or  implicitly 
excluding  the  settlement  of  the  compromis  from  the  competence  of 
the  delegation.  Recourse  cannot,  however,  be  had  to  the  court  if 
the  other  party  declares  that  in  its  opinion  the  dispute  does  not 
belong  to  the  category  of  questions  to  be  submitted  to  compulsory 
arbitration,  unless  the  treaty  of  arbitration  confers  upon  the  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Tribunal  the  power  of  deciding  this  preliminary  question. 

2.  A  dispute  arising  from  contract  debts  claimed  from  one  power 
by  another  power  as  due  to  its  nationals,  and  for  the  settlement  of 
which  the  offer  of  arbitration  has  been  accepted.  This  arrangement 
is  not  applicable  if  acceptance  is  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
compromis  should  be  settled  in  some  other  way. 

Article  20 

Each  of  the  parties  concerned  may  nominate  a  judge  of  the  court 
to_  take  part,  with  power  to  vote,  in  the  examination  of  the  case  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  delegation. 

If  the  delegation  acts  as  a  commission  of  inquiry,  this  task  may  be 
intrusted  to  persons  other  than  the  judges  of  the  court.  Ihe  travel¬ 
ing  expenses  and  remuneration  to  be  given  to  the  said  persons  are 
fixed  and  borne  by  the  powers  appointing  them. 

Article  21 

The  contracting  powers  only  may  have  access  to  the  Judicial  Arbi¬ 
tration  Court  set  up  by  the  present  convention. 
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Article  22 

The  Judicial  Court  of  Arbitration  follows  the  rules  of  procedure 
laid  down  ’in  the  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes,  except  in  so  far  as  the  procedure  is  laid  down  in  the  present 
convention. 

Article  23 

The  court  determines  what  language  it  will  itself  use  and  what 
languages  may  be  used  before  it. 

Article  24 

The  International  Bureau  serves  as  channel  for  all  communications 
to  be  made  to  the  judges  during  the  interchange  of  pleadings  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  article  63,  paragraph  2,  of  the  convention  for  the  pacific 
settlement  of  international  disputes. 

Article  25 

For  all  notices  to  be  served,  in  particular  on  the  parties,  witnesses, 
or  experts,  the  court  may  apply  direct  to  the  government  of  the  state 
on  whose  territory  the  service  is  to  be  carried  out.  The  same  rule 
applies  in  the  case  of  steps  being  taken  to  procure  evidence. 

The  requests  addressed  for  this  purpose  can  only  be  rejected  when 
the  power  applied  to  considers  them  likely  to  impair  its  sovereign 
rights  or  its  safety.  If  the  request  is  complied  with,  the  fees  charged 
must  only  comprise  the  expenses  actually  incurred. 

The  court  is  equally  entitled  to  act  through  the  power  on  whose 
territory  it  sits. 

Notices  to  be  given  to  parties  in  the  place  where  the  court  sits  may 
be  served  through  the  International  Bureau. 

Article  26 

The  discussions  are  under  the  -control  of  the  President  or  Vice- 
President,  or,  in  case  they  are  absent  or  cannot  act,  of  the  senior 
judge  present. 

The  judge  appointed  by  one  of  the  parties  cannot  preside. 


Article  27 

The  court  considers  its  decisions  in  private,  and  the  proceedings 
are  secret. 

All  decisions  are  arrived  at  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  present. 
If  the  number  of  judges  is  even  and  equally  divided,  the  vote  of  the 
junior  judge,  in  the  order  of  precedence  laid  down  in  article  4,  para¬ 
graph  I,  is  not  ''ounted. 

Article  28 

The  judgment  of  the  court  must  give^  the  reasons  on  which  it  is 
based.  It  contains  the  names  of  the  judges  taking  part  in  it;  it 
is  signed  by  the  President  and  registrar. 


Article  29 

Each  party  pays  its  own  costs  and  an  equal  share  of  the  costs  of 
the  trial. 

Article  30 

The  provisions  of  articles  21  to  29  are  applicable  by  analogy  to  the 
procedure  before  the  delegation. 
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When  the  right  of  attaching  a  member  to  the  delegation  has  been 
exercised  by  one  of  the  parties  only,  the  vote  of  the  member  attached 
is  not  recorded  if  the  votes  are  evenly  divided. 

Articles  31 

The  general  expenses  of  the  court  are  borne  by  the  contracting 
powers. 

The  Administrative  Council  applies  to  the  powers  to  obtain  the 
funds  requisite  for  the  working  of  the  court. 

Article  32 

The  court  itself  draws  up  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  which  must 
be  communicated  to  the  contracting  powers. 

After  the  ratification  of  the  present  convention  the  court  shall  meet 
as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  elaborate  these  rules,  elect  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Vice-President,  and  appoint  the  members  of  the  delegation. 

Article  33 

The  court  may  propose  modifications  in  the  provisions  of  the 
present  convention  concerning  procedure.  These  proposals  are  com¬ 
municated  through  the  Netherland  Government  to  the  contracting 
powers,  which  will  consider  together  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken. 

Part  III. — Final  Provisions 

Article  34 

The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  ratifications  shall  be  deposited  at  The  Hague. 

A  proces-verbal  of  the  deposit  of  each  ratification  shall  be  drawn 
up,  of  which  a  duly  certified  copy  shall  be  sent  through  the  diplo¬ 
matic  channel  to  all  the  signatory  powers. 

Article  35 

The  convention  shall  come  into  force  six  months  after  its  ratifica¬ 
tion. 

It  shall  remain  in  force  for  twelve  years,  and  shall  tacitly  re¬ 
newed  for  periods  of  twelve  years,  unless  denounced. 

The  denunciation  must  be  notified,  at  least  two  years  before  the 
expiration  of  each  period,  to  the  Netherland  Government,  which  will 
inform  the  other  powers. 

The  denunciation  shall  only  have  effect  in  regard  to  the  notifying 
power.  The  convention  shall  continue  in  force  as  far  as  the  other 
powers  are  concerned. 
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The  Jacksonville  Board  of  Trade  Essay  Contest 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  W.  A.  BOURS 

(The  following  remarks  are  printed  under  the  special  rule  referred  to  in  Appendix  B, 
IV.  It  should  be  added  that  similar  contests  were  conducted  by  the  Boards  of  Trade 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  Hoboken,  N,  J.  and  Newark,  N.  J. — Ed.) 

Last  year  when  I  attended  this  Conference,  I  stated  that  I  would  recommend  to  our 
Board  of  Trade  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  that  they  offer  a  cash  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars 
to  the  students  of  our  High  School  for  the  best  essay  on  “  International  Arbitration  as 
the  Best  Means  of  Settling  Disputes  Between  Nations.”  This  recommendation  was  adopted, 
and  the  matter  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
who  adopted  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  contest.  Twelve  essays  were  submitted 
and  passed  upon  by  three  Judges,  who  unanimously  awarded  the  prize  to  No.  6  as  being 
the  most  deserving.  Several  others  were  entitled  to  special  mention,  and  the  number 
of  students  competing  shows  the  keen  interest  aroused  on  this  momentous  subject. 

In  place  of  any  extended  address  on  my  part  I  wish  to  submit  a  copy  of  the  winning 
essay  and  ask  that,  under  the  special  rule  adopted  by  the  meeting  of  business  delegates, 
it  be  incorporated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION  AS  THE  BEST  MEANS  OF  SETTLING 

DISPUTES  BETWEEN  NATIONS. 

(Essay  by  Harold  Marvin,  aged  i6,  a  Senior  in  the  Duval  High  School  of  Jacksonville) 

”  It  is  coming  yet  for  a’  that. 

For  man  to  man  the  world  o’er 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a’  that.” 

The  costliest  stain  which  ever  spotted  the  unblemished  surface  of  a  priceless  manu¬ 
script  is  the  bath  of  human  blood  in  which  the  pages  of  the  world’s  history  are  steeped 
and  dyed.  The  first  sin  which  man  committed  was  the  obtaining  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil;  the  second,  murder.  And  thus  it  has  continued  through  the  countless  ages 
darkened  by  strife  and  warfare;  man’s  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  or  of  right  and  wrong, 
has  done  nothing  to  stop  his  bloodshed.  Our  own  republic,  the  fairest  of  earth,  was  con¬ 
ceived  in  strife,  and  brought  forth  in  tribulation.  The  very  sands  upon  which  we  tread  are 
dyed  in  blood’s  indelible  stain;  the  waters  which  lick  our  shores  are  forever  colored  by 
it.  And  is  it  at  such  a  price  that  man  has  purchased  civilization  and  so-called  peace  ?  It 
is  even  greater,  for  the  peace  we  enjoy  is  apt  at  any  moment  to  be  nidely  broken;  we  are 
apt  to  be  harshly  reminded  at  any  moment  that  the  monster.  War,  is  still  at  large  among 
us.  Man  has  indeed  accomplished  much  in  his  gradual  rise  from  barbarism;  much  that 
was  evil  and  disgraceful  has  been  banished,  but  War  still  remains  to  stain  the  sands  of 
Time,  and  refute  his  claim  to  civilization. 

Shall  things  continue  thus  in  the  years  to  come?  Shall  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  be 
allowed  to  remain  as  a  reproach  to  humanity,  or  shall  it  be  effaced  forever,  to  be  succeeded 
by  International  Arbitration?  Shall  we  have  universal  peace,  or  international  war;  perfect 
safety,  or  habitual  fear;  complete  happiness,  or  perfect  misery?  There  is  but  one  question 
which  faces  us,  and  it  is  uncompromising,  it  is  insistent,  it  demands  settlement  m  a  voice 
which  must  be  obeyed: — Shall  we  have  Peace  or  War?  .  ,  .  •  -nr 

How  much  has  war  done  to  promote  man’s  welfare  and  happiness?  Ask  history.  War 
never  has  and  never  will  be  followed  by  anything  but  the  most  profound  misery  and  deepest 
sorrow.  Every  battle  that  was  ever  fought  has  left  some  poor  inother  childle^,  some  poor 
father  heartbroken,  some  poor  child  fatherless,  and  some  poor  wife  a  widow.  Even  though 
we  may  not  number  among  these  any  of  our  own  kindred,  can  we  have  true  peace  or  hap¬ 
piness  if  purchased  at  such  a  fearful  cost?  If  we  can,  it  is  time  that  we  ourselves  be  placed 
in  the  front  line  of  the  bullet-swept  ranks,  and  die  as  befitting  a  patnot,  rather  than  live 
to  burden  others  with  our  existence  under  such  ideals  and  such  beliefs. 

What  has  war  ever  done  to  uplift  a  nation?  In  one  sense,  much;  in  another  sense,  less 
than  nothing.  War  has  been  the  means  of  elevating  nations  to  prominence  and  wealth 
for  a  time,  but  there  inevitably  comes  another  champion  to  fatten  on  the  spoils  of  the 
victor,  and  then  defeat  is  doubly  humiliating.  War  has  been  as  luting  as  existence  itself, 
but  its  conquests  are  ever  but  temporary  and  fading.  To  what  effect  did  .mcxanc^r  con¬ 
quer  the  world  with  the  sword?  It  was  but  to  lose  it.  To  what  effect  did  Rorne  become 
mistress  of  the  earth?  It  was  but  to  be  subdued  in  her  turn  by  another.  And  so  all  of 
history  is  but  a  series  of  conquests  and  re-conquests;  simply  a  wasting  of  life  in  the  support 
of  a  nation’s  challenge — for  a  conquest  is  virtually  a  challenge  to  other  nations  to  molest 
the  territory  subdued. 
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But  far  from  uplifting  a  nation  in  another  way,  it  drags  it  down  to  the  very  depths  of 
all  that  is  lowest  and  vilest.  For  War — that  God  of  man’s  passions — accepts  as  sacrifices 
only  the  strong,  the  brave,  the  upright,  the  noble,  the  manly,  and  leaves  the  weak,  the 
cowardly,  the  injured,  the  lowest  classes  of  a  country’s  sons  (so-called)  as  progenitors  of 
the  race.  Is  it  possible  for  a  nation  to  maintain  its  standards,  its  ideals,  and  its  position 
under  such  conditions. 

Man  is  by  instinct  a  fighting  animal.  The  cruel,  unchangeable  law  of  the  universe,  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  has  made  him  so,  and  it  requires  only  the  sight  of  blood 
and  the  sound  of  battle  to  make  him  again  an  animal,  a  beast.  Only  war  can  bring  to 
the  surface  all  his  baseness,  his  primeval  passions,  his  hatred,  his  greed.  We  need  but 
war,  and  hand  in  hand  with  it  comes  destruction — destruction  of  all  that  is  elevating  and 
pure  and  ennobling,  of  happy  childhood  and  innocent  womanhood. 

It  was  not  Time  alone  that  robbed  us  of  the  “  glory  that  was  Greece,  and  the  grandeur 
that  was  Rome,”  it  was  not  Time  alone  that  deprived  us  of  the  Alexandrian  Library.  It 
was  War.  War  has  reduced  the  history  of  art  to  the  history  of  wrecks  and  fragments.  It 
has  swallowed  up  all  but  a  mere  handful  of  the  wonderful  works  of  a  thousand  generations^ 
and  left  us  poor  indeed. 

The  life  of  a  nation  is  founded  on  commerce.  It  is  one  of  the  primal  laws  of  existence. 
The  first  law  of  the  universe  after  that  of  self-preservation  was  the  law  of  exchange.  And 
exchange  is  commerce.  Then  the  commerce  of  a  nation  cannot  be  crippled  without  injury 
to  its  life.  Does  not  war  cripple  commerce?  Eventually  it  does  in  every  case.  For  a 
time  business  is  increased  on  account  of  the  need  of  supplies  by  the  combatants,  but  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  commerce  practically  ceases  and  ruin  stares  some  one  in  the  face. 

And  what  is  war  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  destroy  our  happiness,  our  ideals,  our 
works  of  art  and  beauty,  our  very  existence,  and  threaten  our  posterity?  We  make  haste 
to  answer:  ”  A  means  of  executing  justice.”  But  is  it?  Is  not  war  simply  a  suspension 
of  justice  among  the  warring  nations?  We  dress  a  man  in  particular  garments,  call  him 
by  a  particular  name,  and  he  has  authority  to  commit  every  species  of  offense;  to  pillage, 
to  destroy  human  felicity,  and  for  so  doing  he  is  praised  and  rewarded. 

Then  what  is  the  excuse  for  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  war?  Some  maintain  that 
it  develops  courage.  This  means  physical  courage  only,  the  highest  type  of  which  is  found 
in  the  lowest  stages  of  manhood,  and  in  animals.  And  even  if  it  does,  is  increase  of  courage 
any  excuse  for  such  carnage  and  destruction?  Some  will  maintain  that  war  is  necessary 
to  uphold  a  nation’s  honor  and  dignity.  As  for  the  honor  of  a  nation — that  can  never 
be  hurt  by  any  other  nation all  of  Honor’s  wounds  are  self-inflicted.  And  as  for  the 
dignity  of  a  nation — certainly  it  is  more  befitting  to  the  dignity  of  a  princely  ruling  people 
to  act  in  the  interest  of  universal  mankind  than  to  assist  in  a  work  of  horror  and  destruction. 

It  is  impossible  that  war  should  ever  produce  peace.  “  For  what  can  war  but  endless 
wars  still  breed?  Why,  then,  do  we  not  try  some  other  means.  We  reply  that  there 
is  no  other.  But  is  there  not?  Have  we  no  reason  to  believe  that  International  Arbitra¬ 
tion  will  most  effectively  take  the  place  of  war,  with  none  of  its  horrors  and  cruelties? 
There  is  certainly  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise.  Yet  some  object.  They  hold  that  as  a 
nation  is  only  an  individual  in  the  aggregate,  a  nation  will  be  characterized  by  the  same 
traits  that  mark  the  character  of  an  individual,  and  that  therefore  claims  will  be  presented 
to  the  Cburt  of  Arbitral  Justice  which  are  unreasonable,  dishonoring,  or  baseless.  That 
any  nation  would  present  such  a  claim,  or  that  the  Court  would  not  promptly  decide 
against  it  if  it  were  made,  is  purely  imaginary.  But  pressing  the  argument  regarding  the 
similarity  of  the  nation  and  the  individual  a  little  farther,  we  find  that  a  man  in  dispute 
with  another  is  never  allowed  to  sit  as  a  judge  on  his  own  case.  Such  a  thing  would  be 
preposterous.  But  do  not  nations  judge  their  own  case  when  they  declare  war  against 
another  for  not  coinciding  in  their  views?  The  very  law  of  individual  existence  depends 
upon  the  settlement  of  differences  by  non-interested  parties,  and  the  law  of  national  and 
international  existence  depends  upon  the  same  thing.  In  other  words,  the  one  way, — 
the  only  way, —  to  insure  the  future  safety,  happiness  and  progress  of  the  world,  is  through 
International  Arbitration.  “  But,”  object  some,  ”  all  nations  cannot  submit  their  ques¬ 
tions  to  sucn  a  Court.”  It  has  been  already  done  by  several  nations,  and  it  can  certainly 
be  done  now,  unless  we  are  progressing  backward. 

And  there  is  stiff  another  plea  for  International  Arbitration — the  all-powerful  plea  of 
Mercy.  It  would  be  an  act  of  mercy  that  would  touch  the  hearts  of  generations  yet  unborn, 
if  war  could  be  blotted  from  the  earth.  It  would  be  merciful  to  fathers  and  mothers;  to 
sisters  and  brothers;  to  husbands  and  wives;  and  we,  in  conferring  this  blessing,  could  not 
ourselves  go  unblessed. 

”  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained. 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  Heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath;  it  is  twice  blessed: 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.” 

The  victories  of  war  can  never  be  enduring;  the  victories  of  peace  endure  until  life  itself 
shall  cease  to  be,  and  the  world  is  swallowed  into  oblivion.  Great  objection  is  made  to  the 
plan  of  arbitration  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  power  to  enforce  its  laws.  But  there 
is  a  power  behind  it  far  greater  than  armies  or  navies,  than  gunpowder  or  dynamite — 
the  power  of  international  honor  and  truth.  But  even  were  there  none,  there  is  none 
needed.  The  existence  of  our  present  international  law  is  upheld  by  no  material  force. 
It_  IS  an  example  of  the  supreme  force  of  gentleness,  the  irresistible  pressure  and  final 
triumph  of  what  is  just  and  merciful. 

Shall  we  settle  our  disputes  hy  war,  or  shall  we  settle  them  by  arbitration? 

We  are  to-day  in  the  noontide  fullness  of  a  nation’s  maturity;  at  the  summit  of  glory’s 
peak;  crowned  with  happiness  and  prosperity  beyond  all  other  people  of  the  earth.  Let  us 
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execute  our  work  wMe  in  our  maturity,  before  “  the  evil  days  draw  nigh;”  let  us  leave 
unspotted  and  unsullied  the  white  robes  of  glory  in  which  our  nation’s  name  is  enwrapped* 
let  us  insure  the  happine^  and  prosperity,  the  honor  and  faith,  which  are  ours  to  those* 
dear  loved  ones  who  shall  follow  us.  But  how  shall  we  do  this?  By  using  our  utmost 
influence  for  the  fulfillment  of  that  dream  of  a  World  Court — an  agent  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  peace  of  the  world.  We  have  been  blessed  as  no  other  country  of  the  earth  in 
many  wa^,  but  we  are  rnore  than  blessed  in  having  entrusted  to  us  the  creation  of  such 
a  court.  For  America  is  best  fitted  to  take  the  lead  in  this,  as  she  has  in  so  many  of  the 
wprld  s  important  movements.  It  is  a  privilege— nay,  it  is  a  sacred  obligation— a  duty 
laid  upon  our  shoulders,  to  remove  the  curse  of  war  from  the  earth.  Let  us  be  true  to 
our  heavenly  birth,  and  make  this  the  world  seen  by  the  prophetic  eye  of  the  poet: — 

“  When  ^e  war-drum  throbs  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  are  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  men,  the  Federation  of  the  world.” 


Peace  on  earth,  next  to  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,”  was  the  greeting  of  hope 
and  the  message  of  cheer  from  Heaven  to  Earth  in  the  most  solemn  and  most  glorious 
hour  oi  the  world  s  history.  Man  in  his  weakness  is  the  creature  of  circumstances*  man 
m  nis  strength  is  the  creator  of  circumstances.”  Then  let  us  be  strong, — masters  of  our 
destinies,  and  moulders  of  the  destinies  of  our  succeeding  generations.  For  we  have  it 
in  our  power  to  hasten  the  day  when  we  ‘‘  shall  brothers  be  for  a’  that,”  and  when  ”  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.” 

”  D^n  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations. 

The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter,  and  then  cease. 

And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn  sweet  vibrations 

I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say;  ‘  Peace.’  ” 
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